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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A HOLIDAY. HOME: 


‘* Bannow ’’—the National Institute’s Home at St. Leonards 
By DAVID C. JAMES 


W one morning in 1942 I read of the destruction by enemy action of a Home for the 


5 


Blind at St. Leonards, I must confess I was but vaguely interested. Not that my seeming 
indifference meant a lack of sympathy towards the blind ; it was just that so much havoc 
was being wrought upon our towns during those days that we had grown to expect such 


things. But to many blind folk living throughout the country that news must have come with 


something approaching a sense of tragedy. They knew that Home to be “ Bannow,”’ a spacious house 
on Quarry Hill where, before the War, they had spent their Summer holidays, and where, at a cost 
well within their limited incomes, they had known the comforts and a cuisine comparable with those 
of the more expensive hotels. As a member of the general public whose only connection with the 


_ blind was by way of modest subscriptions through various channels to the Greater London Fund, I 
_ knew nothing of this. Yet such are the vagaries of fortune—or as in my case, misfortune, that I 
_ was destined to learn. Six years later, on a fine, warm Saturday afternoon in early June, I was en 
_ route for a rebuilt ‘‘ Bannow.”’ 


Accompanied by a friend who was to act as my guide, I arrived at Charing Cross Station with less 


_ than two minutes to spare before the departure of the Hastings train. Hurriedly I was scrambled 


into a reserved carriage, and no sooner was my bag hoisted to the rack than we were off. I lit my 
pipe, and settling back comfortably in my seat I became an interested listener to the conversation of 


_ my fellow travellers. 


They were a merry bunch—all obviously regular pre-war visitors to ‘‘ Bannow,’’ for they talked 


| in a reminiscent vein and were as excited as schoolboys returning home after a long, long term. 


“ Have you been before ? ” enquir ed my neighbour as the train gathered speed. I informed him that 
this would be my first visit. “‘ Then it won’t be your last, [ll ‘bet, ” he commented in no uncertain 
tones. And from then onwards I was treated to such a eulogistic account of “‘ Bannow,” St. Leonards 
and Hastings, that I began to wonder whether or not he was the Corporation’s Publicity Agent ! 

At Warrior Square Station, preferring to stretch our legs, my friend and I refused one of the 


_ taxis ordered for our convenience and decided to walk the not too great distance to “ Bannow,”’ 


_-where we arrived shortly after 4.30. As we entered the spacious, thickly carpeted lounge-hall, 
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catching the slight smell of fresh paint and 
new furnishings, we were most cordially. greeted 
by the Warden, Miss Beaumont, who welcomed 
us with the hope that we would enjoy our stay, 
and at the same time help to maintain the high 
standard ‘‘Bannow” had always enjoyed. 
Mounting a broad stairway, we were shown 
into a large airy room containing three beds, 
separate wardrobes, and hot and cold running 
water. I felt instinctively, as I stood by the 
large open windows overlooking the sea, that 
I was indeed going to enjoy my stay. 


Punctually at 6.15, we sat down to a most 
excellent high tea, during the course of which 
there was the tinkle of a small hand-bell, and 
we were addressed by the Warden. Generally 
welcoming the assembled company, forty-one 
in all, Miss\Beaumont went on to put us wise 
as it wete, but a, little sense of apprehension 
ran through most.of us as we were introduced 
to the fire alarm which. she ordered to be sounded: 
electric and unmistakable in the case of 
emergen¢ty. »As\ she turned suddenly from 
grave to’gay: by, threatening us with fire drill 
the first cold‘ night, I felt a great admiration 
for this womaii upor whose shoulders such great 
responsibility rested.. Though kindly, there 


was /that in her yoice-which could command . 


discipline. ,, There, could never be panic while 
her capable hands held the reins. 

The meal over, there was a call for volunteers 
in the kitchen; ‘‘ Bannow,’’ like most other 
establishments, had its own domestic problem. 
But washing-up was not my strong point ; 
besides, I had an urge for a closer sniff of the 
sea. Hurrying out of the Dining Room I 
bumped unceremoniously into Miss Warner, 
the Warden’s charming and able assistant, to 
whom I had been introduced earlier. Laugh- 
ingly she warned me, if I was going out, to 
make certain of getting back by ten o’clock, 
or I should be locked out ca 


In the early hours of Sunday morning I was 
awakened by a noise which I could not at first 
comprehend. Then I realised that I was 
listening to an angry sea, and what I heard was 
the roaring of huge waves breaking on the 
shingle. It was eerie but fascinating lying 
there listening to it. Rain beat upon the 
windows ; I got up and closed them. It was 
still raining when the rising bell sounded at 7.15. 


It was still raining by the time we finished © 


breakfast, and with the realisation that a walk 
was out of the question for the time being, I 
volunteered to help to wash up. Never have 
I seen such huge piles of crockery as were 
assembled in that great kitchen. But I was 
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told 1 was lucky; I should see the pile after a 
mid-day meal! I made a mental note to 
avoid the kitchen on such occasions! However, 
washing in preference to wiping, I thoroughly 
enjoyed doing my good deed, and the rather 


doubtful quality of my voice was not . too 
noticeable in the rollicking choruses which 


-made the piles of crockery disappear as if by 


magic. I decided that washing-up en masse 
could be most entertaining. (I volunteered 
again after lunch !) 

It was still raining when I came out of the 
kitchen, so I decided to explore “ Bannow.”’ 
I mentioned earlier that ‘‘ Bannow’”’ had the 
comforts of an expensive hotel. I’ve stayed 
at a few hotels, but I have never had in them 
the comforts afforded by ‘Bannow.” In 
one great lounge I counted no less than thirteen 
armchairs and two settees. Also in that lounge 
were a grand piano and radiogram, with a 
range of records to suit all tastes. The radio 
was set to receive the Home Service only. For 
those preferring the Light Programme there 
was yet another, smaller, but equally com- 
fortable lounge. I considered the arrangement 
most thoughtful. Yet another room where 
smoking was forbidden was set apart for those 
wishing to read or write letters. On this 
particular wet Sunday morning, however, the 
“Quiet Room,” as it was termed was, like 
the smaller lounge, deserted, for in the larger 
lounge an impromptu concert was in progress. 
As I re-entered the room an enthusiastic, if not 
melodious Yorkshireman, was rendering York- 
shire’s own particular Anthem. I don’t know 
how many verses it takes to give the low-down 
on Ilkley Moor, but I’ll hand it to the “ tykes ” 
for endurance when it comes to singing. 

By mid-day the rain had ceased and the sun 
shone from a rapidly clearing sky. Maybe we 
had picked a lucky fortnight after all! 
Punctually at one o’clock the strident note of 
an electric bell announced lunch. Caught up 
in the stampede and entering the Dining Room 
I was greeted by the delicious smell of roast — 
lamb and mint sauce. Whether I was particu- | 
larly hungry or not I don’t know, but never | 
before have I enjoyed new potatoes and | 
cauliflower as I did on that Sunday; and so _ 
excellent was the fruit pie which followed that, | 
in a low, half-shamed voice, I emulated the 
classical little Oliver. But as later events | 
proved I need not have been so timorous— | 
‘“Bannow”’ catered for healthy appetites. 
Feeling full and very satisfied I took a deck- | 
chair on the lawn. How peaceful was that | 
lovely Sussex garden! I drowsed happily in | 
the sun’s warmth. a . 
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Providing one was reasonably quiet there 
was no objection to early rising at ‘“‘ Bannow ”’ 
and the following morning I was up shortly 
after six o'clock. At half-past I was drinking 
tea served by an enterprising café proprietor. 
It was afterwards, when walking along the 
Promenade catching the salty tang of the sea 
carried inland by a Southerly breeze, that I 
appreciated that old early-to-bed maxim to the 
full. Striding along the deserted concrete, 
breathing that. fresh early morning air, I felt 
braced by a feeling of great fitness. It felt 
good to be alive. And with what an appetite 
I returned for breakfast! It was during that 
meal that I learned of the Hastings Corp- 
_oration’s gesture to blind holiday makers in 
the allocation of a number of free seats for 
shows at the theatre and Pavilion.. By this 
same generosity admission to the Promenade 
Sun Lounge was by open invitation. Insisting 
that she must have “’ush’”’ when a babble of 
conversation made her voice inaudible, Miss 
Beaumont further announced a proposed coach 
trip for which, by virtue of her bargaining 
powers, she had managed to procure seats at a 
relatively low cost. I did not subscribe my 
name for the proposed coach trip but I did 
visit the Sun Lounge just before eleven o'clock 
and found it to be a rendezvous for Bannowites. 
Free of charge and without compulsion to 
order available coffee, we sat in most comfort- 
able wicker armchairs entertained by a lively 
orchestra. The coffee smelt delicious, and in 
ordering some I was greatly struck by the 
attention given me by a courteous waitress. 
Thereafter, it was ‘elevenses” at the Sun 
Lounge. 


That evening at tea we were waited upon 
by the local troop of Girl Guides. I don't 
know whether proficiency badges are awarded 
for this sort of thing; if they are, they earned 
a sleeveful apiece for the way they skipped 
round the tables to ensure we were not kept 
waiting. 

The days slipped rapidly by. The weather 
at times might have been kinder but nothing 
could damp the spirit contained in that house 
on Quarry Hill. One evening I had occasion 
to knock on the door of the Warden’s private 
room. I had intended only asking a question 
but I was invited in and stayed for over an 
hour. By the time I came out I knew for 
certain from where the spirit of ‘“‘ Bannow” 
emanated. Little wonder I found the place 
not so much’a Home, but a home, for never 
have I met two greater enthusiasts for the 
work of ensuring the happiness and content 
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of blind holiday-makers as Miss Beaumont 
and Miss Warner. 


On Friday night the Warden arranged a 
social evening to bid farewell to Saturday’s 
departing guests. It was a jolly affair, and 
after being entertained by the more talented 
holiday-makers, chairs were pushed back, the 
carpet rolled up and the rest of the evening 
devoted to dancing. What mattered if our 
steps were sometimes a little unorthodox, or 
that couples sometimes barged into each other 
a little too heavily! It was all grand fun. 
And how very entertaining a Warden can be 
when relaxed from her responsibilities. <A 
little out of breath after a session closely 
concerned with the knees of Mother Brown, 
the evening was concluded with Auld Lang 
Syne. Finally three cheers were called for 
Miss Beaumont by a spokesman, who, in saying 
he knew he was speaking for all those returning 
home with him on the morrow, made a brief 
but sincere speech in praise of all that had been 
done for them. The expressive “‘ hear, hears ”’ 
were eloquent confirmation. 


After breakfast the following morning the 
Warden and her assistant stood at the dining- 
room door to shake hands and bid farewell to 
their departing guests. It was a nice gesture ; 
typical of the heads of “ Bannow.”’ 

A repentant sun blazed from a cloudless sky. 
I took a deck-chair on to the newly mown lawn, 
thankful that a week of my holiday still lay 
before me. 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


By EDITH M. HARRISON 
(who is blind). 


Upon my window sill, 

Full on his vest of crimson glanced 

The sun, and from his breast a trill 
Of wondrous melody outpoured : 


Fm this morn a robin chanced 


Across the frosted air there rang 

In pure rich harmony 

The Christmas bells ; bright Angels sang 
As pale stars waned, a lullaby it seemed 
Unto their sleeping Lord. 


Still lovelier on my waking sense 
Lingered, all chimes above, 

A minor chord—such reverence 

As I to God may bring, for love 

Of friends—deep in my memory stored! 
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HOME NEWS 


North Regional Association.—At the meeting 
of the General Council of the North Regional 
Association for the Blind, held at Scarborough 
on 24th November, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, gave a most interesting address on 
“The Development of the Blind Welfare 
Services since 1920,” followed by questions 
and discussion. 


Miss Gaster’s Address on the Blind in Iran.— 
Last month, Miss S. M:. G. Gaster, former 
Organising Secretary of the Warwickshire 
Association for the Blind, addressed Nuneaton 
Rotary Club on ‘‘ Work Amongst the Blind 
in Iran.’’ She spoke of the many blind 
beggars of Ispahan, that beautiful city where 
the home for the blind can take in no more 
adults but has to concentrate on small children 
in the hope of training them and forming 
some sort of picture for the Persian people 
of what could be done. In England they 
were trying to form what they called “ Friends 
of the Blind in Iran,’’ and her warmest helpers 
were blind people. It took about £2,600 to 
keep the present bit of work going in Ispahan. 

Extension to St. John’s Guest House.— 
An extension to St. John’s Guest House for 
the Blind, 1, Shakespeare Road, Worthing, 
Sussex, was blessed last month by the Bishop 
of Lewes, the Rt. Rev. G. H. Warde. The 
extension takes the form of two more bed- 
sitting rooms for blind guests, and part of 
the cost has been subscribed by friends of 
the late Dr. Ethel Vaughan-Sawyer, in 
memory of her and her medical work as a 
Harley Street doctor. She became blind and 
was a resident at St. John’s Guest House for 
three months shortly before she died. The 
Bishop described her as a great doctor and 
surgeon and a great Christian—a humble 
disciple of Our Lord. ‘“‘ The one thing we 
need in the world to-day,’ he said, “is 
simple goodness.”’ 


Another Scented Garden.—The Burnham- 
on-Sea Guest House for the Blind, the 
Holiday Home of the Cardiff Institute for 
the Blind, has been informed by the 
Burnham-on-Sea Urban District Council that 
sweet-scented plants are being planted in a 
corner of the Manor Gardens especially for 
the use of the blind. Each plant will have 
a Brailled label fixed to a small post. 
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Opening of New East Sussex Home.—The 
memory of Mrs. Mabel Lister, of Lewes, who 
did so much on behalf of the East Sussex 
Association for the Blind has been perpetuated 
in the establishment of a Home for Blind 
Women at Admiralty House, Wallands 
Crescent, Lewes. 

The Home, with accommodation for 20 
women, was opened last month by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County (the Duke of Norfolk, 
K.G.) and was dedicated in a short service 
conducted by the Bishop of Lewes (the Rt. 
Rev. Geoffrey H. Warde). 

Commander H. S. Egerton, D.S.C., Chair- 
man of the East Sussex County Council, which 
controls the activities of the Association, said 
that the provision of the Home was entirely 
due to the Association, which had been busy 
gathering in funds. The total outlay was 
in the region of £12,000, and towards that the 
Association had got together £11,000, leaving 
£1,000 still to be found. 

The Duke of Norfolk, who congratulated 
those who had made the Home possible, 
said it was in the Christian spirit of the 
country that they had met that afternoon. 


Home Teachers Meet at Manchester.—The 
National Association of Home Teachers of 
the Blind held a meeting of members re- 
cently, in the Conference Room, Town Hall, 
Manchester, with Mr. M. L. Ryan, A.C.LS., 
in the Chair. There was a large attendance 
of members and student Home Teachers to 
hear Mr. J. C. Colligan, Assistant Secretary, 


National Institute for the Blind, speak on | 


the work of the Institute, and many questions 


were asked at the close of his talk. A vote | 


of thanks was moved by Mr. T. M. Poulton, 
and seconded by Miss D. Duthie. 


Birmingham Branch of the 


been opened, 


and the support of those 
interested in 


the improvement, where 


necessary, of welfare services for the blind | 
will be welcomed. Apart from dealing with | 
Blind Welfare matters, the Branch proposes ] 
to arrange a series of social activities inthe | 


New Year, and full particulars can be 


obtained from the Branch Secretary, Mr. | 


EY; Norman ’'Gréen}’ 32) ‘Cobden ™s Street, 
Wollaston, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. Meet- 


National © 
Federation.—The Birmingham Branch of the © 
National Federation of the Blind has recently | 
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ings are held on the second Saturday of the 
month at the Blind Aftercare Department, 
Easy Row, Birmingham. 


Merseyside Social Club.—It has been pointed 
out that the news item in the November 
issue of THE NEw Beacon with reference 
to the opening of the Merseyside Social Club, 
did not give a correct impression of the facts. 
The Club’s Building in Dingle Lane, Liverpool, 
was purchased by the Liverpool Workshops 
and Birkenhead Society for the Blind, Inc. 
The alterations were made under the super- 
vision of the Society’s architects by a con- 
tractor engaged and paid for by the Society, 
which also provided the furniture. To a 
great extent the Society was enabled to 
undertake such a heavy expense by the 
collections made by Col. T. L. Frankland, 
of the Liverpool Branch Office of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

In addition to providing the premises, 
furniture, etc., the workshops are paying the 
rates, the cost of cleaning, and making an 
annual donation of £100 to the Club funds. 


Long Service Gifts at Wolverhampton 
Workshops.—On their retirement, after an 
average of 52 years’ service as basket makers 
in the Wolverhampton Workshops, Messrs. 
Arnold, Burns, Cunniffe and Lawley received 
a gift of £10 each from the Committee of 
the Wolverhampton, Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind. Miss Olive Wright, 
also retiring after 25 years’ service as a 
round machiné knitter, received a gift of £5. 
Gifts from their fellow blind workers were 
also presented. 


Northern Ireland Home Teachers’ Con- 
ference.—At the annual conference last month 
of Northern Ireland Home Teachers of the 
Blind in Belfast, the delegates were welcomed 
by Mrs. Irene Calvert, M.P., and there were 
addresses by Miss M. G. Thomas, of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind, Mr. D. G. 
Neill, Director of Social Studies, Queen’s 
University, and Mr. A. H. Leppard, Manager 
of the Home Industries Department, National 
Institute for the Blind, and Chairman of 
the National Association of Workshops for 
the Blind. . 


Blind Children Televised.—Two six-year-old 
blind twins, Bernard and Roger, from the 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies at Lea- 
mington, were the principal actors in a 
television demonstration by Marconi Instru- 
ments, Ltd., in Leamington last month. 
The audience saw them playing with their 
toys and heard them speak. 
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New Home for Coventry.—The Coventry 
Society for the Blind has acquired a house 
known as “ Hampton,’ in Warwick Road, 
Coventry, which it is intended will be con- 
verted into a Home for elderly blind people. 
It will accommodate about 18 people, but 
the adaptations and furnishing will probably 
take about six months to complete. 


Guild of Blind Gardeners.——The Committee 
appointed by the Council of the National 
Institute to conduct the Guild of Blind 
Gardeners, which is now under the Institute’s 
administration, consists of Mr. Frank Eyre 
(Chairman), Councillor the Rev. R. V. Bainton, 
Mrs. A. E. Eastwood, Alderman Garrow and 
Mr. A. Lear. The object of the Guild is to 
promote gardening amongst the blind and to 
assist blind gardeners in every possible way. 
Membership is open to any registered blind 
person throughout the country who is in- 
terested and engaged personally in gardening, 
and the enrolment fee is Is. which is not 
renewable annually. Members are entitled to a 
rebate of 50 per cent., within a maximum of 
£2 in any one year, on the cost of seeds, tools, 
fertilisers and other gardening requirements. 
They make their own purchases, and claim the 
rebate on receipted bills. 

It is hoped that local agencies and asso- 
ciations for the blind will assist the work of 
the Guild by encouraging interest in gardening 
amongst the blind people for whose welfare 
they are responsible. Full particulars of the 
Guild can be obtained on application to Miss 
G. M. Turner, Secretary, Guild of Blind 
Gardeners, 224, Great Portland Street, London, 
Mian 


Preston School for Partially Sighted.—A 
recently completed wing to the School for 
the Partially Sighted, Fulwood, Preston, was 
formally opened last month by the Mayor of 
Preston, Alderman F. Jamieson. The wing, 
which will house thirty boys, includes class- 
rooms, playrooms, dormitories and auxiliary 
services. 


COMMONWEALTH NEWS 


™ Armitage Memorial Fund.—The late Miss Alice 
S. Armitage was Founder and President of the 
National Council for the Blind of Ireland, and 
while she gave generously to many good causes, 
the needs of the Blind of Ireland were perhaps 
nearest of all to her heart. It is eminently 
appropriate, therefore, that the Fund which 
has been organised to commemorate her will 
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be used, through the National Council, for the 
benefit of the Irish blind. ' 


We wholeheartedly commend the Fund’s 
appeal to all who wish to pay tribute to a life 
of selfless devotion and to show in tangible form 
their gratitude to one whose memory will 
always be treasured by those who knew her or 
were familiar with her. work. Donations, 
however small, will be appreciated and should 
be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, National 
Council for the Blind of Ireland, 11, Molesworth 
Street, Dublin. Cheques and postal orders 
should be made payable to “ Armitage Memorial 
Fund.’’ +; 


Blind Kiosk Managers in Dublin.—Two blind 
men have been put in charge of two kiosks 
specially erected for them by the Dublin City 
Council. If the experiment is successful—as it 
is in London and in Canada—the scheme will 
be extended to other blind people with an 
aptitude for business. 


Cribbage and the Canadian Blind.—The 
following notes are from a recent issue of the 
Canadian publication Outwitting Handicaps :— 


Nowadays Gin Rummy and its somewhat 
more complicated successors seem to _ be 
favourites among card-loving folk everywhere. 
However, there are still many who prefer the 
more serious, hard-thinking card games such as 
auction bridge and cribbage. Off-hand, one 
wouldn’t believe that a cribbage board, with its 
many holes for inserting the scoring pegs would 
lend itself to an evening’s enjoyable entertain- 
ment for the blind. This they can do with a 
special board, which has eyelets marking the 
peg holes and sturdy metal scoring pegs to 
.secure them when pegged in. The sightless are 
able to enjoy the game as it progresses from 
hole to hole just as do the normal devotees. 


In fact the game of cribbage has distinct 
advantages for the blind. The number of cards 
dealt is small and the mental arithmetic factor 
is large. The small number of cards makes it 
easy for the blind person to play the cards as 
dealt, and the arithmetic factor puts him on a 
par with other players. 


Several successful cribbage leagues for the 
blind have been organised in Canada, notably 
in Toronto and Regina. Each of these leagues 
consists of eight players. Records are kept 
of all their game scores, and at the end of a 
set period prizes are awarded to the leading 
players. , 

Cribbage boards of the type used by the 
leagues are supplied through the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, for $1.25 each. 
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The Braille Institute of America.—The autumn 
number of Light, the letterpress periodical 
issued by the Braille Institute of America, Los 
Angeles, celebrates the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Institute, founded in r919 by Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, its Managing Director and Vice- 
President to-day. Seven years before that date, 
Mr. Atkinson, who was then, as he puts it, Cre 
cowboy on the Montana range,” was himself 
“suddenly plunged into a world of physical 
darkness.” From small beginnings, with the 
first headquarters in the Atkinson garage, the 
Institute has grown far beyond its early purpose 
of serving as a publishing house for books for 
the blind. That service indeed, it still per- 
forms—printing books in Braille and Moon 
and loaning books, magazines and Talking 
Book records from its library—but in addition 
it has a Department of Social Welfare, with 
Home Teachers, recreational classes and a 
Placement Service. It has plans for enlarging 
its buildings and one of its immediate aims 1s 
to launch group work with the deaf-blind. 
The ‘birthday party” of the Institute was 
held on 30th September—complete with a 
gigantic cake. We are a little late with our 
greetings, but perhaps not too late to say, 
‘Many happy returns of the day.”’ 

French Blind Organist’s American Tour.— 
Monsieur André Marchal left France by air at 
the beginning of October for the U.S.A., where 
he is giving a series of organ recitals for a period 
of about three months. When he returns to 
France, Monsieur Marchal will resume his regular 
Bach recitals in which the items are introduced 
with spoken commentaries by Norbert Duforcq, 
author of “‘ J. S. Bach, Master of the Organ.” 

Deaf-Blind Girl Televised.—Miss Geraldine 
Lawhorn, who is deaf-blind, took part in a 
television programme given by the New York 
Association for the Blind on the 2nd October, 
on the occasion of “ Employ the Physically 
Handicapped ’’ Week. The programme was one 
of a regular series called ‘‘ The Chapel Hour.” 


A quartet of blind singers provided the hymns, 


and a blind girl read from a Braille Bible. Miss 
Lawhorn’s part in it was, first, to have the 
sermon transcribed on to her hand in the 
Manual Alphabet, and then to take part in an 
interview with the preacher in which he asked 
her about her school work and her hopes for 
the future. Miss Lawhorn’s voice carried 
perfectly over the microphone, and her picture 
was so clear that one friend told her that she 
seemed to walk right into her living-room. 
Miss Lawhorn points. out that television 
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should give many talented disabled persons a 
chance to show their abilities. ‘‘ The camera is 
focused on the abilities,’ she says,-“‘ and omits 
the inabilities. That is what we need.’ She 
also points out that television appearances 
should be easy for the blind and even the deaf- 
blind, because the camera does not come into 
focus until the scene is fully prepared, so that 
viewers would not have to see those taking part 
in a programme being led on to the platform, 
and other embarrassments of that kind. 

Anniversary in Norway.—The Norwegian 
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Association: of the Blind—Norges Blindefor- 
bund—has just celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. There was a Festival at the Oslo 
University, at which the King of Norway, the 
Crown Prince, the Crown Princess, and the Queen 
of Denmark, were present. A poem written for 
the occasion was read by a blind girl in national 
costume, a blind pianist and a blind singer gave 
solo performances, and there were speeches by 
the King and the Norwegian Prime Minister. 
The whole proceedings, lasting an hour and 
ten minutes, were broadcast. 


SIGHT 


By MARJORIE A. LEWIS 


throat for you to stroke, 


vi. are not blind when I can see to bring a thrush’s speckled 


To use your outstretched fingers as his perch, 
Feeling his cold claws clinging to you. 
Or when at dawn you hear him rap a snail upon a stone to get a 
quicy morsel. 


You are not blind if I can see to guide you to a hedge of hazel 


nuts 


And deep red haws, 


To curve your hand around the pale green clusters, and feel among 
the thorn for little berries. 


You are not blind beside the water-mill, making its eerie niuste 
ceaselessly, 
Your fingers trace the carven names of lovers 


On the timber 


And caress the velvet water-moss. 


You are not sighiless in a field of 
Standing corn, crisp to your touch 


And whispering in the wind, 


Nor when I lead vou to a low stone wall, where you can sit and 
love the warm grey stones, and hear the distant 
echo of a barking dog 


And lowing cows at milking time. 


You are not blind when clanking 
Pails and swish of creamy milk 


And crunching cud, 


Tell their own tale that mild brown creatures circle you around. 


You need no sight to hear 


The church bells chiming their sunset tunes over the quiet 
- meadows. 
But I am blind if my poor pen has failed to give you all 
its small imaginings. 
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ON WORRY 
Byi DOROTHY DMBRYANT 
(Deaf-Blind Editor of “ The Braille Rainbow ’’) 


ce ON’T worry!” we frequently hear 
|) people say, partly as an excuse for not 
having any better advice to give. What 
is worry? If I had been asked by 
the great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson, to 
supply a definition of the word “ worry ”’ for his 
famous Dictionary, I should have said it was 
“Thinking and caring more about things than 
other people ; an over-sensitiveness and greater 
capacity for feeling.’”’ It would be interesting, 
if not amusing, to know just what his own 
definition was, for he could worry, and «quite 
needlessly. Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson 
would touch every post he passed, and if he 
missed one, he would go back and touch that 
too; and he worried all his life about death, 
till at last it came, and he worried no more. 
The type of person who “ thinks and cares more 
about things,” is very different in temperament 
from those who claim that they ‘“‘ never worry ”’: 
who more often than not, use a stoical in- 
difference as a cloak to cover up their ignorance 
and have no advice to give, and just say a 
prayer and leave it there. 

It will be readily admitted that people who 
worry are often people with nerves. A psycholo- 
gist once said that the people who do things, 
are the people with nerves, the rest are just 
ordinary people. We can find plenty of instances 
to support this assertion. It is as if their over- 
charged nerves clamour for expression, but 
unfortunately, like the insect which dies when 
it has spent its sting, the gratification of the 
expression brings about a reaction, and prostra-~ 
tion or nervous exhaustion follows. Their 
greater capacity for “ thinking and caring more 
about things ” takes more from their resources. 
_ An A.R.P. Warden once remarked to me that 
it amazed him that people with nerves could 
face up to the horrors of war with a courage 
equalling their own. I told him it was because, 
i their constant struggle against nerves, they 
had developed or strengthened their own inner 
resources. And this fact may explain the 
fortitude and courage of the blind and deaf- 
blind. They have learned, or are learning, to 
“ suffer and be strong” under strains and 
stresses that would bowl many a normal person 
over. 

I have sometimes thought that those with a 
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very little sight are put to as great, if not 
greater strain, than those who have no sight at 
all, for in striving to put their little bit of sight 
to the utmost possible use, they are anxious, 
partly out of consideration for their own safety, 
lest things are not really as they imagine they see 
them. So, left to themselves, they are apt to 
be misjudged and credited with having more 
sight than they really have. But the totally 
blind are recognised at once as having no sight 
at all, and are considered wonderful if they 
attempt to do anything for themselves. 


Then, too, there is the strain of our inability 
to discern the effect of our words on other people. 
We cannot tell if they are smiling with pleasure 
or frowning with disapproval. Without the 
evidence of our senses, our imagination is liable 
to run into wrong channels, and we form our 
own conclusions and build upon them until they 
become convictions, and so feel from their 
silence, that people are indifferent. The hearing- 
blind have the advantage over us here, in that 
they can often tell by the tone of the voice. 


' That there are people who worry needlessly, 
no one will deny. Such worry can generally 
be traced either to ignorance or to a consciousness 
of inability to tackle a problem beyond their 
powers and the consequent strain to the nerves 
caused by the effort. Some years ago, I watched 
the famous dancer, Raymond Duncan, demon- 
strate how we worry needlessly and waste our 
energies. He showed how we get into a taxi, 
and because it is held up in a-jam or obeys the 
“Go Slow’ order, we are sure we have lost 
that train, and we get mad with the driver and 
try to help the taxi along till finally we arrive 
at the station, hot and flurried, with twenty 
minutes to wait. And he showed, by depicting 
the effortless, rhythmic pacing up and down of 
a lion, how we should walk upstairs with our 
legs and not our hearts. But I have since 
wondered what were fis reactions when his 
beautiful wife, Isidora, was strangled by her 
scarf blowing in the wind when in her open car. 
We can only hope that there was someone at 
hand who “ understood,” for I believe that the 
great panacea for so-called “worrying,” is the 
sharing of it with true, real, understanding 
friends, one human and one Divine. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Dr. GABRIEL FARRELL, 


Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
(A paper read at the Second International Congress for the Education of Maladjusted Children in 
Amsterdam, Holland, July 19, 1949). 


(concluded from last issue) 


assistance grew beyond what the private 

groups could give. And during the first 

third of that century there was a consider- 
able growth in public organisations carrying out 
programmes somewhat similar, though more 
extensive than, those initiated by the voluntary 
societies. These programmes conducted by the 
states broadened their activities to include 
financial assistance for those unable to earn their 
living because of lack of training or through 
disabilities which made them unemployable. 
Financial assistance continued to expand until 
1935, when there were state programmes in 
twenty-six of the forty-eight states. These 
programmes included, in addition to financial 
assistance, home teaching, home industries with 
outlets through sales organisations, placement 
in private industry and, in some states, sheltered 
workshops. 


A S the twentieth century opened the need for 


The year 1935 marks a transition point in 
the programme for the blind in the United 
States, for in that year the passing of the 
Social Security Act put work for the blind on 
a national basis. Included in this Act was 
special provision for financial assistance to the 
needy blind. While this was of tremendous 
help to the states in providing financial aid 
to the blind, it did not strengthen the vocational 
programme. One of the weakest spots in this 
legislation is the provision that any money 
earned by a recipient of aid has to be deducted 
from the grant. As a result incentive to work 
is largely removed. Leaders of the blind are 
still trying to have this legislation changed so 
that there may be opportunity to earn a certain 
amount which would not be deducted from the 
grant made under the Social Security Act. 
In this way it is hoped that many persons now 
content to draw their pensions might be stirred 
to work and the old objective of contributory 
service ‘maintained. 

Another piece of national legislation which 
has had a constructive influence upon vocational 


training and employment opportunity for the 
blind is the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1943. This legislation provides federal funds 
for “‘ any service necessary to render a disabled 
individual fit to engage in remunerative occupa- 
tion.” “‘ Any service’ is a broad term in this 
legislation, for it permits medical and surgical 
care, prosthetic devices, rehabilitative training 
and placement service. All parts of this 
programme are conducted by state agencies for 
the blind which are reimbursed by federal funds. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this 
act in so far as vocational training is concerned, 
is that it provides opportunity for what is 
called “on the job”’ training, that is, placing 
a blind person in industry, on a farm, in a 
store or elsewhere and arranging that he shall 
receive compensation while he is being trained 
by his employer. This programme has done 
a great deal to rehabilitate blind persons and 
to make them vocationally good prospects. A 
recent report of the Federal Security Agency 
states that in the first five years of this Act 
8,546 blind men and women have been rehabili- 
tated to a point where they can make their 
own living. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation set 
up under this Act has been one of the most 
constructive agencies in the vocational training 
of the blind since the establishment of the 
schools. As it grows in service an integration 
between education and _ rehabilitation will 
greatly strengthen the vocational training of 
blind persons. As previously indicated, many 
of the schools have, in recent years, introduced 
several forms of training on a high vocational 
level. There has, however, been a feeling on 
the part of some educators that this is not in 
line with the trend of general education. Few 
schools have facilities to carry on such instruc- 
tion effectively and many of the young people 
are too immature to benefit by it. In the past 
such training had to be offered by the schools 
because there was no other provision for this 
type of instruction. Now the Rehabilitation 
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Act provides training, either “on the job” 
as described previously, or in any type of 
special school or institution of higher learning, 
since the Act enables the authorities to provide 
training for any blind person with a feasible 
objective. This provision is opening the doors 
of higher education and special training to more 
blind people than have ever before enjoyed 
these privileges. 

With this wider opportunity for specialised 
training, it becomes necessary to determine 
which persons have the specific abilities required 
for success, for it would bea waste of time and 
money to try to train the unfit. For measuring 
general intelligence there are several scales 
which have been used successfully in the 
schools for a quarter of a century, and more 
recently with some thousands of blind adults. 
Tests of school achievement presented in 
Braille have for a similar period served to 
measure academic progress and to help in 
educational guidance in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Recently the College Board 
Examinations, in Braille, have been used to 
determine fitness for college work. Interest 
inventories have proved suggestive in finding 
the chief fields of interest of secondary school 
pupils, and one of these inventories, the Kuder 
Preference Record, adapted for use with the 
blind by having the tester read the items and 
the subjects record their choices upon a dot- 
sheet, is now being extensively used with blind 
adults. For nearly ten years the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, generally required before 
admission to an American college, has been 
successfully used in a Braille and talking book 
adaptation with blind applicants. 

The search for tests of the mechanical aptitude 
of the blind—for ways. of predicting success 
in the use of the hands in industry—has been 
actively carried on for fifteen years, but with 
much less success than with other types of 
tests. The abundance of aptitude tests used 
with the seeing almost all depend upon eye- 
hand co-ordination and cannot be used with 
the blind. But recently four simple tests of 
fundamental manual skill have been giving 
satisfactory results—a turning and displacing 
test based on the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test and an assembly and a disassembly 
test based on the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual 
Worksample. Success in these tests and success 
in shop work have shown a high enough correla- 
tion so that these tests should give valuable 
indications of fitness or unfitness for certain 
types of occupation. 

Personality—that elusive complex of qualities 


which are of such vital importance in social 
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relations—is a major field of study among 


American clinical psychologists and a wide | 


variety of measuring devices have been tried. 
Many of the scales and questionnaires can be 
used with the blind by simply omitting the 
items which refer to experiences which would 
not occur in a blind person’s life such as the 
question ‘‘ Would you cross the street to avoid 
meeting a person you dislike very much?” and 
adjusting the norms to provide for the quantity 
and quality of the items left out. But since 
the responses depend upon the honesty of the 


subject and the degree of his insight into his 


own character—both important elements in the 
personality we are trying to measure—while 
there is great latitude for subjective variations 
in interpretation of the results by the tester 
the value of the numerical score obtained is 
questionable and the use of “ personality tests ”’ 
should be restricted to counsellors with thorough 
training in clinical psychology. 


The use of standardised objective tests before 
admission to college has done a great deal to 
prevent misfits and possible failures. From the 
earliest times, outstanding blind men and women 
have entered colleges and universities in the 
United States. Most of them have been 
successful, perhaps because only those with 
superior ability have been encouraged to attend 
college. From this college-trained group have 
come blind persons who have found their 
livelihood in many of the professions. Teachers 
are numerous, some have achieved success in 
journalism ; law is an outstanding profession 
where blind persons succeed, insurance and 
business administration, and a number of other 
professions are open to blind persons of high 
intellectual ability. 


Many have been successful in the political 
life of the country. There have been blind 
persons in the United States federal halls of 
legislation, and many of the states have blind 
legislators. At the present time three of 
our Perkins graduates are in the Massachusetts 
legislature, and at our graduation exercises just 
a month ago our principal speaker was a Perkins 
graduate, who is now the Attorney General 
of the State of Rhode Island, although he is 
a young man totally without sight. University 
has meant for this man and also for others, 
including the many young women who now 
attend college, not only larger vocational 
opportunity, but a general raising of the 
cultural standards of blind people as a whole. 
They represent the fulfilment of the early 
objective that through adequate training blind 
persons can take a contributory place in society. 


Ne New 
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A BLIND GIRL’S LONDON IMPRESSIONS 


By JOYCE HARDWICK 


NOISE, a crowd, an immensity, and a 
A country mind to take it all in—such is 
London and such am I; for although 
our capital has loomed before me like a 
giantess—strong, impressive, majestic, since the 
days of my infancy—I have never caught the 
mighty impulse of her life or shared in the 
secrets of her heart. But London has made an 
impact upon me from which I cannot escape 
whichever way I turn. It is not her size alone 
that is responsible for this, although that in 
itself was a cause of pride to me at one time. 
That our little island has built the largest city 
in the world can be reckoned as no small 
-achievement. Neither would I give first place 
to London’s political life as the hub of the 
Empire. Politics are a practical necessity, but 
they have, for me at least, no life-blood and 
throbbing heart-beats. Nor would her luxurious 
merchandise receive more than passing attention 
from me. I do not belong to the favoured few 
who are able to enjoy these things. Over and 
above all is something personal that draws me 
to London ; something I can get out of it, of 
which the city itself may know nothing. 


A day in London a short time ago reminded 
me of this theme, but its origins go so far back 
that I cannot trace them. My mother was a 
Londoner, and I found this out when a very 
small child, living in the country far away. 
Seventy miles was an impassable distance to 
me; so London, with its numerous buses and 
trams, its many huge shops, its smooth roads 
and pavements, its electric light and gas, and 
its wonderful taps that gave you water when 
you turned them, this London was a fairyland 
_ of marvels, for none of those things were in the 
country then. 


A little later I became aware of the identity 
of aunts and uncles who came on visits from 
London. They spoke with a different accent 
from mine and that of the village pegple I knew, 
They. had different habits too. One aunt in 
particular was afraid of cows, which caused my 
brother and me a good deal of mirth. Some of 
them carried a funny thing in their case called a 
camera, which they just clicked, and a picture 
of ourselves was made. All very exciting to me. 


When I was an older girl, I actually went to 
London. My memories of this visit are neces- 
sarily rather vague. There is little to write 
‘about, except to say the city fulfilled all my 


expectations. So many places to go to, so many 
things to do; I thought no one living in London 
could ever have a dull moment. As to its streets 
being paved with gold—I had long’ago given up 
belief in the literal fact; but I did have the © 
impression there was a lot of wealth flying about, 
and that anyone who had wit and brains could 
collect a large sum of it. 


So much for the early background to my early 
London impressions. The years have brought 
many facts to my knowledge, and it is only fair 
to mention some of the unpleasant ones. Slums 
and dens of crime, present not in London alone 
but in all large cities, are common knowledge to 
everybody. But one thing that inspired me with 
awe as a child impresses me in quite a different 
way now. I have travelled rght through 
London, from north to south, by road and by 
train several times; and the accumulation of 
buildings, business houses, shops, flats and 
dwelling-houses, hotels and hostels, I find very 
depressing. There seems to be something wrong 
somewhere. Surely human beings were not 
meant to herd together in such a conglomerate 
mass. No; there is not enough room to be, to 
live, to think. If one is herded with the ants, 
one must exist like the ants; never go alone, 
but swarm with other ants. People, people ; 
one cannot move without being hedged in by 
them, bumping into them, or having them 
bump into you. 


This feeling may be connected with the fact 
of my being a country person, and also the 
corresponding feeling of littleness that goes with 
it. I am most aware of these uncomfortable 
experiences when I have to travel and go with 
the crowds. A passing bump into a person does 
not appeal to me. I like to sit in a quiet place 
and have my talk out. The Underground, too, 
is an unpleasant necessity. The dry, hot air and 
the terrible din are uncomfortable, even without 
the crowds, and I am usually the fortunate 
traveller who can go my journeys out of rush 
hours. 


These objections have the disadvantage of not 
being very original, from the reader’s point of 
view. They contribute little or nothing to my 
personal impressions of London. The things I 
like I take to myself. Some of these are the 
things that make London differ from all other 
places I know. My knowledge of London at — 
night is negligible, but there is a memory tucked 
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away in my mind of a frosty night and the 
warmth of a chestnut roaster which saluted me 
with a friendly glow and a delicious odour. 
There is a restaurant, with hot supper, an 
orchestra, and male waiters. ° And the barrow 
boys—where do they come from, and why are 
they allowed to occupy important corners of the 
street ? I cannot help wondering at this, in 
these days of strict traffic control and labour 
shortage. There must be thousands of these 
boys all over London. But if I turn from the 
broader considerations to those which are 
narrower and personal, I have to admit I would 
regret the passing of the barrows. How many a 
city worker has cheered his wife with an un- 
expected gift from one of these I cannot say. 
But I know the London streets would lose 
something of their character if the barrow boys 
were no more. 

London has many historical associations for 
me, the more intimate ones being connected 
with authors and their books, and with makers of 
music. The Dickens’s London, still quite small ; 
the homes and haunts of the creators of English 
art and artistic beauty. Most of these seem to 
have found their way to London sooner or later. 


BEACON 
I have explored but few of these places yet, but — 
hope to do so some day, and to make them more 
nearly a part of my life. For writers have a 
knack, not merely of making a place live in 
their books, but of giving the very place itself 
a new life of its own. | 

One final word about special buildings which 
have woven themselves into my ‘life’s history. 
The living spirit that makes its home in these 
buildings has performed this incredible feat ; for 
most of these places I have never entered. From 
them has flowed out to me the healing and 
creating of the spirit which comes from the 
written and the spoken word, and from music. 
How much I owe to three such buildings in 
London can never rightly be measured, but I 
must write about these in more detail another 
time. 

Such are the impressions of my London ; but 
impressions they must remain. My fair city falls 
short of my expectations here and there, but she 
is made by human beings, for human beings to 
dwell in, and fails as we fail; still, London 
means something to me which I cannot com- 
municate, and shares equally with the country 
in the making of my life. : 


‘THE POOR OLD MAN IN THE CORNER ” 


interest in the work of the National 

Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, Mr. Arthur 

Sculthorpe, who is himself deaf and blind, 
makes a most moving appeal. “If,” he says, 
“when I could see and hear, the words ‘ He is 
deaf and blind’ had been spoken to me of 
some person, I should have pictured an old man, 
rather shabbily dressed, somewhat slovenly 
and with little sign of life in him, sitting in a 
corner, slumped up and taken little notice of 
by anybody else. If I had been brought close 
to such a figure my reaction would have been 
unadulterated pity and my hand would have 
dived into my pocket for some money to leave 
for him. 

“That picture would describe some of our 
deaf-blind people to-day—but only some. They 
are the ones who have lost sight and hearing, 
perhaps at an age when they were already 
tired and worn out with the struggle for 
existence as normal people, or who have been 
shut away in the care of stupid and ignorant 
guardians. They have not the strength to fight 
this devastating calamity. They need every bit 
of material comfort that we can give them to 
help to ease their forlorn lot. 


I: an article which is being used to arouse 
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“ But that picture represents only a part 
and, with an enlightened welfare system, that 
part must grow smaller and smaller. Human 
beings should never have been allowed to get 
into that state... 

“When you think of ‘The Deaf-Blind,’ 
think of yourself without sight or hearing. 
Do not exaggerate what that would mean 
(there is little danger that you would minimise 
what it would mean!). Deaf-blind people 
could be as natural and quite as good company 
as any other people zf they were allowed to be, 
but when they are subjected to a continuous 
mass mentality which assumes them to be little 
better than animated corpses, the chances of 
them becoming ‘Old Men in the Corner’ are 
manifest. @ 

‘““We mean our League to be an enlightened 
Welfare Body. We need the support of all 
intelligent sighted people, not only in helping 
our Funds, but in spreading a more sensible 
and realistic knowledge of what deaf-blind 
people are like and how much harder life is | 
made for them by the general public’s insistence 
on regarding them all as Old Men in the Corner, 
rather than as ordinary people who happen not | 
to be able to see or hear.”’ uore S| 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


|} HOSE responsible for propagating interest in Blind Welfare amongst sighted people 
have sometimes been criticised, mainly by the blind themselves, for making a little 
too much of the achievements of blind people. They have been accused of letting 
their admiration and enthusiasm wield too colourful a brush, thereby transforming 
the ordinary into the extraordinary and distorting the picture. 


We must confess to the occasional use of the colourful brush, but our critics 
should understand that we use it because we are able to dip it into the richness of 
our experience. People who are seldom in contact with the blind are awed by their 

accomplishments, but people who are always in contact with the blind are awed more, simply because ~ 
they are intimately acquainted with the inner history of the accomplishments. They know of all 
the obstacles, physical and abstract, created by blindness along the paths of every ambition ; they 
know of the tediousness and irritations of a continuous dependence on sighted assistance ; they 
know something of the mental strain and tension of sightlessness ; and it is through the magnifying 
glass of such microscopic knowledge that they view each accomplishment in larger and broader 
perspective, and paint accordingly. 

But viewed without the magnifying glass of intimacy with inherent difficulties overcome, 
what many blind people accomplish in many walks of life is sufficiently striking to be intrinsically 
worthy of chronicle. Survey the achievements of the blind noted in THE NEw BEAcon during the 
past year, and you will find a catalogue of successes which would crown with laurels any sighted 
community. 


In January, we hear of two blind physiotherapists making history by passing the Chartered 
Society’s examination for teachers, and of a blind player of the marimba, an extremely difficult 
instrument, carrying all before him in national broadcasting contests in America; in February, of 
' two blind musicians gaining licentiateship diplomas as piano-teachers, of a blind Canadian who, 
winning the highest rank in theological examinations, secures special permission from the Holy See 
to be ordained as a priest, and of a blind chimney-sweep carrying on his job at the age of seventy-four. 
And so on through the months we learn of a blind chess-player playing thirteen simultaneous matches 
and winning nine ; of the personal tribute paid by the Archbishop of Canterbury to a blind vicar’s 
work at his silver jubilee service; of a blind factory employee becoming Attorney General of an 
American State ; of a blind man classed as one of a University’s best wrestlers ; of a blind musician 
getting his Mus. Bac. degree ; of two blind radio artists taking on teaching at a school for the deaf ; 
of a blind girl appointed as assistant mistress at a high school for sighted girls ; of blind men elected 
as Councillors ; of a blind inventor’s binding machine aiding the export market ; of a blind children’s 
choir winning three cups in an open competition ; of a blind music teacher getting a diploma in 
psychology ; of a blind man appointed County Convener; of a blind athlete qualifying for a high 
national award ; of a blind girl gaining a certificate for ballroom dancing and another awarded an 
international certificate for teaching dancing ; of a blind man walking 175 miles in nine days; of 
a blind man designing a new pen for the commercial market ; of a blind harpist’s musical composition _ 
being used as a test piece for sighted competitors ; of a blind student securing his B.Sc. with honours 
in economics ; of a blind man’s appointment as lecturer in history at a University ; of an award to a 
partially blind man for saving life at sea. 


In addition to achievements such as these, we have announced the periodical examination 
successes of blind pupils in schools and training centres—successes which would compare favourably 
with those recorded in the annals of any school. And this brings us to the main purpose behind.these 
listed achievements of the blind. It is not to glorify the blind by accentuating the abnormality of 
their achievements ; it is to characterise the blind by stressing the normality of their achievements. 
What we wish these records to show is that the blind boy and girl, given the tools, can obtain the same 
scholastic successes as sighted children ; that in the professions, in business, in industry, the blind, 
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given the tools, can acquire ability and compete successfully ; that in the higher walks of life, the 
blind, given the tools, can shine as brightly as those who climb the heights in light. 

Blind aspirants do not always succeed ; neither do sighted aspirants; but, given the tools, 
blind people are able to match with confidence along most of the normal roads to success. The whole 
secret of their normal progress in normal ways as normal people lies in them being given the proper 
tools—not only the technical means of overcoming their lack of sight but the mutual understanding 
which places this, their only lack, in complete subjection to the unconquerable spirit and power of 


striving humanity. 
dD 


THE EDITOR. 


PERSONALITIES 


By MARJORIE EDEN 


“ The key to every man is his supreme want ’’—CHARLES MORGAN 


and Moon, at America Lodge, the 
National Institute’s Home of Recovery 
for the Newly Blind. Teaching has 
ever been my ambition. When a child I longed 
to possess a blackboard—and loved school— 
except arithmetic. Even now, the hymn “ All 
things bright and beautiful’’ depresses me 
because we sang it in the Kindergarten while 
the squared paper on which we did our morning 
sums was being handed round. The infant 
who performed this task was good at them, and 
whien the scholarship exam. came along she 
called for me. There was a hold-up, because I 
was: eating an enormous fish breakfast, having 
heard it was good for the brain. As we ran to 
school I inquired what she’d had for breakfast. 
“A whisky and soda.” Her father had been 
in the Indian Army. She won a scholarship and 
is a successful doctor. Edith Summerskill 
might have suggested snoek for the brain to 
those Oxford undergraduates! One of her 
patients was a’pupil of mine. 
Among staff and pupils the medical profession 
is often discussed. The mother of one of them 
received most beneficial treatment from Dr. 
Crippen. A man from Dorchester had, while 
working in the hospital, cleaned the knife which 
had cut out the heart of Thomas Hardy :— 


Pe almost a decade I have taught Braille 


é¢ 


... Dhose ghoulish sentimentalists who parted 
Ihe poor remains in a divided bed 

... And now lis heart at Melstock thinly crying 
Fo ashes that Westminster holds in state.”’ 


_ Here is the story of a doctor’s kindness on 
which I love to dwell. Charlie Green was a 
gardener. Through failing sight and a mal- 
formed foot he lost job after job. At length 
he found that he was being employed by an 
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eye-specialist ! One wet afternoon, Charlie 
was sawing logs when the doctor strolled in and 
suggested another saw—of course, Charlie 
had to grope around, and his plight was dis- 
covered. The eyes. were examined, treatment 
prescribed, and the Doctor said that he or his 
family would do any jobs which Charlie found 
difficult. Through him, Charlie came to us, 
and “in the country of the blind ” he was quite 
a tower of strength. He escorted parties to the 
beach—he said the sea water strengthened his 
bad foot—and went long walks with us. His 
deafness cut him off from general conversation, 
but if addressed, his ever smiling face lit up. 
During these walks I learnt that he had always 
longed to travel, and though at first he was sure 
that his rough hands would never be able to 
feel the letters, I persuaded him to try, and soon 
we were answering the call of the wild together. 


Tell me where's Braille reading bred ? 
In the hand or in the head ? 


The latter, says T. S. Drake, under whose 
guidance, example and constructive criticism 
I have had the pleasure of working at America 
Lodge. 

And so I achieved my ambition, thanks to 
the National Institute for the Blind, and also 


to a St. Dunstaner who lent me a Stainsby, 


and encouraged me to write—for, though I had 
quickly learnt to read Braille and devoured 
one library book after another, I had no idea, 
until I came to write it, of the rules, without 
a thorough knowledge of which it is impossible 
to do so correctly. And at first I refused the 
offer of the machine, saying I knew no blind 
people to whom to write. ““ What about me ? ”’ 
said he. What a difference now! Thanks to 
my work, I shall never catch. up with my 
correspondence if I live to be a hundred, which 
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heaven forbid! Also the St. Dunstaner intro- 
duced me to those splendid periodicals (alas ! 
discontinued during the war), Punch, and the 
Literary Journal, and through a Register issued 
with the latter, asking for volunteer war 
workers, I have my job. Bernard Shaw says 
that anyone can get what he really wants ! 


I have mentioned T. S. Drake, the blind 
Warden of America Lodge, whose free, indepen- 
dent spirit is an inspiration to all who have the 
good fortune to enter his orbit: and it is from 
him and his wife that the happy atmosphere 
which permeates the place, comes. They are 
never petty, their criticism always helpful 
and impartial. The chief members of their 
splendid domestic staff have been with them 
almost from the start. 


War casualties gradually became fewer, 
and now the newly blind come to us for a pre- 
liminary course in typing, handicrafts, wood- 
work, Braille, etc. Some of them go on to the 
National Institute’s School of Physiotherapy, 
others to Bridgnorth to continue training as 
telephonists or to the shorthand-typing course 
there ; others into various types of industrial 
employment. 

Many of my pupils have no knowledge of 
Braille when they come ; some know a little, 
others quite a lot, but they practically all enjoy 
the spirit of competition, and the feeling that 
they are all in the same boat—that there’s 
someone worse off, to whom they can lend a 
hand. 

My pupils have come from all over the world, 
and from every strata of society. They have 
included two or three Germans who had suffered 
under Hitler; an English girl who came from 
Ceylon to do her bit and encountered a bomb ; 
the daughter of a Chinese doctor, who could see 
perfectly but who learnt Braille that she might 
teach blind children when she returned to 
Singapore; a doctor, a native of Uganda who 
was scarcely a pupil as he was an excellent 
braillist when he came ; an engine driver, and 
an Oxford and a Cambridge M.A. 


We have encouraged them to write their 
experiences—as a form of typing or Braille 
“homework.”’ The first young man to whom [ 
mentioned this pastime was rather scornful. 
He was a nice boy, a fitter, but had a lot of pain. 
Jslnat s,what.kids do—at home. ;.:«f Well,’ 
said I, brightly, “Isn’t this a Home?” He 
laughed, and wrote me such an amusing tale 
which he called ‘‘ Unlucky ? ”’ 

On New Year’s Eve he had been to a party at 


- his girl’s, and coming home late inadvertently 
let in the New Year. When he got into bed it 


- from a river bank this time. 
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collapsed under him. He had a ticket for a 
New Year's Day dance. As he started to dress 
the electric light failed and he had not a shilling 
for the meter. Trying to shave by candlelight 
he burnt his hair, and as he put a match to the 
geyser it blew up! When he regained conscious- 
ness he went to the dance, but his girl was 
dancing with another, and never spoke to him 
again. 

Carruthers, who had been a District Com- 
missioner in the Colonial Service, wrote for me 
a strange story. 

When he arrived at a village in an outpost 
of the Empire where he was due to try a case, 
there were rumours abroad that a spell was 
being cast to prevent it. The day before the 
case was to be heard he went tarpon fishing, 
a favourite sport among Gold-Coasters. After 
an epic struggle the great fish lay in the bottom 
of the native craft from which it had been played 
and Carruthers with it—in a state of complete 
collapse! Before they reached the mainland, 
he was forced to ask the native rowers to put 
him ashore on a small island that he might lay 
in the shade. Eventually they reached the 
village where there was much rejoicing, because 
the huge fish was a coveted delicacy, but before 
going down “with a plethora of tropical 
diseases ’’ he was disappointed to hear the weight 
of the fish—after such a struggle! The drugs 
which cured the diseases destroyed his sight, 
and he never tried the case. 


After three months at America Lodge he 
flew to South America. Here he went riding 
alone. There were no trees. Saddling his 
horses, Margot and ‘Gretto, himself, they came 
to him when he entered the paddock. 


He wrote us of another fishing experience, 
Feeling a heavy 
pull he landed the catch, which made strange 
gurgling sounds. Warily he felt along the line— 
until he arrived at a giant eel ! 


Now he has started a new career. He attends, 
or listens-in, to every sporting event possible. 
With his wife he went along Striding Edge, . 
Helvellyn! (“ When I could see all right I 
ruined an expedition by refusing to n gotiate 
this deadly stretch; there is a sheer crop on 
one side.’’) His wife said that the proceedings 
were complicated, because in giving directions 


she never knows her right hand from her left ! 


She also told me that last summer, when 
indulging in a back-somersault into a bathing 
pool, he missed the edge by a whisker. 

When I last saw Carruthers he was in great 
form and said that his blindness was the best 
break ever. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Musician-Poet.—Mr. Stanley Gregory, 
F.R.C.O., of Caerphilly, a totally blind musician 
and piano-tuner who lost his sight in his ’teens 
and is now fifty-nine years of age, has just had 
published a volume of verse entitled ‘‘ Times 
and Tides and other Poems.” (R. H. Jones 
Ltd., Newport.) ‘A man can only write from 
experience,’’ he told a Press reporter, “‘ and 
until now I have been too young to write about 
anything with real understanding.” Mr. 
Gregory also composes music—‘‘ nothing very 
ambitious, you know, syncopated or modern, 
things you would hear people whistling.’’ His 
greatest joy is to listen to the massed Welsh 
choirs. “I am never more inspired than when 
I hear their voices echoing out over the 
valleys.” 


Blind Pastor’s New Post.—The Rev. W. 
Haydn Morgan, blinded in his student days at 
Oxford, has vacated the pastorate of the 
Gainsborough Congregational Church, Lincoln- 
shire, which he has held for the past four years, 
to take charge of the Congregational Church at 
Ashton-on-Mersey, Sale, Cheshire. 


Oldbury Grange Successes.—The following 
examination successes of pupils at the National 
Institute’s School of Training for Blind Tele- 
phone Operators and Shorthand-Typists, Old- 
bury Grange, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, have 
been announced. 


FACULTY OF TEACHERS IN COMMERCE— 
SHORTHAND 


80 words per minuie. Miss Marion Ashcroft (with 
distinction). é 
Miss Pamela House. 
Ad 6 Miss Esther Knowles. 


War Blinded Man’s Doctorate.—Mr. Vernon 
Parenton, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard. He is a 
Graduate of the Louisiana State University, 
which awarded him a Fellowship to enable 
him to collect data for a social study of the 
sugar-cane areas of the State. He joined the 
Navy as an Intelligence Officer in 1942, and 
was blinded in an ammunition explosion in 
New Caledonia in 1943. After a year in naval 
hospitals he resumed his duties at the Uni- 
versity and was anxious to complete his 
Doctor’s thesis, which is on the rural French- 
speaking people of Quebec and Southern 
Louisiana. He finished it in two and a half 
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years with the help of readers and research 
assistants, and received his Ph.D. for it from 
Harvard last year. Mr. Parenton is also the 
author of several articles which have appeared 
in various professional journals. | 

Veteran Blind Author and Naturalist——Plans 
have been announced by several civic organ- 
isations of Northampton, Mass., including 
the Lions Club, of which he is a member, to 
honour Mr. Clarence Hawkes on his eightieth 
birthday at the end of this year. Mr. Hawkes 
is the author of fifty-three published books, is 
a lecturer and naturalist and holds a number 
of academic degrees, the latest of which, a 
Doctorate of Humanities, he received in 1938. 
His life has been a very active one in spite of 
the amputation of one leg at the age of ten and 
of the fact that he was blinded accidentally when 
he was fourteen. 

Blind Frenchman takes Oxford Degree.— 
Last month, Gabriel Chrétien, aged thirty-four 
and born in Paris, received his Doctorate of 
Philosophy at Balliol College, Oxford. Blinded 
accidentally in childhood he learnt the piano 
and qualified as a masseur. For five years he 
studied law and philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, and graduating in both subjects, was 
awarded a _ British Council scholarship to 
Balliol College, Oxford, to study English law 
and comparative jurisprudence. He mastered 
English in about a year’s time, and was then 
able to speak colloquial English and read law 
in the English language. His studies over, he 
returned to Paris where he took a job on the 
staff of the Centre Nationale de la Recherche 
Scientifique to enable him to prepare his thesis 
for the Doctorate. He chose as his subject 
“The problem of consent in the formation of 
contracts in French and English law,” and 
finished his studies in England once more, 
making use of the Students’ Library of the 
National Institute for the Blind. He hopes to 
be able to work on international law with some 
of the new international organisations. 

A Blind Toymaker.—Aleck Cable, of Osborne 
Park, Perth, Western Australia, who has 
been blind for twenty-two years, decided 
during the war, when toys were in short supply, — 
to make some himself for his children. Some 
friends asked him to make toys for them, © 
and gradually he has built up a toy-making | 
business. : | 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Blinded but Unbeaten 


Vision AHEAD, by Air Commodore  P. 
Huskinson, C.B.E., M.C., published by 
Werner Laurie, price 11s. 6d. 

In “ Vision Ahead,’’ Air Commodore Huskin- 
son, who was blinded in an air raid in April, 
1941, has written an absorbing account of what 
went on behind the scenes before and during 
the war in the development of bomb warfare. 
The story, which is told with the vigour and 
directness of a man of action, is a fascinating 
one—spiced here and there with a rather grim 
humour. In 1940 the author was appointed 
Director of Armament Development in the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, under Lord 
Beaverbrook. His drive and enthusiasm 
matched those of his chief. Exasperated by the 
paper-and-file methods of other departments 
which threatened to delay urgent projects, he 
adopted the technique of doing what he saw 
needed to be done and then asking for per- 
mission afterwards. Such tactics, needless to 
say, did not endear him to the lovers of red 
tape ! 

It was in the midst of the London “ blitz” 
when his hands were full, not only with the 
development of bigger bombs (like the 12,000- 
pounder, which later breached the Mohne Dam) 
but also with the technique of bomb-disposal, 
that personal tragedy overtook him. A direct 
hit on his flat blinded him and he was taken to 
hospital. He met this shattering blow with 
perfect courage. Here is his reaction: ‘‘ After 
a few days of ingenious patching and salvaging 
attentions and several blood transfusions, I 
felt so nearly like my old self that I was eager 
to get back to my job again. I had the oddest 
feeling that the war had now resolved itself 
into a bombing duel between the enemy 
and myself.” Despite the opposition of sur- 
geons and nurses, he insisted on turning his 
room into an office and within a few weeks 


was back at his desk in the Ministry. The. 


briefest chapters in the book are those con- 
cerned with his blindness—one in which he 
describes how the idea of writing a book on 
his job came to him one sleepless night in 
hospital, and the other, headed “ Learning to 
be blind,’ where he tells how he set himself 
deliberately to acquire the knack of living 
always in the dark. He found that the “ ability 


to form mental pictures became more and 
more valuable as it steadily developed. Before 
long, he says “ I was able, by turning any device 
over and over in my fingers, to form in my 
mind a picture of its structure almost as clear 
as one I could have formed by actually looking 
at it.” To enable him to follow blueprints, an 
essential part of his job, his secretary pricked 
out the designs with an embossing wheel. 

D-Day preparations, visits to America and 
the production of the biggest bomb of all— 
the “Grand Slam,” 22,000 Ibs.—engrossed the 
Air Commodore’s attention until the end of the 
war, and it was only after his return to civil 
life that he was able to find time to write this 
book, which Lord Beaverbrook has described 
as “one of the outstanding stories of the war.”’ 
The author’s main purpose, in recounting the 
shortcomings as well as the successes of the air 
armament story since 1919, was to help to 
safeguard the future from the mistakes of the 
past. This is a lesson for the State. The lesson 
for the individual is no less clear, the victory 
that an indomitable will can pluck from the 
nettle—blindness. 


A ‘Blinded Soldier ’’ Novel 
Licuts Out, bv Baynard Kendrick, published 
by W. H. Allen. Price gs. 6d. net. 

Blindness in “‘ Vision Ahead ”’ is deliberately 
incidental to the main theme. In “ Lights 
Out” it is the vaison d’étve of the whole book. 
This is the story—written in the form of a 
novel—of a young American soldier, blinded in 
the war. It is written by a man who knows his 
subject intimately, for the author is a sighted 
instructor of blind servicemen in America. 

Larry Nevin was an ordinary young American 
with the normal tastes of his kind, who took 
life as he found it—and found it on the whole 
good. Blindness seemed to him at first a 
mortal blow, but gradually in the friendly 
atmosphere, first of Valley Forge General 
Hospital and later of Old Farms Convalescent 
Hospital, he began to recapture an interest 
and purpose in life. The story of his early 
training is of special interest, particularly that 
part which deals with his lessons in travel 
technique, a subject which has been studied 
much more intensively in America than in 
England. 
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Learning to make the fullest possible use of 
his other senses was a quicker process than 
learning to see with the eyes of his mind. Larry 
was a Southerner, brought up to believe that 
black is black and white is white and never 
the twain shall meet. The discovery that a 
friendly and helpful fellow-patient was a negro 
was at first a painful shock. Actually it 
marked a turning point in Larry’s life and was 
the first of many experiences which were to 
give him an entirely different outlook on life. 


The author spares no details of his hero’s 
moods and thoughts, and some readers may feel 
that a more reticent handling would sometimes 
have been more effective. _ Be that as it may, 


\ 
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the novel provides an excellent documentary of 
the American way of rehabilitation. 


‘‘ Southampton Calling”? 

Southampton has recently launched a small 
but lively monthly magazine, produced both in 
Braille and Roneo-type, under the title of 
“Southampton Calling!” It comes from the 
Social Club for the Blind, 43, The Avenue, 
Southampton, and is intended to be a local 
magazine where blind people of the district can 
entertain each other with their writings, discuss 
mutual problems and find news of social 
activities. Judging from the first two issues, 
local talent is certainly not lacking. We wish 
this new venture a long and successful career. 


~ CORRISPONDINCE 


A New Deal for the Deaf-Blind 
To the Editor, 

Str,—The need for a special Research Depart- 
ment for the study of Deaf-Blind Welfare 
Problems could not have been better empha- 
sised than by the evidence of the mental 
attitude of a typical deaf-blind person of 
to-day, shown in the letter of Mr. Fallowfield 
in your November issue. It reflects the attitude 
of the teachers and of the teachers of the teachers 
—that is, the conscious or unconscious con- 
viction that deaf-blind people are a segregated 
class and cannot hope to be otherwise. 

If this conviction had been carried to its 
logical conclusion and deaf-blind people had 
been segregated physically as they have been 
psychologically, that would at least have solved 
the problem from the point of view of ad- 
ministration and communications. But the 
conviction was not carried to its logical 
conclusion. While deaf-blind people were 
equipped with a language only suitable for 
segregation, they were left in a state of dilution 
amongst the ordinary population and expected 
to get along somehow. 

If the policy of dilution is to be the accepted 
one—as it must be—then it should be obvious 
that a common language is a first essential to 
any social rehabilitation. The Manual can 
never be that common language. And there 
is no means, as yet, by which, the spoken word 
can reach the brain of a deaf-blind person. 
We are left with only one possible means and 
that is the ability of a deaf-blind person to use 
the only “language’’ which every ordinary 
person knows—the sighted capitals. 
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Whether these are printed on the hand by 
the finger or used through a device, such as a 
printed glove, is immaterial. Research should 
concentrate on finding the quickest method of 
using this language. 

For every deaf-blind person in this country 
there are 10,000 other people—an immense 
reservoir from which, with a properly planned 
scheme of rehabilitation, that human com- 
panionship with normal people, which is so 
essential to the mental and physical well-being 
of a deaf-blind person, can be drawn. . 

It is understandable that there is a deep 
vested interest involved in the retaining of 
their old familiar and easy method by the 
older deaf-blind people of to-day, but the 
younger deaf-blind and the newly deaf-blind 
who still aspire to wider horizons, should be 
equipped with the means of attaining them. 
All welfare workers know what the lack of a 
common language has resulted in. It has 
driven deaf-blind people into the segregation 


_of the Deaf World with all the mental ills that 


segregation means. 


Our St. Dunstaner could not have chosen a 
more unfortunate parallel from his point of 
view than that of Braille and Manual. One 
need only ask him whether he uses Braille as 
a means of written communication with the 
ordinary world. He does not. As part of his 
training at St. Dunstan’s, he was equipped with 
the means of using “ the language of ordinary 
people ’”—through his typewriter. 

The fact is that while we have St. Dunstan’s 
and America Lodge as shining examples of 
what can be done in Re-adjustment to Blindness, 
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we have nothing whatever to help deaf-blind 
people in their re-adjustment to the combined 
handicap. We have not even thought of the 
possibility of such rehabilitation until very 
recently. 

And yet there are deaf-blind people who can, 
and do, mix with the ordinary world—who 
have not been forced into the Deaf World or 
the Blind World. These are they who, 
“muddling along’’ and refusing to “‘ admit 
defeat,’’ as Mr. Fallowfield puts it, have stumbled 
on the fundamental truth that if you would be 
of the world you must adapt yourself to it and 
not expect it to adapt itself to you. 

Yours sincerely, 


; ARTHUR SCULTHORPE. 


Blind Home Teachers 
To the Editor, 

Sir,—There is such abundant proof that 
some blind Home Teachers are doing their job as 
well as any Home Teachers in the country that 
there should never have been any argument 
about their ability to do the work. 

As Home Teaching is well-paid work com- 
pared with most of the occupations in which 
blind people can be employed, the really 
important question is—‘‘ Why are more blind 
people not employed as Home Teachers ? ” 

The making of a good Home Teacher depends 
on the temperament of the person concerned 
and the training received, rather than on the 
amount of sight possessed. It must be acknow- 
ledged that sighted people can cover con- 
siderably more ground, and by driving a car 
can work districts which would be impossible 
for a blind person to work. It is difficult to 
believe that blind Home Teachers have more 
sympathy with their people than the sighted. 
Sympathy is a personal matter, the amount 
different people possess varies, but it is certainly 
not the monopoly of any class. In some cases 
blind Home Teachers may have a better under- 
standing gained from experiences which their 
sighted colleagues will never have, and under- 
standing may often be of more use to the 
Home Teacher and to the people visited than 
sympathy can ever be. 

Where a guide is necessary a Home Teacher 
is at such a disadvantage that no amount of 
extra ability can compensate. Home Teaching 
as not a suitable job for a blind person who 
- cannot go about alone. © 

To return to the question—‘ Why are there 
not more blind Home Teachers?’ Under 
present conditions, there are so very few blind 
people suitable for employment as Home 
‘Teachers, and the few who are suitable find it 
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almost impossible to get the right training. 
In general, this is a grave reflection on the people 
responsible for the higher education and 
employment of the blind. Blind girls and boys 
who may be suitable for future Home Teachers 
should be selected in their “ teens,’’ given 
suitable training- and, if necessary, special 
employment until they reach the age of 
twenty-five, which is the earliest age at which 
the average person can hope to be successful 
as a Home Teacher. Large sums are expended 
on training blind people for three or more 
years, for ordinary employment in workshops 
for the blind. When the training is compieted 
they are employed, and their earnings aug- 
mented by as much as £2 16s. od. a week, and 
even more. During a full working career, the 
total paid to one employee may exceed 
£3,000. As a Home Teacher a blind person 
could honestly earn the salary paid for the 
work, without augmentation. Does it not 
seem, therefore, to be a reasonable and sensible 
suggestion that special training, even if a 
little more expensive, should be given to suitable 
young blind people, and that even special jobs 
should be created for them for the few years 
between completion of training and the time 
when they can take their place as fully res- 
ponsible Home Teachers ° 

There are many blind people living to-day 
who would have made excellent Home Teachers, 
had they been given the right training and 
opportunity. But so many unsuitable and 
untrained blind people have been put forward 
as Home. Teachers, that the employing 
authorities cannot be blamed for advertising 
for sighted people. Select the right blind 
people soon enough, give them the right 
environment and thorough training, and the 
employing authorities will not be so loath to 
employ them in suitable localities. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. H. WINTERBOTTOM. 


THE DEAF-BLIND 

We have pleasure in printing the following 
appeal, addressed to each of our readers, by Mr. 
Arthur Sculthorpe, Ms guide-dog Sparke, and 
the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

We know we have no need to stress the value 
of your Christmas Gift to our deaf-blind members. 
Each year, through this special effort, we bring 
a little of the Spirit of Christmas into the lives 
of our loneliest. 

This year, we aim to double our Christmas 
Donation list and we ask each of our regular 
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Christmas benefactors if you will try to interest 
at least one new friend on our behalf. 

The cause is exceptionally worthy ; the spirit 
is willing ; will you help us to spread and widen 
the channels through which the goodwill of all 
people can be translated into practical help 
for our deaf-blind friends ? . 

We wish you a very Happy Christmas and 
send you our earnest thanks for all you have 
done and are doing. 


Yours gratefully, 
ARTHUR AND SPARKE AND THE NATIONAL 
DEAF-BLIND HELPERS’ LEAGUE. 
142, Suffolk Street, Birmingham rf. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


William Rollings, of Peterborough, aged 94. 
Affectionately known as “ Blind William,’ he 
had been blind from birth and after education 
at the Brighton Blind School, he carried on a 
business as a basket-maker and _ chair-caner 
for seventy years, mainly at Longthorpe. He 
spent much of his spare time in reading books 
in the type invented by Dr. Moon, whom he 
knew personally, and never learned to read 
Braille. Up to two years ago he was a regular 
churchgoer, and throughout the city of Peter- 
borough, which he knew by heart, his friends 
were legion. 

Robert Clyde, D.L., of Belfast, for the past 
twenty-five years President of the Home for 
the Blind, Cliftonville, Belfast. He was a 
most generous, kind and sympathetic friend. 
He knew everyone who lived at the Home and 
every Christmas he gave each person in the Home 
a gift and provided much of the Christmas 
fare. At a memorial service the Rev. F. R. 
Gibson described him as ‘‘a great merchant 
prince yet a servant of God.” 


William Dodds, of Morpeth, Northumberland. 
After serving in the 1914-18 War, during which 
he was severely wounded, his thoughts turned 
to those who had suffered hardships, and 
henceforth, through the British Legion and 
other bodies, he devoted himself wholeheartedly 
to all those who needed help. Amongst them, 


the blind were prominent, and he played a big’ 


part in trying to ease their burden as Secretary 
of the Morpeth and District Committee for the 
Care of the Blind. The sea and country outings 
which he organised were a joy to many blind 
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people. His work was greatly appreciated at 
the County Hall, and he was asked by the 
County Council to serve on the committee 
of management for the Nicholas Garrow 
Homes for the Blind at Hepscott. Here he 
was a very regular visitor and a most welcome 
friend to the residents. 


Wanted—A Noise Excluder 


A blind correspondent writes :— 


‘ 


‘... Wasn’t it Emerson who used ear pads, 
kept in position by rims taken from saucepan 
lids to keep out distracting noise? We, to 
whom noise—sound—is the immediate link with 
the outside world, are sometimes too susceptible 
to extraneous noises which afflict our leisure 
or ruin our rest ... When I spend nights away 
from home, in a farmhouse or inn, I cannot 
sleep for listening to the owl, the mouse, the 
scratching of a dog in his kennel, the yelp of 
a puppy, or the fussing of a shunting engine 
at the station.’’—(C.H.I., North Shields). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Chureh: SOM ~ 

18168 Stainer—Ye Shall Dwell in the Land 
(Harvest Anthem), V.S. ate rm Ly. © 

Organ: 

18163 Hollins, A.—Scherzo in A ne ae oo 

Piano: ’ 


20300 Binge, R.—Vice Versa (a Toccata that 
can be played from the print either 


way up) Shs Af 3A PLONE 23 
20317. Kreisler, F.—Liebesfreud, No. 1 of Old 
Viennese Dances ae Fi Ste o 66 
20322 Kreisler, F.—Liebesleid, No. 2 of Old 
Viennese Dances # wa a4 0 ,6 
20350 Tschaikowsky—Waltz from ‘‘ The Swan 
Lake’ Ballet (arr. by Bantock)” > 
20028 Tschaikowsky—Echo rustique, Op. 72, 
No. 13 ae ‘6 ss £a3 Oe 
20029 Tschaikowsky—Chant élégiaque, Op. 72, 
ING. IA”. eee 4 ay Trt 
20030 Tschaikowsky—Un poco di Chopin, 
Op. 72, No. 15 a ‘ je. Bie 
Piano Duets: 
Walton, William—Fagade, Suite (arr. by 
Lambert)— 
20204 Primo Part Sf, aa Me 4x4 £756 
20205 Secondo Part *.. La ee < Thi6 


oe ‘. 
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Dance: — 
20389 Benjamin, B., and Weiss, G.—I Don’t s. d. 
See Me in Your Eyes Anymore, Song 


Fox- Trot Bs 0 6 
20390 Ellestein, Small and Liebowitz—The 
Wedding Samba, Song Fox-Trot .. 0 6 


20391 Genaro, P., and Skylar, S.—yYou’re 
Breaking My Heart, Song Fox- Trot fe) 
20392 Roy, H.—Leicester Square Rag (Vocal) 0 
| Songs: 
_ 19927 Greaves, T.—Shaded with Olive Trees 
(arr. by F. Keel), E flat: \C—E’ . o 6 
19928 Hume, T.—Fain Would I Change That 
Note (arr. by F. Keel), E flat: 


OO 


B,—E’ o 6 
20321 Morgan, R.—Count Your Blessings, 
E flat: E—G’ o 6 


Schumann—Dichterliebe, Song Cycle— 
- 19878 A Youth Once Loved a Maiden (Ein 
Jungnns liebt ein Madchen), D: 
D—E’. AN 8, 
19879 Alone on a Summer Morning (Am 
leuchtenden Sommermorgen), B flat : 
F—D’. ne 
19880 I Wept as y Lay Dreaming (Ich hab’ 
im Traum geweinet), E flat minor : 
D—F/flat - ... ay rh fa ink sa 
Theory: 
19914 Scholes, Percy—Oxford Companion to 
Music, Selected Articles from, ed. by 
H. V. Spanner—The Pianoforte .. eet 
Reprints. 
Piano: 
15257 Brahms—Intermezzi Nos. 5 and 6 in E 


minor and E major, Op. 116 Oty 
6545 Chopin—Fantaisie in F minor, a 49 pS: 
12061 Elgar—Salut d’Amour . o 6 
6510 Schumann—Papillons . en 
Songs: 
19871 Schumann—I Gaze into Thy Tender 
Eyes, *.... as as bs +s o 6 
19872 Schumann—I’ll Breathe My Soul’s 
Deep Yearning oils: 
19873, Schumann—The Rhine, That “Holiest 
River. -. . : o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint Standard 
_ English Braille, large size, paper covers. 

Fiction : 

20073-81 The Crowthers of Bankdam, by Thomas 

Armstrong. The story of a great Yorkshire 

wool-trade family, as fascinating in their 

individualities, their matchings, matings and 
schemings, as Galsworthy’s Forsytes. But it 
is not local; all through the story the impact 
of history in industry is felt. 9 volumes. 

6s. 9d. per vol. F.591. 

20341-4 Died in the Wool, by Ngaio Marsh. A brilliant, 
highly dramatic detective story, unusual in its 
richly descriptive setting on a New Zealand 
sheep station. 4 volumes. 5s. 6d. per vol. 
Heal. 

Forthcoming Panda: , 

20407-9 No. 124. Selected Essays from ‘‘ Unpopular 
Opinions,’ by Dorothy L. Sayers. Witty and 
challenging papers on theological, political, 
and critical subjects, e.g., ‘‘ Christian Moral- 


ity,” ‘‘ What,..do. we ,.Believe ?>’* ‘ Plam 
English,’’ ‘‘ How Free is the Press ?,” 
‘Aristotle on Detective Fiction.’’ 3 volumes. 
Is. 6d. net. | 


; December 15th, 1949 


NEW BRAILLE PERIODICAL. 


The first issue of ‘* Daily Notes on the Scripture Portions 
Selected by the Scripture Union,’ to be published by 
the National Institute every two months, will be 
ready this month, December, and will contain the 
Notes for January and February, 1950. Annual 
subscription 8s. post free, payable in advance. Orders 
should be sent now to N.I.B., 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4977-4982 Love Me No More, by Denise Robins. 
6 volumes. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. net. 

4983-4986 All Is Vanity, by Josephine Bell. 4 volumes. 
Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. net. 


APPARATUS. 


Braille Wristlet Watches. 


The National Institute is now able to supply orders 
for nickel Braille wristlet watches (fitted with English 
movement) at the price of £7 6s. 8d., which includes 
Purchase Tax. Customers overseas, however, should 
note that Purchase Tax is not payable on export orders, 
and they are asked to communicate with the Institute 
in the first instance asking for a quotation. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Biography : Vols. 
Gwynedn, Viscount. Dame Margaret—The Life 
Story of His Mother... 
Inskip, James T. A Man’s Job—Autobiography 
Iremonger, F. A. William Temple—Biography 
Kendall, Guy. Charles Kingsley: His Ideas .. 
Kiernan, R. H. Wavell—Biography .. 
Mullins, Claud. Fifteen Years’ Hard Labour— 
Autobiography an: “te 
Perkins, Frances. The Roosevelt I Knew 
Rigby, Charles. John Barbirolli 
Schweitzer, Albert. On the Edge of the Primeval 


4 
Wm oma 
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Stewart, George R. Man—An Autobiography 
Wand, J. W. C. White of Carpentaria 
Wilson, R. McNair. Napoleon the Man 
Classics : 
North, M. A., and Hilliard, A. E. Latin Prose 
Composition he is a se ie 
Richardson, Hilda ‘(ed.). Latin henna for 
Translation at Sight .. oe : op 2 
Treble, H. A. (ed.). Latin Unseens : 2 
Vincent, C. J., and Mountford, J. F. Outline 
of Latin Prose Composition .. ‘ 6 
Economies: 
Ashton, T. S. Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830 3 
Hill-Reid, W.S. Lettersofan Economic Farmer 2 
Education : 
Ministry of Labour icomenet ope: Church 
Work aa A he I 
English Literature : 
Aelfric. Aelfric’s Colloquy ee ae tee eee 2 
Essays and Belles Lettres 
Elton, Lord. Suchisthe Kingdom _. I 
Murry, John Middleton. Looking Before and 
After 2; 3 
Partridge, Eric. Journey to the Edge of the 
Morning .. 
Russell, Bertrand. In Praise of ‘Tdleness 3 
Sforza, Count Carlo. Italy and Italians ae kd 
Poetry and Drama 
Fry, Christopher. The Lady's Not for Burning I 
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Vols. 


Collected Poems 


Lyon, Lilian Bowes. 
Preface to Androétés 


Shaw, George Bernard. 
and ‘the Lion poi 
Shaw, George Bernard. 
Married .. 
Thornley, Thomas. 
French: 
Sartre, Jean-Paul. 
Merimée, Prosper. 
Charles IX 
German: 
Bethell, Jethro. Advanced German Composition 
Fairley, Barker. A Study of Goethe 
Wright, Joseph. Middle High German Grammar 
History: 
Adams, William S. Edwardian Heritage 
Beloff, Max. Thomas Jefferson and American 
Democracy a Ke vas he 
Bolitho, Hector (ed.). The Prince Consort and 
His Brother (two aus new letters) 
Brooks, Collin. Devil’s Decade. Portrait of the 
Nineteen-thirties ; 4 aa 
Hopkirk, Mary. Queen Adelaide ; 
Jones, A. H. M. Constantine and the Conversion 
of Europe he a. 
Somervell, D. C. Modern Europe : 1871-1939 
Taylor, Rachel A. Aspects of the Italian Renais- 
sance . 
Toynbee, Arnold. ‘Civilization on Trial 
Law: 
Giles, F. T. Magistrates’ Courts 
Miscellaneous : 
Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. Retreat from Glory . 
Stark, Freya. Perseus in the Wind 
Philosophy :. 
Maritain, Jacques. 
sophy 
Psychology: 
Freud, Sigmund (trans. J. i Sere 
of Psycho-Analysis 
Parsons, J. H. Selections from “s Introduction 
to the Theory of Perception ”’ 
Sargent, William. Teach Yourself Psychology 
Valentine, C. W. Psychology and Mental Health 


"Preface to. Getting 
“Verses from en Ae Fell. 


Three Plays (Translation) 
Chronique du Regne de 


An Introduction to Philo- 


Outline 


Warren, Howard C. ays Dictionary of Psy- 
chology “e a q eh 
Science: 
Ashby, Eric. Scientist in Russia 


Bragg, Sir William. Old Trades and New Know- 
ledge ss ft, 
Bragg, Sir William. The World of Sound 
Hatfield, H. Stafford. The Inventor and His 
WOllgts 2), 
McDougall, 5 as “Wonders of Electricity 
Raeburn, Janet. Practical Anatomy .. 
Roberts, Dr. Harry (ed.). The Wonderful Story 
OLY GUN 2: ; 
Rowland, John. Atoms, Electrons and Rays t 
Various Authors. Science and the Nation 
Social and Political Science: 
Welles, Sumner. Where Are We Heading ? 
Theology: 
Barry, F. R. Recovery of Man ‘ 
Bernard’s Commentary of the Gospel according 
to St. John : 
Barth, Karl (trans. ef Aig Thomson). 
in Outline 


Dogmatics 


Cripps, Sir Stafford. Towards Christian Demo-- 


cracy ; 

Davies, D. R. Theology and the Atomic Age 
(Lichfield Divinity Lectures, No. 1) .. : 

Dawson, Christopher. Religion and Culture 
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Vols. 


Kirk, Kenneth E. Marriage and Divorce 
Major, H. D. A. Basic Christianity .. 
Micklem, Philip Arthur. The Secular and the 


S 
I 


Sacred 4 
Wand, J. W. C. The Latin Doctors z 
Wood, E. D. K. Church that is Their +bnee 2 
Etherton, P. T. Across the Great Desert 3 

NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 
Vols. 


Fiction: 
Adams, Frank R. Arizona Feud : 
Ashton, Helen. Parson Austen’s Daughter 
Askwith, Betty. Admiral’s Daughters 
Bailey, H.C. Life Sentence : 
Barclay, Florence L. Returned empty _ 
Birmingham, George A. Piccadilly it 
Bottome, Phyllis. The Lifeline 
Bridges, Victor. Man Who Limped . 
Bromfield, Louis. World We Live In .. 
Broster, D. K. Captain’s Lady ~ 
Campbell, Alice. Cockroach Sings 3 
Caspary, Vera. Stranger Than Truth .. 
Coles, Manning. Brother for Hugh 
Dare, Simon. Lonely Hills . 
Deane, Sonia. Love Alters Not 
Duffield, Anne. Repent at Leisure 
Gayton, Caterine. That Merry Affair .. 
Gosse, Jeane. St. Felix, 39 : Me 
Grant, Joan. Return to Elysium : 
Hartley, L. P. Shrimp and the Anemone 
Hartley, L. P. Eustace and Hilda 
Heckelmann, Charles N. Vengeance Trail 
Jacob, Naomi. Honour’s a Mistress 
Kent, Nora. The Finger Post .. on 
Laverty, Maura. Lift Up Your Gates .. 
Mannin, Ethel. Proud Heaven . 
Maugham, W. Somerset. Creatures of Circum- 
Signce "4... ‘a oe 
Norris, Kathleen. Burnt ‘Fingers 
Patteron, Neil. China Run 
Pilgrim, David. Emperor’s Servant 
Quiller-Couch, Arthur. Shorter Stories 
Seymour, B. Kean. Family Group : 
Waugh, Evelyn. Scott-King’s Modern Europe 
Wheatley, Dennis. Haunting of Toby Jugg 
Williams, Charles. War in Heaven 
Psychology: 
Isaacs, Susan. 
Religion : 
(R.C.) Geodier, Archbishop Alban. 
Old Testament .. 
Inge, William Ralph. 
Mystics .. 
Whale, J. S. Christian Doctrine | 
Sociology : 
Hammon, J. L. and Barbara: The Bleak Age 
Harris, Wilson. Problems of the Peace 
Spence, Lewis. Myth and Ritual in Dance, 
Game and Rhyme : : 
Woodman, Mary. Wedding Etiquette 
Language—English: 
Leacock, Stephen. 
Natural Science : 
Buzzard, C. N. Shining Hours .. 
Crompton, John. The Hunting Wasp . 3 
Yeates, G. K. Bird Life in Two Deltas” = 


Nursery Years 


About the 


Studies ‘of the --English 


How to Write 
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Juvenile Fiction: 
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Useful Arts—<Agriculture : | Vols. 
Smith, David. Same Sky Over All_.. eee 
Fine Arts: 
Scott, Harold. The Early Doors oft $s 6 


Belles Lettres : 
Buchan, John. 

History : 
Glover, T. R. Springs of Hellas 
Nicolson, Harold. Congress of Vienna 

War, 1939-45 : 
Bigland, Eileen. 
Joseph, Shirley. 
Morrison, Ian. 


The Clearing House .. a aS 


On 


Story of the W.R.N.S. : 
If Their Mothers Only Knew 
Grandfather Longlegs .. : 

Reynolds, Quentin. Officially Dead 

Sansom, William. Westminster in War 

Shirer, William L. End of a Berlin Diary 

Sinel, L. P. German Occupation of Jersey 

Walters, Anne-Marie. -Moondrop to Gascony .. 

Werth, Alexander. Year of Stalingrad 
British Topography : 

Massingham, H. J. Chiltern Country .. 
Travel; 

Brewer, Charles D. Fifty Years Below Zero . 

Humphreys, Christmas. Via Tokyo 
Biography: 

Bottome, Phyllis. From the Life 

Eckersley, Roger. B.B.C. and All That 

Graham, Winifred. That Reminds Me.. 

Hastings, Lewis. Dragons Are Extra .. . 

Meynell, Esther. Portrait of William Morris . 

Ruggles, Eleanor. Gerard Manley Hopkins 
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Fidler, Kathleen. More Adventures of the 
Brydons .. 
Juvenile Non-Fiction : 
Ellison, Norman. Wandering with Nomad .. 2 
Evens, G. Bramwell. Out with Romany by 
Moor and Dale .. st be ae ay 2 
Grade 1; 
Beachcroft, T. O. Five Marriages Ay Ae I 
Bousfield, H. V. T. Very Comfortable ie I 
Harrison, Van. Alibi rv I 
Mackail, Denis. Footling Mystery of the Baver- 
stock Vase I 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips. “Man on the “Water- 
logged Ketch 
Prebble, John. 
Raine, Allen. 
Esperanto: 
Lorenz, F. V. (translator). Bhadavad-Gita .. 2 
Shakespeare, William. Antonio kaj Kleopatro 3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55s.) 


nN 


Where the Sea Breaks a 3 
Welsh Singer bE we 7 


We require, for the Barclay School Workshop, 
31, Wellington Road, Brighton, ROUND AND FLAT 
KNITTERS. A minimum wage of £4 plus bonus on all 
earnings. Apply The Secretary, Barclay School, Little 
Paddocks, Sunninghill, Berks. 


LETTERPRESS BOOK ON THE DEAF-BLIND. 

Glimpses into a2 Hidden World, by Frieda Le Pla. 

With a Foreword by the Duke of Montrose. 
Published in letterpress only. Price 3s. 6d.; postage 
3d. extra. 

Orders, with remittances, should be sent to Mr. W. H. 
Hulbert, 99, Warwick Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


& 
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BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 
Qualified Home Teacher required. Salary £390 x £15 
—£435 per annum. Apply Secretary, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. 


Students desirous of obtaining instruction and 
guidance to assist their preparation for this Examina- 
tion are invited to apply for terms and particulars of a 
Correspondence Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birming- 
ham Royal Institute for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17 (enclosing 2$d. stamp). 
Refresher Courses in Braille and Professional Know- 
ledge offered at moderate terms. 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from Certificated Home 
Teachers for a superannuable post in the City of 
Nottingham. Salary and conditions of service will be 
in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Services of the 
National Joint Council scale, i.e. £390 rising by annual 
increments of £15 to a maximum of £435 per annum. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be 
addressed to: A. C. V. Thomas, Superintendent and 
Secretary, Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 


CITY OF BATH. 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited from persons holding a 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of ,Home Teacher at a salary in accordance 
with scale A.P.T.I. of the National Joint Council 
scales (£390 rising annually by £15 to £435 per 
annum). 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Chief 
Welfare Officer, 12, Charlotte Street, Bath, to whom 
completed forms together with the names of three 
referees, should be submitted by.the 2nd January, 


1950. 


Guildhall, “ 
Bath. 
7th December, 1949. 


CHRISTADELPHIAN ISOLATION LEAGUE. 
Braille Library. 

It is a true saying that we cannot know too much of 
the purpose of God in Christ or of His plan for the 
blessing of the earth under the rule of Christ at his 
second appearing. The books in the library are 
designed to help those who have a desire to learn more 
of these two absorbing, and very important, themes. 
Altogether there are above two hundred volumes, and 
all of them of a devotional nature, dealing with the 
various matters of doctrine, prophecy and other 
aspects of the teaching of the Word of God—the Bible. 
The service is free to all, saving the return postage on 
each book. Each volume is loaned out for a maximum _ 
period of one month.. Exception may be made to this 
rule by arrangement in the case of advanced study. 
All enquiries to be addressed to the Librarians—Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Heywood, ‘‘ Deanholm,’” 11, The Green, 
Handforth, Cheshire, or to Mr. T. Sutton, 38, Brent- 
bridge Road, Manchester, 14. 


JARED E. Dixon, 
Town Clerk. 
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LESSONS GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCE IN 


FRENCH. Can coach for examinations. J.-Bronne 
(Docteur en Droit), Sandy Lodge, Sheringham, 
Norfolk. 


SISTER S.R.N. REQUIRED for Home for Blind 
(with Sick Bay), Hove. Salary £245 rising £370 by 
annual increments. Application form from Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


WARDEN REQUIRED Holiday Home for Blind, 
Scarborough, January. Salary £270 rising £350 by 
annual increments. 

Application form from Secretary-General, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1r. 


INSTRUCTORS (Male or Female) for 
Handcraft, Typewriting, required by the National 
Institute for the Blind for Rehabilitation Centre, 
Torquay. Salaries according to qualifications and 
experience. Application form from Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, W.1. 


BASKET FOREMAN. 


Applications are invited for the posts of Basket 
Foreman and Assistant Foreman. Applicants should 
have a good all-round knowledge of the trade in cane 
and willow work and able, when necessary, to instruct 
blind persons. Experience in a Blind Institution 
desirable, but not essential. State age, experience and 
salary required, to The Manager of the Cardiff Institute 
for the Blind. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 
Secondary (Modern) Special School. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress (Resident). Salary according to Burnham 
Scale for special schools. Board residence is provided 
in return for supervision duties. Successful candidate 
will be required to obtain the Teaching Diploma of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind within two years of 
appointment. 

Applications, with full particulars and copies of two 
recent testimonials, to be addressed to The Principal, 
Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York, 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of certificated 
Home Teacher for the Blind at a commencing salary 
according to experience within Grade A.P.T.1 of the 
National Joint Council’s scales (£390 x £15 — £435 per 
annum). The appointment is subject to the provisions 

of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicant will be required to pass a 
medical examination. The appointment is subject to 
the regulations of the County Council as to sick pay, 
holidays, etc., and is terminable by one calendar 
month’s notice on either side. Applicants should be 
able to drive a car or should be willing to learn. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Medical Officer, County Hall, ‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and should be completed and returned not later than 
goth January, 1950. 

Joun B. TiLiey, 
County Medical Officer. 
County Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Braille, 
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TRAINING COURSE FOR UNCERTIFICATED 
HOME TEACHERS. 


A Training Course for Uncertificated Home Teachers 
already in employment as such will be offered early 
next year. It will be held at Manchester and run for 
two months commencing about mid-April. Admission 
will be restricted to Employed Uncertificated Home 
Teachers with not less than six months’ experience in 
the work, and the fee will be twenty guineas (excluding 
maintenance). Details and forms of application may 
be obtained from The Secretary, North Regional 
Association for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, 
l.eeds 2 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


Applications are invited for the post of Female 
Certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. 
The successful applicant will be seconded to the 
Cleveland and South Durham Institute for the Blind, 
Middlesbrough, for work in the area of the administra- 
tive county. The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass the County 
Council’s medical examination. The salary will be in 
accordance with Grade I of the A.P. and T. Division of 
the National Scales (£390 by annual increments of £15 
to £435 perannum). The appointment is subject to the 
regulations of the County Council as to sick pay, 
holidays, leave of absence for extraneous duties, and 
any other regulations affecting the Council’s staff for 
the time being in force, and is terminable by one 
calendar month’s notice on either side. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications and experience and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, 
Durham, not later than 7th January, 1950. 

J... Hovg, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
16th November, 1949. 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN—PARTS OF KESTEVEN 
HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Salary and conditions of service will be in accordance 
with Grade I of the Administrative, Professional, 
Technical and Clerical Services National Joint Council 
scale, i.e. £390 rising by annual increments of £15 to a 
maximum of £435 per annum. Commencing salary 
in accordance with experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 


to a satisfactory medical certificate, and to one month’s 


notice in writing on either side. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, and should have experience of 
Blind Welfare work. 

Car and subsistence allowances will be paid in 
accordance with the National scales. 

Applications, giving full details of age, experience 
and qualifications, with the names and addresses of 
two referees or two recent testimonials, should reach 
the undersigned not later than the 24th December, 
1949. 

J. E: Biow, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, 

Sleaford, Lincs. 

2nd December, 1949. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Dr. GABRIEL FARRELL, 


' Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


(A paper read at the Second International Congress for the Education of Maladjusted Children in 
Amsterdam, Holland, July 19, 1949). 


ORK for the blind in the United States has been built upon an educational foundation, and from 
\ X / the beginning it has had a vocational objective. Early leaders in the field felt that with 
adequate training blind persons need not become recipients of charity, but could become 
contributors to society. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the first Director of what is now the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, the earliest organised work for the sightless 
in the United States, said in his first report (1833) : ‘‘ Instead of condemning the poor blind man to 
stand on the corner of the street and ask charity, you may give to him the means of becoming an 
enlightened, happy and useful member of society : you may give him and his fellow blind the means 
of earning their own livelihood. The object,’ he continued, “‘ is an economical one to the community. 
It is to take from society so many ‘ dead weights ’ ; that it is proposed to educate the blind and enable 
them to earn their own livelihood.’’ Education, as a means of providing opportunity to earn a liveli- 
_ hood, has been for more than one hundred years the vocational objective of work for the blind in the 
United States. | 
A second principle established by the early leaders was the dispersal of blind people, returning 
them to their home communities after training, rather than allowing them to gather and remain 
around a school centre. Because of this, there are in the United States few workshops associated with 
schools for the blind. Perkins is one of the exceptions, having established a workshop in 1840. This, 
however, is several miles from present school and was originally started to demonstrate that trained 
blind people could work and earn a livelihood. Only a small number of persons are employed in this 
shop, and the opportunity is restricted to those who could not compete effectively in general industry. 
This shop has largely set the pattern for the sheltered shops now found in most of the large cities of the 
United States. There are at present over fifty shops of this type scattered throughout the United 
States, employing about three thousand sightless men and women. 
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Before. discussing vocational training of the 
blind, it might be well to have definite informa- 
tion regarding the number who are in need of 
such training and who can benefit from it. 
It is generally assumed that the present blind 
population of the United States is about 
230,000 persons. There are certain significant 
factors about this total. In the first place, 
nearly two-thirds are over sixty years of age, 
most of them beyond either vocational training 
or activity in vocations. At the other extreme, 
those under twenty-five years of age constitute 
less than five per cent. or between eight and 
ten thousand persons. This leaves a little more 
than one-third of the whole, about 76,000 
between twenty and sixty years of age, from 
which the workers come. These figures have 
a definite bearing on the whole situation, and 
must be understood as we consider both the 
group that should have vocational training and 
those who should be using it in earning their 
livelihood. 

In the early days all education had, as 
indicated above, a vocational objective. The 
picture has changed, however, for in more 
recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the scope of instruction among young 
blind people. The education of blind children 
in the United States has not adhered to a 
strictly vocational programme, as has the 
instruction offered the deaf. Rather it has 
extended until the same content of instruction 
and the same standards of achievement are 
maintained in schools for the blind as are 
required in schools for the seeing. The general 
pattern of education in recent years has been 
aimed at a complete coverage of instruction 
from Kindergarten, beginning at the age of 
five, through the High School, which usually 
means eight years of instruction in the 
elementary school supplemented by four years 
of high school, or in some states, six years of 
elementary school education supplemented by 
three years of junior high and three years of 
senior high. Under the latter arrangement, 
courses of an exploratory nature are conducted 
in the junior high years, while opportunity 
for some specialisation is offered in the senior 
high school years. 


Schools for blind children following this 
pattern have increased from the three established 
in the early 1830’s in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, to fifty-five scattered throughout 
the country. These schools, providing ample 
general training for the blind children of 
the nation, accommodate about 6,000 pupils. 
Admission is restricted to educable boys and 
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girls who come within the legal definition of — 
blindness, that is, those whose visual acuity 
is less than 20/200 on the Snellen Chart, or 
about 20 per cent. of normal visual efficiency, 
with provision for restricted fields. This allows 
within the schools, not only those who are 
totally blind, but also those who, in the upper 
range of vision, have considerable useful sight. 
The presence of children with. useful vision 
has considerable bearing upon the vocational 
training programme, and it has somewhat 
changed the processes of education in more 
recent years. In the earlier years, pupils with 
some vision were not encouraged to use what 
they had, but to conserve it. In more recent 
years the ophthalmologists have been urging, 
whenever there is some sight, that it- be used 
to the utmost and that pedagogical methods 
be developed to make the use of remaining 
vision as effective as possible. This broadens 
the range of vocational training, and widens 
the field of vocational opportunity, for there 
are many industrial processes and vocational 
fields closed to the totally blind which can be 
made available to those with useful vision, 
who are considered legally blind and are included 
within the programme of the blind. 


While all of our schools carry on an academic 
programme, the equivalent of that found in 
seeing schools, they make provision for music 
and hand training which exceeds what most 
seeing schools offer. Music has long been a 
successful vocation for the blind, and schools 
for those without sight do a great deal to build 
up this one avenue of artistic achievement, 
both vocationally and avocationally. Those 
who show superior ability in the schools are 
sometimes sent to professional schools of music 
for advanced training. A school like Perkins, 
however, has facilities to enable its pupils to 
become competent artists in the field of voice 
or instrumental music. It also has a professional 
course which trains those with high musical 
skill and good personality to give pianoforte 
instruction to seeing children. 

One of the most successful and lucrative 
professions for the blind in the United States © 
is piano tuning. Inmanyoftheschools through- | 
out the country adequate instruction in this field | 
is provided. Usually, this is a three-year course | 
following graduation from the academic courses _ 
with perhaps the first year integrated into the | 
senior year of the high school programme. — 
The students in this department not only tune | 
pianos, but are trained to make necessary | 
repairs and to carry on a complete servicing © 
of the instrument. While most of these trained | 
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men can find plenty of work on the pianos in 
private homes, there has been enacted in recent 
years special legislation requiring that blind 
persons service publicly-owned pianos. Such 
a law prevails in Massachusetts, and for over 
sixty years, piano tuners from the Perkins 
Institution have tuned and serviced all of the 
pianos in the public school system of the city 
of Boston. Similar arrangements are found in 
other parts of the country. 

Another field of vocational training which 
has high value at the present time is in the 
commercial office subjects. Typewriting is, of 
course, taught both for use within the school 
and as a means of communication with the 
seeing. This is introduced early in the cur- 
riculum of all schools. Those who show unusual 
ability, supplemented by high rating in spelling 
and English composition, can turn this skill 
into a profitable vocation. Many of the schools 
offer complete courses in Ediphone and Dicta- 
phone transcribing, and opportunities for work 
in this field usually exceed the supply of 
competent workers. Some of these are placed 
in offices of work for the blind, many in general 
industry and some in Government positions. 
_ Office work of this type has become a profitable 
field for competent blind men and women. 

While most of the handicrafts in the early 
years of the school programme are intended 
primarily for building up finger dexterity, they 
do opén the way to hand skills which can be 
developed vocationally at a later time. When 
a pupil reaches the upper grades he may well 
specialise in some of these hand skills and use 
them as the means of livelihood in post-school 
years. There is a wide range of opportunities 
in this area—woodwork, metalwork and leather 
work, weaving and sewing, as well as rug making, 
mattress making and the old traditional trade 
of chair caning which still has both a training 
and an earning value. More recently some of 
the schools have introduced training in machine 
operations. During World War II, many blind 
adults were trained in shops for assembly 
work, operation of drill presses and punches, 
and other mechanical skills. Because of this 
a number of schools have introduced machine 
training and although most of it is pre- 
vocational, it does familiarise the young people 
with the use of tools which will be of value to 
them later. when they begin professional 
training. . 

During the nineteenth century, vocational 
training and the placement of blind persons 
did not present too many difficulties. But as 
life became more complex, competition more 
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keen and the supply of trained blind persons 
more numerous, it became necessary to supple- 
ment what the schools were prepared to do in 
training, by finding opportunity to use this 
training. Until 1900, this type of assistance was 
carried on largely by private organisations. 
The character of the work of these voluntary 
societies is indicated by the name of the earliest 
organisation of this type—The Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind. This was formed in 1903, and 
offered a wide programme of supporting home 
industries, seeking employment in industry and 
aiding in the personal needs of individuals. 
This type of assistance has spread throughout 
the country and such organisations are to be 
found in most of the states. Some of these 
maintain centres where training classes are 
held and where workshops are conducted for 
the benefit of those who need the sheltered form 
of employment. Many organisations of this 
type afford personal assistance and guidance 
to many blind people in the United States. 


(To be concluded) 


THE SONG OF LIFE 
BY SHEILA JEFFERISS 
(who is blind) 


*“CNING me a song of a season,”’ 
S I cried to a laughing child, 
And he sang without asking the reason, 
Of the April woodland wild ; 

Of the joyous blackbird calling 

From the hawthorn’s snow-white spray, 
And the sunlight and shadows falling, 

At the close of an April day. 


‘‘ Sweetheart, will you sing me another ? ” 
I called to a sweet young girl, 

And we sped like sister and brother, 
Into the dancing whirl 

Of a riotous, midsummer madness, 
Where joy was our only aim, 

And our hearts knew immortal gladness, 
And our gladness knew no blame. 


‘You, Sir, you will not deny me ?”’ 
I said to a reverend man, 

And he gave his word to supply me 
With good counsel, as old age can ; 

So he sang me a song of endeavour, 
A song of a task well done, 

Of life and its fitful fever, 
That sinks with the setting sun. 


‘*O sing me Thy song, sweet Saviour,” 
I cried to the Christ on the cross, 
And He sang of His sacred passion, 
And His mighty gain and loss ; 
And the song of the child and the maiden, 
_ And the man and the Christ in my dream, 
Were blended together forever 
In the song of life supreme. 
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HOME NEWS 


Princess President of the Sunshine Homes.— 
Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret has 
graciously accepted the Presidency of the 
Sunshine Homes for Blind Babies, which are 
administered by the National Institute for 
the Blind. 

Western Regional Association.—In accordance 
with a resolution passed at the Annual Meeting 
of the Western Counties Association for the 
Blind, the title of the Association will henceforth 
be Western Regional Association for the Blind. 


London Bus Passes.—Existing bus passes 
for the blind issued by the London Transport 
Executive will expire on 31st December. Blind 
people who use the L.T.E. buses should 
see immediately their Home Teachers about the 
forms of application for new passes which have 
to be filled in before the passes are granted. 


The New Hampshire Home.—A “ Blessing the 
House’ ceremony was carried out last month 
at the Hampshire Home for the Blind, Eastfield 
House, Andover, by the Bishop of Southampton 
(the Right Rev. E. R. Morgan). This new 
Home for the blind supplies in the north of the 
County the need which has for many years been 
met by the original Home at Lymington. 


Eastfield House was bought by the Hants 
County Council and is administered by the 
voluntary Hants Association for the Care of the 
Blind, of which the Bishop of Southampton is 
President. Opened in May, it has now expanded 
its facilities to accommodate Io residents, 
and it is hoped that the expansion will 
continue. 


Walking Sticks for the Blind.—The National 
Institute’s Scientific Development Committee 
has decided not to proceed with the production 
of the wheeled walking sticks briefly described, 
as projected, in a recent issue of THE NEW 
BEAcoN. It would like, however, to ascertain 
the reactions of readers to some sort of device 
visible at night which gives protection to blind 
pedestrians similar to that given by the white 
walking stick in daylight. Such a device would 
be in the form of a reflector and would not make 
use of luminous paint or battery-operated lamps, 


Exeter Cathedral Service for the Blind.—A 
special Service for the Blind was held in Exeter 
Cathedral on September 19th, arranged by the 
Devon County Association for the Blind. Over 
500 blind and their guides were brought by 
charabanc and car from all parts of the County, 
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and were joined by a number from Exeter City. — 
After the Service, thanks to the splendid co- | 
operation of the City Police, the whole party 
of over goo people were safely piloted across the 
busy High Street to the Civic Hall for tea, © 
where they were welcomed by the Chairman of ~ 
the Association, Mr. E. T. Linscott, and the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Exeter. 

To get such a large number of people away 
afterwards, required much detailed organisa- 
tion, but with the help of the Police, Voluntary 
Helpers, and the drivers of the charabancs, 
assisted by loudspeaker announcements, the 
whole party was safely dispersed in under an 
hour. Thus ended a red-letter day for the 
blind of Devon. 

Blind Tandem Club.—The first ride of the 
York Blind Tandem Club took place last month 
over a 60-mile route. Behind sighted and 
experienced cyclists, eight blind men pedalled 
their way through some of Yorkshire’s loveliest 
countryside. They were seen off by the City 
Sheriff, Mr. A. S. Rymer, and Mrs. Rymer. 
Each tandem was bought from funds raised in 
local Working Men’s Clubs. Members of the 
York Section of the Cyclists’ Touring Club act 
as the pilot cyclists, and tandem outings are 
planned for week-ends. 


Merseyside Social Club.—Decorated and fur- 
nished by the blind members, the Merseyside 
Social Club for the Blind in Dingle Lane, 
Liverpool, was opened by the Lord Mayor, 
Alderman J. J. Cleary last month. The club 
is run for the blind by the blind people of Mersey- 
side and already has a membership of about 160. 

In welcoming the Lord Mayor, who was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, Mr. T. 
Brown told them that the idea began about 
four years ago, when the need for a meeting 
place for the blind to engage in recreation 
became apparent. After two attempts at 
establishing the Club in premises which proved 
unsuitable, they got in touch with the Liverpool | 
Workshops for the Blind, who gave them every | 
assistance, but found it more difficult to find 
premises than funds. Eventually they foundthe | 
present building, which was unofficially opened © 
a year ago. Since then they had made the 
building much brighter, all by voluntary work. 

Mr. A. S. Cross, chairman of the Workshops 
for the Blind Committee, said they owed a lot 
to Mr. Brown, and also to Mr. J. T. Gee (the 
Workshops’ treasurer), Mr. S. Dodd (manager) 


and Colonel Frankland, secretary of the Liver- 
pool Branch office of the National Institute for 
the Blind, who were present at the opening. 
Protecting the Blind Worker’s Finger Tips.— 
In the November issue of Personnel Management 
and Welfare, Vera Seymour writes as follows :— 
“One of the most recurrent problems ex- 
perienced in many branches of industry concerns 
the adequate protection of a blind worker’s 
finger tips against damage inflicted by sharp- 
edged tools and products such as bolts and nuts 
or the like. The coarsening, blunting or 
desensitising of his finger tips represents a major 


| tragedy to a blind man who depends upon them 


for his livelihood. Even slight coarsening of 
the skin will seriously interfere with his ability 
to read Braille. 

‘Numerous expedients have been used. In 
most cases adequate protection was provided 
at the cost of touch sense, that is to say the 
protective covering employed for the purpose 
—generally some form of fabric adhesive 
plaster—dulled feeling in the worker’s finger 
tips, his touch sense naturally not being so 
acute through this ‘barrier.’ Recently, how- 
ever, a solution has been found in the application 
of a much thinner adhesive plaster (the new 
Waterproof Elastoplast), approximately the 
thickness of normal skin, which is made from 
plastic material, not fabric. | Workers wearing 
it retain their full touch sense, and finger tip 
protection is complete, as this protective skin, 
_ although thin, is exceedingly tough. It is, of 
course, worn only during working hours.”’ 
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Armitage Memorial Fund.—The Executive 
Committee of the National Council for the Blind 
of Ireland has decided to invite subscriptions 
to an “‘ Armitage Memorial Fund,” in memory 
of Miss A. S. Armitage, founder and _ first 
President of the Council. The money will be 
used to benefit blind persons in the Republic. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


French Association of Blind Intellectuals.—At 
a meeting on 13th October, the Provisional 
Committee of the French Association of Blind 
Intellectuals completed the drafting of its 
Constitution in accordance with instructions 
which it had received from the Inaugural 
Conference of the Organisation. As soon as 
the Society is declared to be legally constituted, 
a second Conference will take place at which it 
will elect its officers and adopt a programme of 
action. Full Members of the Association must 
be blind people who hold a Certificate of 
Matriculation or its equivalent, but the Associ- 
ation also admits Junior Members if they are 
preparing to sit for such an examination, and 
Honorary or Associate Members who may be 
either blind or sighted and who are prepared to 
assist the Association either financially or in 
any other way. The Provisional Treasurer is 
Monsieur Schneider-Maunouri, Vice-Chairman 
of the Association Valentin Haiiy. 


WORLD BRAILLE UNIFORMITY: 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


tion’ is the title of an extremely 

interesting document which Sir Clutha 

Mackenzie, Consultant on Braille to 
UNEsco, has prepared for that organisation in 
connection with the investigation of inter- 
national Braille problems which it is carrying 
out at the request of the Government of India, 
as announced briefly in the October issue of 
THE NEw Beacon. The full text of the Report 
was available for study by any delegations which 
might be interested during the Fourth Session 
of the General Conference of UNEsco which took 
place in Paris in September, and a summary of 
it, which provides an explanatory background 
to the present World Braille situation, was 


Ries on the World Braille Situa- 


circulated as one of the official Conference 
documents. 
Workers for the blind throughout the world 
will no doubt warmly welcome this interest of 
UNEsco in the problems of World Braille, and 
since this is the first occasion on which most of 
UneEsco’s policy-makers and officials are likely 
to have been asked to give serious thought to 
Braille, the Report rightly begins with a clear 
description of the system and of the astonishingly 
wide application of which it is capable—the 
expression of written language and of music, of 
commercial shorthand, of mathematical and 
other scientific symbols and so on. It goes on 
te point out that the particular problem for the 
solution of which the Government of India has 
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requested Unesco to lend its facilities. arises 
from the fact that, while in the greater part of 
the world each Braille character has a broadly 
identical function, there are linguistic areas 
which have diverged sharply from this tendency, 
with the result that in some cases they have 
become the unhappy possessors of as many as 
eight radically different arrangements of the 63 
symbols of Braille for use in recording the same 
language or group of languages. The difficulties 
which follow this diversity mostly concern the 
Far East, India and Pakistan and the countries 
of the Arab world and of Africa, and the phrase 
‘““A Golden Opportunity ” which appears in the 
title of this review, and which may at first sight 
seem a little sensational, is, we think, amply 
justified by the fact that in a number of these 
areas, governments and other authorities re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the blind are at present 
planning comprehensive schemes of Blind 
Welfare, but are faced with the immediate 
problem that Braille printing, and therefore the 
education of the blind on modern lines on any 
substantial scale, will be inadvisable until a 
clear and firm policy has been laid down inter- 
nationally for the guidance of those who will 
formulate a Braille Code in which literature of 
all kinds can be embossed. 


The Report starts from the assumption that 
technically the solution of this problem is not 
as difficult as one might first imagine, despite 
the fact that linguistic areas and_ political 
frontiers by no means always coincide; that 
several languages are indeed in daily use within 
some countries ; and that those who know the 
present limited systems of Braille which are in 
use, small though their numbers may be, are 
sometimes reluctant to face the task of learning 
a new system. These factors have rendered 
local negotiations slow and unproductive in 
most of the areas concerned, and it was in these 
circumstances that the Government of India 
thought it best to ask UNEsco to arrange for 
discussion on an international level of the 
problems of World Braille, in the hope that some 
broad principles of uniformity which could be 
applied in all the linguistic regions we have 
mentioned might be agreed by common consent, 
and might then serve as the basis on which 
Standard Braille Codes for use in each of these 
areas would rest. 


In facing such a task there is good ground 
for optimism, for the Government of India, 


anxious that the best course should be taken at 


this critical stage in Braille development, has 
generously undertaken that if agreement on 
the principles of world uniformity is the result 
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in the same way that Standard English Braille 
was adopted in 1932 with the consent of the 
English-speaking countries, “we shall not 
hesitate to fall into line with the rest of the 
world.” 

Limitations of space do not permit us to quote 
from the most useful history of Braille which 
forms the bulk of the Report, but English readers 
of this journal, and especially those who, like 
the present writer, are themselves blind, will 
be interested to read the categorical statement 
of the late Dr. Armitage that ‘“‘ The two main 
causes of this lamentable state of things ’’ (the 
old ‘battle of the types’ which preceded the 
general introduction of Braille in Great Britain) 
“seemed to be that inventors of systems and 
managers of institutions generally had their 
sight and that, misled by this sense, they could 
not understand or enter into the real wants of 
the blind. It is a curious and instructive fact 
that the two systems which are now in most 
favour with the blind themselves and which 
have most vitality in them, are due to two 
blind men, Monsieur Braille and Dr. Moon.... 
Among the more intelligent of the blind the 
opinion had long been gaining ground that for 
any good results to be obtained, the question 
must not be settled for the blind but by the 
blind themselves .. .. The relative merits of the 
various methods of education through the sense 


of touch should be decided by those, and those 


only, who have to rely upon this sense.”’ History 
records that in order to carry out this policy 
Dr. Armitage collected a group of intelligent 
and educated blind men around him, and that 
together they founded’ the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, now the National Institute 
for the Blind, a body which, as this Report to 
Unesco affirms, has played no small part in the 
pioneering and printing of Braille for use 
throughout the world. 


We note with pleasure that in the present 
investigation UNEsco has not departed from its 
healthy tradition of ensuring that blind readers 
themselves should play a leading part in the 
discussion of Braille problems as they affect 
Eastern countries. It has in fact arranged for a 
group of blind experts, drawn partly from the 
countries most concerned and partly from 
the Western countries which have the greatest 
experience of Braille publication, to confer 
with leading experts in linguistics, with the aim 
of trying to reach the greatest measure of agree- 
ment on basic principles of world unification. 
These experts will meet in Paris in December 
to study all the data, including the Report 
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of the work which Unesco is now undertaking, 
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under review, which UNEsco has collected, and 
if they come to the conclusion that they can 
confidently recommend to all the Eastern 


countries a clear line of policy to guide them in > 


the formulation of unified Braille systems 
“appropriate to each of them but preserving 
a close relationship with those of other lands, 
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they are expected to urge UNESCO to convene a 
more widely representative Conference in the 
hope that all the countries concerned would 
give this policy their approval and make it the 
basis for action in providing the Braille textbooks 
and other literature for which the need is so 
desperately urgent. 


COMPETITION 


REPORT AND AWARDS 
By ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
In April last, Mr. Robert Armstrong, Chairman of the Poetry Society, kindly offered a prize of 
three guineas for the best poem composed by a blind person. He himself has acted as judge, and 
his report and comments, as follows, have already been given in the Braille magazine “ Progress.” 
Owing to the general merit of the entries Mr. Armstrong has generously presented additional awards. 


the Poetry Competition the standard 

was exceptionally high, which made my 

task a rewarding one but, at the same 
time, increased my difficulty in selecting the 
prize-winners. I was surprised and humbled 
time and again by the easy access to the fertile 
lands of the spirit that had been established by 
so many competitors : from Mrs. Louisa Brown 
in her ninetieth year, whose spiritual vision is 
unfaltering, and Mr. Fred Wilson, who at 
seventy-eight is both deaf and blind, and whose 
pastoral lyric was a miracle of perception, 
simplicity and praise, to the children, ten to 
fifteen years of age, of Dorton House School, 
whose gay poems shewed so much promise and 
devoted guidance. 

The main defects that disqualified, however, 
sO many poems from consideration as possible 
prize-winners were of two related kinds. The 
first was the failure to distinguish between a 
valid poetic impulse and an artificial or senti- 
mentalized emotion. It is one thing to have 
profound feeling for all natural phenomena but 
‘it is another to display an inordinate or dis- 
proportionate emotion for the inanimate as 
compared with the authentic sympathy of man 
for man or his desperate need for God. A 
crushed flower may evoke a sigh but we shall 
weep for the crushed soul even as the angels 
weep. 

The second defect that was present in fair 
measure was the resort to the hackneyed 
description: the troubled sea, the virgin snow, 
the trilling birds, etc. It indicates a slackening 
of the imagination by resorting to the obvious. 
Many adjectives, through over-use, have lost 
their evocative power and the true poet seeks 
ever for the fresh epithet to increase his revelation. 

Mrs. E. Franklin somewhat blemished her 
lovely poem, “‘ Inward Light,” in this way, but 


| Nite toe there were many entries for 


there was no doubting the clarion sincerity of 
her plea 
“ Oh let not darkness touch my soul 
Nor dim the inward light.”’ 

Harold Dickinson submitted a poem of 
beauty in praise of beauty but thereby invoked 
comparison with Keats and Robert Bridges 
by very reason of his subject. 

Douglas: Warden might well have been a 
prize-winner if his poem, “I Am Not Blind,” 
had not contained certain faults of scansion. 
If regular feet and metre are to be used in a 
poem the introduction of some lines of isolated 
and excessive length bewilders the ear. But 
his was a splendid poem with its pregnant last 
line : 

“ Yet... long, long since I saw a rose in bloom.” 

So to my three prize-winners. The selection 
was invidious for all three have the hall mark of 
true poetry and are filled with the grace of 
perceptive imagery. 

“To An Earth Worm,” by Miss H. C. Osler 
is a complete poetic cameo—and the symbolic 
implication is drawn in master fashion by her 
two final words. 

“The Miracle,” by Frank King, I place a 
little higher because he has taken a hypothesis 
that has so often intrigued us, Christ’s healing 
touch for our own disorder, and given it, with 
the pure gold of poetry, new and vital signifi- 
cance. 

To “A Plea for the Countryside,’ by D. C. 
Wheeler, I award, however, the first prize. 
Here the poet has projected beyond himself to 
the claims of the little creatures of the field. 
He has handled a difficult rhyme scheme with 
facility. There is all the loveliness of word 
music in his internal and balanced use of 
alliteration ; and his heaping of image on image, 
with poetic logic to his challenging conclusion, 
is full and effective. 
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AWARDS Our readers will, we feel sure, enjoy reading the 


, Prebendal following verses, commended by Mr. Armstrong, — 
he Ha oo a eet os submitted by blind children at Dorton House. . 


A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE. THE POSTMAN. 


When clanking track and iron claw eee a hea dir ; 
Have bruised and scored the lovely face Vd aeligeade : atin ba A ss 1 
Of this fair land, and there’s no field, From people far away. 
No wood, no lane, no quiet place : 
When all is hard and flat and straight, ata Se Se ER fa. | 
When brick and concrete dominate, I'd also deliver postcards | 
Then, where shall larks sing morning-grace ? With the pictures of pretty toys. 
When blue-bell carpets have been crushed— ee Fach kA a ea 
No primrose banks are left to please, Then sit by the fire and smoke my pipe, 
And children shall not see the dance As happy as I can be. : 
Of king-cups in our pleasant leas : 7 Catherine Wills (aged 10.) | 
When all is level, dull and plain, | } 
Subdued by Town Surveyor’s chain, THE FamILy. 
Then, who shall make us melodies ? The day is quiet, 
The sun is hot: 

And where shall they find safe retreat— Father’s by the oven, 
The small wild things of heath and wood ? Tom is by the pot ; 
When we survey our handiwork, Mary’s in the garden, 
C ith God, say “It is good ? ” RE opipetie eset aiese'e 2 Sh 

ee a peg & : Little Johnny with his bricks 
These creatures, prone like us to fears, Is trying hard to build. 
But having not the gift of tears, Bob is in the dairy, 
Put forth their claims to brotherhood. Jill is on the lawn : 


In the farmer’s cottage 


1 Little G is b : 
2ND Prize to Frank King, c/o Mr. Osgood, BP y 5 Or 


130, Winkworth Road, Banstead, Surrey. Shirley Jordan (aged 12.) _ 
THE MIRACLE. THE SEA. 
If I had lived when He sailed Galilee, Breaking, breaking, against the shore, 
And prayed that He might one day come to me, Rushing in unknown caves : 
Then seen His Face, dawn from perpetual night near the mighty roar 
As Bartimeus did, with sudden sight ! a aeiAG 
Or, trembling, heard His footsteps turn my Over the shingle, over the sand 
way— Comes the mighty sea :. 

: And when I go to my home inland, 
eates flood colour through the moistened hess a ce taeenel | 
And leapt with joy in new dimensions free, Barbara Welford (aged 13.) | 
To seek the friends who had been kind to me. . THE STREAM. | 
His praise would be for ever on my lips, As I sit on a stream’s bank, 

Light of a world I knew through finger-tips. The stream goes laughing by ; 
. The little fish dart to and fro, 
3RD PRIZE to Miss H. C. Osler, 5, Burgess Hill, And the wind in the trees is a sigh. 
London, N.W.z2. The sun has sunk behind the hills, 
. The lambs bleat on the lea ; 
Unl d x AN Rome as But the stream goes laughing on its way 
nloved of men, slimy and wet and cold, Down to the mighty sea. 
Supple and strong, immeasurably old The sl Rae ea 
. e sleepy birds go flocking slow, 
Bokeh again. In dark, dank Home to their leafy nest : 
, oe. ial And I begin to think it’s time 
Heavy with rain writhing thyself around, For supper and for rest. 
Ng St weaving, moving we know S6 ‘up 'T jdmpeann wee ae 
To my home on the brow of the hill :— . 
The very soul of perfect movement thou ! And yet the stream calls after me 
' Hating, men know thy beauty not ; but lo! In a voice that is never still. | 
Loving I held thee in my hand—I know. Bernard Allen (aged 15.) | 
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DIDEROT AND THE BLIND 


By PHYLLIS D. HICKS 


The following article appeared in “The Spectator’’ of 7th October, and is reprinted by kind 
permission of the Editor, and the Author, who is herself blind. 


publication of Diderot’s Lettre sur les 

Aveugles, a work small in size but great 

in influence. Indeed, it may be claimed 
as the beginning, if not the begetter, of the 
world-wide work which to-day is carried on for 
_ the welfare of the blind. Before Diderot there 
were undoubtedly a few outstanding examples 
of blind people who had overcome their handicap. 
_ His book, indeed, deals largely with the almost 
incredible achievements of one Nicholas 
Saunderson, Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Cambridge, who lost his 
sight completely while still an infant. For the 
vast majority, however, blindness implied 
unteachability. Since books were barred to 
them, there was nothing that could be done 
about it, and the simplest manual occupations 
were all that could be expected from them. The 
hospital for the blind founded by St. Louis 
indicates the highest point to which philanthropy 
had hitherto reached, and in that there was 
no idea of education, no purpose in life for the 
unhappy sufferer. 

The immediate cause of Diderot’s book was 
the announcement by a “ foreign physician ”’ 
that on such and such a day he would publicly 
perform an operation restoring sight to a girl 
born blind. Diderot was sceptical, and, although 
the bills said that the operation was to be 
‘performed publicly, his courteous request to be 
allowed to be present was refused on the grounds 
- that the presence of a philosopher would be 
‘disquieting for both surgeon and patient. In 
the Lettre, however, he examines the effect of 
‘such a restoration, questioning whether the 
patient would be able to correlate his new sense of 
sight with the touch and hearing on which he had 
_ hitherto relied. The problem is interesting, 
although in-these days of highly developed care 
for blind children it is likely to be a purely 
academic one, as any chance of giving sight to one 
_ born blind would have been taken and acted upon. 

To the vast majority of the 77,000 blind people 
in England and Wales the problem is precisely 
-opposite—the difficulty of accustoming oneself 
to learning from touch and hearing what one has 
been accustomed to learning from sight. A 
‘conversation with a lady who was born blind 
showed clearly that the memory of conscious 


[= year marks the bicentenary of the 


sight in itself puts those of us who have become 
blind into a different category—I had almost 
said a different world. At times one’s stumbling 
efforts at adjustment to. a world of darkness 
make one envy the confident, balanced move- 
ments of those born blind. Her remarks, 
however, on the difficulty of intercourse between 
those born blind and those who have lost their 
sight in adulthood—on the loneliness and the 
impossibility of understanding conversation 
which deals with a world in which most people 
can see—was as illuminating as were the 
investigations, both personal and carried out 
through records, which Diderot records in his 
essay. 

The anecdotes are set down with the dis- 
passionate clarity of the scientific investigator. 
Some of the little portraits are unforgettable. 
There is the old man who found that the only 
way to live was to turn night into day, and who 
spent the first part of his active night putting 
back into their proper places the things which 
had been misplaced by the thoughtless sighted 
people around him. This man was so happy in 
his dependence on touch that he declared that 
to possess a really long arm, capable of reaching 
a few hundred yards, would in his opinion’ be 
far more useful than being given his sight— 
basing his conclusion on the number of times 
those who can see are mistaken in their im- 
pressions. He was very much interested in 
mirrors and glasses, but, not unnaturally, 
found them difficult to understand. He was 
extremely clever with his fingers, and even 
managed to thread a needle by sucking the 
thread through the eye. Another blind man 
could judge distances so accurately by sound 
that, in a fit of rage, he hit his brother on the 
forehead with “ the first thing that came to his 
hand,” and knocked him flat. As a result of 
“this and other adventures,” the blind man was 
brought before the magistrates, who committed 
him to the dungeon. On hearing his sentence, 
the blind man said, “‘ As to that, I have been in 
one these twenty-five years ’’—a remark which 
Diderot recognised as.a fine text for a sermon. 

A considerable part of the Lettre is devoted to 
an elaborate description of Nicholas Saunderson’s 
method of doing arithmetic, a method which 
strikes one as extraordinarily complicated, but 
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which appears to have been very efficient. 
Saunderson’s death-bed conversation with the 
clergyman who tried to convince the blind man 
of the existence of God by speaking of the 
wonders of nature, concludes with the poignant 
cry, ‘‘ What have you or I done to God that you 
should be able to see and I should be blind ? ”’ 
and ‘“‘Othou God of Clark and Newton, have 
mercy on me!” The latter words have, for 
blind people, the additional significance as an 
example of the necessity, under which the blind 
suffer more than most people, of accepting the 
opinions and evidence of others. No doubt 
even those with sight have to take much in- 
formation on trust, but for the blind it is an 
experience which dogs them throughout the day, 
and has grievous spiritual frustrations and 
humiliations. 

Diderot’s essay contains food for thought on 
almost every page. Nevertheless, there is one 
passage which has had more practical effect on 
the lives of blind people in the succeeding 
couple of centuries than any other. It runs: 
“Tt is only the want of one sense which can make 


any accident, were there a clear and precise 
language for the touch.” 


Eighty years after Diderot’s essay that | 
“ clear and precise language for the touch ”’ was — 
Braille’s own educa- | 


produced by Louis Braille. 
tion, however, was due indirectly to Diderot’s 
little book, for it was through reading the 
Lettre sur les Aveugles that Valentin Hauy was 
moved to found the Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles 
at Paris where Braille worked as pupil and junior 
master. Braille’s system remained practically 
unused. for over twenty years, so that the 


academic and general education which it has | 
made possible for the blind has been operative | 


for roughly a century. It is fitting that this 


year, which sees the bicentenary of Diderot’s | 
work, should see also, in the conference recently | 
held at Oxford, the greatest gathering of blind | 


people that has ever taken place. 


CORRBPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 
After-School Careers 


Sir,—In the October issue of THE NEW 
Beacon, Mr. J. Douglas Kirkpatrick writes of 
Worcester College under the heading ‘‘ What 
do they do afterwards?’’ And he asks, in 
effect, ““ What about Chorleywood?” He, and 
we hope that others, will be interested to know 
that a book on the first twenty-four years of 
Chorleywood College is being compiled and is 
nearly finished. It will include a full analysis 
of the after-school careers of Chorleywood girls 
up to the end of 1944. 

Yours faithfully, 
ELAINE HETT, 
Hon. Sec. 
Chorleywood College, 
Old Girls’ Association. 


To the Editor. 
Block Letters and the Deaf Blind 

Sir,—As the St. Dunstaner who has been 
totally deaf the longest—over thirty years—I 
have been asked what I think of the above 
question. Let me say at once that the only 
deaf-blind people I have met who wanted to 
use block letters as a means of conversation 
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were of the type who started their deaf-blind | 
life “‘anyhow’s best,’ muddling along, with | 
those they lived with, on block letters, then later 


finding that they were cut off from the general 


public on the one hand and their nimble- | 
fingered deaf and deaf-blind friends onthe other. | 
They will not admit defeat and. master the | 


manual alphabet, but suggest that as they are 


right the world is wrong, and should fall into line | 
with them—which is unlikely. Braille is published | 
specially for the blind because with its aid | 
they find it easier and quicker to make a success | 
The same applies to the Manual; it was | 
adopted for the deaf because it made communica- | 
tion quicker and easier and, like Braille, it | 


of life. 


is known the world over. 


At St. Dunstan’s it is not considered a } 
nuisance to have to learn and talk to the deaf | 
any more than having to lift a cup to the lips of a 
handless blind man or to go to the aid ofa legless | 
A man is not con- | 
sidered mentally defective because he: cannot | 
hear the lunch gong any more than the invalid | 


or bedridden blind man. 


who cannot walk to the dining-room. | 


I have mixed freely with the civilian deaf- | 
blind for over 20 years, and in various parts of | 
the country I have found amongst them some | 
fine people, splendid craftsmen and gardeners, | 
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us thoroughly acquainted with the advantages — 
of the symbols appointed for those which we | 
enjoy. And what a consolation would it be to — 
those whose misfortune it is to be deaf, blind and | 
dumb, or who should lose those three senses by — 


i 
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remarkable needlewomen and _ housekeepers. 
If only the Home Teachers and social visitors 
would make more frequent calls upon the deaf- 
blind and talk to them instead of to the hearing 
people they live with ! 

If the staff, blind and sighted, of Blind 
Institutions will only spare a few minutes each 
day for a cheerful chat with a deaf-blind inmate, 
if the hearing blind and Blind Organisations 
will only treat the deaf-blind as our hearing 
comrades treat us at St. Dunstan’s, half the 
problem would be solved. The other half will 
solve itself. 

s Yours faithfully, 
GEO. FALLOWFIELD. 


To the Editor, 
** Braille and Brains’”’ 


SIR,—We, myself and others, are indebted to 
_ Mr. Anderson for his letter “ killing two birds 
with one stone.” 

I don’t think it would be necessary to “ scrap ”’ 
the Roman alphabet to produce something 
easier for the blind, especially for those who 
become blind late in life. 

“ Brains ’’ in the past were not afraid of the 
scrapheap when they devised iron and steam 
ships or progressed from gas jet to the electric 
bulb, cat’s whiskers to the present wireless. 
Advancement, in a hundred years or so, all 
along the line, but Braille has remained 
stationary. Why ? 

Is it because “‘ Brains ’’ have not been applied 
to such a small side-line, affecting a small 
number.of the population? France produced 
its Braille, evidently the Americans have 
scrapped their (then new) systems for the 
Universal Code, so perhaps some English man 
(or woman) will now make the “ advance ’”’ so 
much needed. 

The teaching of blind children is beyond : my 
ken but I still think the New Primer is an 
advance on the old one. Perhaps the ‘‘ Rubber 
Stamp ” people may still be alive to make their 
own reply. 

Yours faithfully, 
MEDICUS. 


To the Editor. 
Blind Home Teachers 


Sir,;—The attitude of the College of Teachers 
having been questioned, I feel that I, as a 
totally blind member of that body, must give 
my experience. As a body the College recognizes 
that there is room in the Home Teaching Service 
for both blind and seeing Home Teachers. 
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The present Home Teaching Examining 
Board has three blind and three sighted members, 
who are practising Home Teachers. The Chair- 
man of the Board is totally blind. A totally 
blind member has been entrusted with the 
chairmanship of the newly constituted Craft 
Instructors’ Standing Sub-Committee; and, 
last year, a totally blind member held the 
highest office of the College, that of Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

No favours are shown to blind candidates at 
the various examinations—certificates are 
awarded on merit alone. It is, I think, 
superfluous to add that blind persons are content 
with this policy. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness which is always forthcoming from 
sighted members of the College; it is so 
spontaneous and natural that one is apt to take 
it for granted and think no more of it. 

Turning now to the general discussion, it is 
astounding that any one should declare that 
blind persons cannot perform the duties required 
by the service when many have done so for 
many years with complete satisfaction to the 
employing agencies. Such statements condemn 
those who give voice to them as prejudiced, 
unreasoning beings, and blind folk cannot 
count such among their friends. 

It would be idle to pretend that blindness is 
not a handicap to a Home Teacher—it is a 
handicap in every calling ; in Home Teaching, 
however, which is concerned with the elements 
which go to making up the background of a 
blind person’s life, blindness has counter- 
balancing positive advantages. The callings 
are indeed few of which this can be said, but 
it is undoubtedly true that a blind Home 
Teacher can contribute something which blind- 
ness, and blindness alone, gives. 

Some of your correspondents have put 
forward objections to the employment of a 
blind person, and have assumed that the 
objections are insuperable obstacles, implying a 
lack of either intelligence or resourcefulness on 
the part of the blind candidate for a post. It 
does seem to me that such people must be 
Jacking in experience and knowledge. 

I would stress the fact that it is the long- 
established bodies, such as the Birmingham and 
Bristol Institutions, who recognize the valuable 
contribution made by the blind to the Home 
Teaching Service, institutions with often a cen- 
tury of experience in dealing with blind persons. 
Our employment difficulties came about when in- 
experienced bodies arose after 1920 ; fortunately, 
however, there were exceptions among these 
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newer authorities. I close by acknowledging 
that there are many sighted Home Teachers 
who accept us and who are always ready to help 
and to be helped by us. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. ACOTT. 


To the Editor. 

SIR,—I am grateful to Miss Spenser Wilkinson 
and Mr. Cormack for providing answers to the 
questions asked in my September letter: 
Regional Associations accept blind persons for 
training, employing Bodies have been circulated, 
and evidence given to the Ministry of Labour on 
the suitability of blind persons for the work. 

Local Authorities’ advertisements indicate 
that no impression has been made on them, and 
it may be that blind persons can only be 
employed as Home Teachers in towns; where 
a car or guide is needed it may be that they will 
not employ two persons to do the work of one. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. S. EDKINS, 
General Supt. and Secretary, The Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 


S1IR,—May I, a humble blind Home Teacher, 
be allowed a brief comment on that harmful 
letter written by a twelve years’ experienced 
Home Teacher? Judging from her letter, the 
writer must be one of the few who love that 
“ Sighted-Female-ability-to-drive ’’ type of ad- 
vertisement. But stop, she did give us a 
crumb of comfort—a little corner in the work. 
We bow, swallowing the crumb and risking 
indigestion. If the date of her letter had been 
1749—or earlier—it would have been more 
correct and of some historical interest. Again, 
if it had started ‘‘ Once upon a time . . .”” and 
ended “ Yours faithfully, Queen Anne,” we 
could have asked the British Museum to accept 
it... . When I had the letter read to me, I 
saw quite clearly what had happened. The writer 
had had a dreadful dream, and in the dream 
she saw a blind Home Teacher coming over the 
hill mounted on a Braille horse with Moon 
markings. He carried a shield, and written 
thereon in bold dots for all to see—and feel— 
were these dreadful words: “I will clean up 
the poor blind folks’ dirty houses.” Imme- 
diately she awoke, she dashed off this ill- 
advised epistle.... May I conclude by 
wishing her a Merry Christmas, and a Wiser 
New Year. 

Yours humbly, 
J. IRVINE. 
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Further to the anouncement in the August 
issue of THE NEw BeEAcon of the appointment 
of six new members to the Executive Council 
of the National Institute for the Blind, it should 
be noted that Miss A. M. Hewer, Secretary 
and Librarian of the Northern Branch of the 
National Library for the Blind, Alderman 
D. P. CHARLESWORTH, of Wallasey, Alderman 
J. A. CLYDESDALE, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Councillor E. A. Dickinson, of Middles- 
brough, have been appointed as representatives 
of the North Regional Association for the Blind ; 
Mr. A. R. SCULTHORPE, of Peterborough, as 
representative of the National Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’ League; and Miss ELAINE Hetr, of 
London, as representative of Chorleywood College 
Old Girls’ Association. 


* * * 


Monsieur DONATIEN LELIEVRE, Director of 
the Regional Institute for the Blind in Bordeaux, 
has recently been named a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. Monsieur Leliévre is very 
well-known in blind welfare circles both in 
France and overseas. He was a member of the 
French delegation at the International Con- 
ference of Workers for the Blind in New York 
in 1931, and also at the Oxford Conference this 
yéar. 


f * * 


Mr. GEORGE PICKFORD, one of the blind 
workers in the basket-making department of 
the workshops at Northamptonshire (Town and 
County) Association for the Blind, has just 
completed 50 years’ service there. He started 
at the town’s first workshops for the blind (in 
Newland) as a boy in 1899 and was taught basket- 
making. Later he was foreman of the depart- 
ment for 12 years. 

To mark his half-century, he was presented 
with a gold watch and a framed photograph. 


* * * 


Mrs. EL1zA HERBERT, of Southbourne, near 
Cnichester, who has been blind for nearly 40 
years, last month celebrated her rorst birthday 
anniversary. She has retained her faculties 
with remarkable vitality and still takes her 
part in the household duties, especially in 
cooking. In her younger days she was a cook 
on the staff of Prince Henry of Pless, in the 
Isle of Wight. 
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* THE WAY AHEAD” 


IVE years ago, a Conference of Blind Welfare Officials, driven from more orthodox 
meeting-places by a plague of flying bombs, found a congenial setting for its deliberations 
at a Hotel in Broadway, Worcestershire. The Conference led to the publication of a 
useful Report entitled “ Five Ways to Employment for the Blind,” and to the formation 
of the Co-operation Committee, composed of officials appointed by the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, the National Association of Workshops for the Blind, and. the 
National Institute for the Blind. 

Last year the Co-operation Committee met in conference, again at Broadway, to 
consider “the bearing of recent legislation on the further education, training and employment of 
the blind.” The Report of this Conference has now been published by the National Institute in a 
22-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Way Ahead ”’ (price 6d.). 

The Chairman and the Convener of the Conference, in a joint Foreword, defining the status of 
the Report, rightly emphasise that officials are not policy-makers, and that the Conference’s 
recommendations have no executive authority. The Report is not less valuable for that reason ; 
officials have an important contribution to make to the thinking process which precedes policy-making, 
and the facts and arguments collected in this Report are the essential raw material of planning. In 
these days when, to borrow the Report’s metaphor, Blind Welfare is caught “in a swift current of 
change ”’ bringing with it “a flood of Government papers sufficient to swamp the understanding of 
the most painstaking official or the best informed committee member,” it is well that the facts should 
be clearly stated by people who from their daily work are in a particularly favourable position to 
know and interpret them. 

In an interesting section on “ The Direction of Change,’ the Report comments on the 
extraordinary pace of the social revolution through which we are at present living. The enactments 
governing Blind Welfare have been re-written ; the blind have lost their position of special privilege 
amongst the disabled ; new administrators, with little previous knowledge of work for the blind, 
have brought new experience and ideas to bear on problems which have for perhaps too long been 
considered the preserves of specialists. Many anomalies, such as different scales of domiciliary 
assistance and the confusions of the previous system of chargeability, have been abolished ; others, 
such as the definition of blindness and the quaint fiction that a blind person begins old age at 40, 
remain. The trend is towards greater centralisation, greater uniformity and greater administrative 
complexity. We are still moving fast and, as the Report puts it, “‘ we should look where we are going 
as the destination is still largely within our control.” 

One consequence of including the blind in the wider category of “‘ the disabled,’ and of the 
new status which recent legislation has given to the disabled as a whole, is that public authorities 
must henceforward plan social services with full recognition of the fact that the community includes 
disabled persons. In a challenging section on “ Further.Education,” this argument is forcibly used 


_ to urge that blind young persons should enter County Colleges and follow the same course of develop- 


ment as sighted youngsters. Education in special residential schools is on balance advantageous for 
blind children but, recognising that separation has certain disadvantages, educationists should do 
everything possible to brighten the lives of blind children through living and confident contact with 
the outside world. Retardation, which is consequent on blindness in infancy and which segregation 
may accentuate, should be overtaken before the end of adolescence, by which time the “ techniques 
of blindness’ should have been thoroughly mastered through positive instruction. All this:may 
have little bearing on the remainder of the Report, but it is well to have it so emphatically stated. 

A similar theme is followed in subsequent sections on rehabilitation and training. Rehabilitation 
in the British sense (which differs significantly from the theory in America and on the Continent) is 
the process of adjustment between hospital treatment and formal training, and the Report draws a 
valuable distinction, based on experience in Homes of Recovery, between social rehabilitation and 
what it calls “‘ prevocational conditioning.”’ [continued on next page 
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Blind people should reach their own decision on their own career but, as the Report emphasises, 
this principle, if it is to be more than a resounding platitude, must be worked out in practical detail | 
in the light of the individual’s ability and the adequacy of existing machinery for training and | 
placement. These practical considerations are carefully analysed in a closely reasoned and well | 
documented section which deserves to be read by everyone who is concerned with training and 
placement. | 
The Broadway Conference of 1944 proposed the establishment of three types of workshop— | 
handicraft workshops, industrial workshops and sheltered employment undertakings. 
Report reviews this classification and, to some extent, modifies it. Workshops for the blind are at 
present unlikely to maintain themselves on sub-contract production, and rigidities of capital and 
labour prevent them from engaging in competitive mass production for popular markets. The Report 
considers that research is urgently required into new trades for workshops and Home Workers’ 
schemes, into the possibilities of co-employment, and into methods of purchasing and marketing. 
The Ministry of Labour’s policy in respect of workshops for the blind, as set out in Circular 1561, is 
also considered both in its technical aspects and in its broad bearing on the relationship between 
voluntaryism and the Social Service State. 

Our objective is to increase the amount and variety of employment for the blind, and that | 
can be achieved only if sheltered and open employment are developed as complementary parts of a 
single system. The Report emphasises that placement in open employment must henceforward be 
regarded as a permanent feature of Blind Welfare, and proposes action to create effective placement | 
machinery in all parts of the country. So far as the blind worker is concerned, the balance of advantage |} 
is, at present, artificially weighted in favour of sheltered employment, and the Report recommends 
that this country should follow the practice widely adopted abroad of giving all blind people a special 
income tax concession to compensate for the extra living costs of blindness and to give greater reality 
to the principle that the individual should be free to choose his own occupation. The particular 
requirements of blind workers in rural areas and of clerical and professional workers are dealt with 
in a final section which frankly recognises that an effective placement technique for these important 
groups of blind people has not yet been devised. 

This Report, to which is appended a summary of legislation and Departmental orders and 
circulars, deserves to be widely read. Some of its recommendations may appear revolutionary to the | 
timid, whilst others will seem timid to the revolutionary. ‘‘ The Way Ahead” is on the whole a | 
firm and clear-cut road, and its direction is towards a horizon of widening opportunity for the blind. 
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YOUTH LEADERS IN THE MAKING 


By ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD.: 


(concluded from the October issue) 


QC) arrival is always an occasion that Memory’s kaleidoscope turns and shows 


other pictures, summer evenings, mild and 
scented, aglow with the sunset, when the 


stands out in the memory, the greetings of 
students, the lively talk at table, the winter 


The present 


evenings, when IJ found a fire of logs burn- 
ing in my room. After supper everyone makes for 
the sitting-room where a fire is lit in the evenings, 
for although there is central heating we all wel- 
come areal fire. There will be music, perhaps, or 
someone reads aloud while the others sit round 
the fire with their mending, or maybe a discussion 
springs up on current affairs or on films. Tea 
is always served in this room with its rose- 
tinted walls and confortable chairs, a Scottish 
tea with sandwiches and scones and a cake for 
festive occasions. When there has been an 
afternoon lecture there is often a lively dis- 
cussion over the teacups. 
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French windows were set wide and we passed 
out and in, setting out for a walk up by the 
canal and along the burn, strolling on the lawn 
while indoors someone played the piano. There 


is an undercurrent of music to most of one’s 


impressions of the College. In the morning | 
as I sit preparing my lecture, the notes of a 
song break upon the stillness mingled with the 
cheerful sound of brooms and dustpans. There 
is nothing over-academic about the training. 
Sheer necessity in the shape of scarcity and cost 
of domestic labour has come to reinforce the 


sensible theories of those who hold that, in our | 


age, the higher education of women has been | 
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moulded upon too exclusively masculine a 
pattern. At the College students help with 
the work, keeping their rooms: and sweeping 
and dusting the corridors, washing up, serving 
at table, and sometimes preparing hot drinks 
or an occasional meal. Evidently they enjoy 
it to judge from the laughter and song which I 
hear. 


“ Forth He comes, the roval Huntsman, 
Leans upon His mighty arc ; 

Sends His chosen arrows winging, 
Singing to the secret mark. 

Aims in love and strikes in mercy iy 
Souls that flee to endless woe ; 

Calls the world to fill His quiver ! 
O that we might serve Him so!” 


Someone is singing “ The Song of Youth” ; 
several voices take it up. Then there is the 
lighter side, voices chanting gaily : 


“OI went to Cincinatti and I walked around the 
block, 

And I walked right in to a baker’s shop, 

And I took three doughnuts from the grease, 

And I handed the lady a five cent. piece. 

She looked at the money and she looked at me, 

And she said, ‘ That money’s no good to me ; 

There's a hole in the nickel—tt goes right eae f 

Says I, ‘ There’s a hole in the doughnut too ’.”’ 


At a quarter to eleven the bell rings for mid- 
morning coffee, and after the break my lecture 
begins. The students come trooping into the 
lecture-room, bright with sunshine. This is the 
warmest room in the house for it catches every 
gleam of sun. From it, too, you may step out 
through French windows on to the lawn where 
birds and cats set up a counter-attraction to 
the lecture. Indoors we are discussing the 
development of the language from its origin 
in Anglo-Saxon to the latest borrowings 
from America, or I am laying down certain 
broad principles of criticism or discussing style. 
On another day we discuss the making of a 
library, the novel, the short story, or poetry. 
The students are asked to write an essay, to 
prepare lists of books suitable for different 
types of reader or for the same readers under 
different circumstances, to hunt up examples 
of characterisation, plot, and style, good and bad. 
What is of paramount importance is that their 
critical faculty should be properly developed. 
Literacy is but a mixed blessing if we have 
never learned how to assess what we read. 
It was alittle disconcerting to be presented 
as an example of bad style with a pamphlet 
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prepared by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. The pamphlet was indeed a splendid 
example of government jargon and I was 
obliged laughingly to endorse their verdict. 
After the lecture an opportunity is given for 
questions which are always intelligent. 


In the free time after lunch we have a chance 
to explore the estate. Lawns and flower beds 
lie all about the house. Beyond, the grounds 
are prettily wooded. In February there is a 
carpet of snowdrops beneath the trees ; violets 
and primroses, daffodils and narcissi follow in 
great profusion. In late spring the rhodo- 
dendrons are masses of gorgeous colour. Finely 
wrought iron gates admit us to the kitchen 
garden, the special domain of Mr. Younger, 


- the gardener, who explains that not far below 


the surface of the ground is fire-clay which is 
utilised at a nearby brickworks. Here it has its 
uses in a dry season for it holds the moisture, 
but in wet weather the land very soon gets 
swampy. This garden is two acres in extent 
and enclosed by high walls on which fruit trees 
have been trained, apple, plum, and _ pear. 
Its produce not only supplies the College with 
fresh vegetables but helps to provision a club 
which the Ladies of the Grail run in Edinburgh 
for youth and youth workers. Bright patches 
of flowers enliven the vegetable beds, and most 
of the broad paths are flower-bordered. Visitors 
usually go home with their arms full of blossom. 
The greenhouse provides, besides useful things 
such as figs and tomatoes, early and late roses. 
In one of the sheds mushrooms are being grown. 
On this expedition we have been accompanied 
by the garden cat. She highly approves of the 
new régime, for since the advent of the College 
she has always been allowed to keep at least one 
of her kittens, and this is her way. of saying 
“thank you.”’ 

Once more indoors, we peep at the arts and 
crafts room. Here we find weaving, tatting, 
toymaking, textile printing, slipper and glove 
making, pottery, and book-binding all in pro- 
gress. Students are also taught lettering for 
the making of posters and cards. They are 
specially proud of their latest acquisition, a 
printing press, large enough to cope with 
Christmas and Easter cards, notices and folders. 


At Polmont a group of students is always 
on the alert to receive guests of whom there are 
many, interested educationists and others who 
are just simply interested. Sometimes they 
come in bulk, but Ogilvie is capable of dealing 
with them. Last summer the students had 
youngsters from youth clubs to entertain. 
At Hallowe’en there was a party with a bus load 
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of young men students from Edinburgh for 
dancing partners. Again in the summer came 
a group, men and women who were taking the 
undenominational course. They appear to have 
viewed the prospect with misgiving ; from the 
men especially there came gloomy prognosti- 
cations. The College would be feminine in all 
the wrong ways, blue stocking or sentimental, 
and, being a religious affair, would reek of 
a particularly nauseous brand of piety. Ogilvie, 
of course, gave them none of these things. 
They had a grand day, and it was anything 
but dull. One young man in the course of 
proceedings fell into the canal and had to be 
fished out by a student. In short, the Ogilvie 
students gave their opposite numbers something 
to think about for a long time to come. 

In late Autumn of my first year at the College 
the postman one morning brought a big surprise. 
The lecturers were invited by the students 
to a dinner “in token of appreciation.” “Of 
what ?’’ I asked myself. Maybe, I ventured 
to suggest to intimate friends, they intended 
to poison us for the benefit of posterity. I was 
wrong. There never was such a dinner! Even 
the weather was perfect, a clear frosty night 
with the moon near its full. Everything was 
the students’ own work, from the cleaning of 
vegetables to the cooking of chickens reared on 
the premises. They had themselves arranged the 
beautiful floral decorations on the tables and 
painted the attractive menus. That morning 
they had msen before six for somehow every- 
thing had to be fitted in without detriment to 
the work of the day which would proceed as 
usual. After dinner, with an unusual feeling 
of inward satisfaction, we watched a play of 
the students’ own devising, a wonderful affair 
half impromptu and highly allusive. One craved 
for an annotated edition, but everyone under- 
stood the prominence of Plato with whom the 
name of the lecturer in education has become 
inseparably linked. Gaily yet with a touch of 
sadness we took our leave, for this was the end 
of an epoch. In the car on our way home I 
remarked rather sleepily, ““X has changed a 
lot since she came to the College,” a verdict 
that was heartily endorsed. Ogilvie seems to 
have the power subtly to change people for the 
better. 

But that evening was not the end. There 
remained the play. The previous year I had 
been asked to write it, the original parts that is. 
It was designed as a jubilee gift to our Arch- 
bishop who is a Benedictine. Its title is ‘‘ Pax,” 
its aim to illustrate by uniting scenes from the 
work-a-day world with excerpts from the 
Divine Office, the close connection and inter- 
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dependence that exists between the official 
prayer of the Church and our daily lives. The 
play was staged in a little theatre, once a 
Presbyterian church, and now used for educa- 
tional plays and films. This building gave just 
the atmosphere we needed. His Grace, the 
Archbishop, was the guest of honour, and many 
of the diocesan clergy were present among the 
audience. We all felt a trifle nervous. The 
students had only just finished examinations 
and there had been none too much time for 
final rehearsals ; the choir, of which I was a 
member, had practised hard but there hadn’t 
been a moment to spare. This was an unusual 
type of play. Were we really going to get it 
across ? <A bell rang off stage, the curtain 
went up. My spirits rose. It was plain from the 
first we should do it. The students put all they’d 
got into that play. They hadn’t just rehearsed ; 
they had lived it. This was no mere performance 
but an act of worship, and the audience was 
one with us. The performance ended, off we 
went for a festive supper. In the speeches that 
followed, Mario, aged five, our youngest actor, 
was specially congratulated, and not without 
cause. By this time, however, he had retired 
beneath the table, though not for the traditional 
reason. We said our “ good-nights ”’ to a choral 
accompaniment from the students : 


“ There was a maiden spotless and pure, 
Who dwelt in David's city, 
Of her the prophets long foretold 
That she would be God’s mother...” 


And so the curtain was rung down on the first 
year of the Ogilvie College. 

Since that night another group of students has 
passed through the College. Among memorable 
events of last year was a visit to Fort Augustus 
which gave some of the students their first sight 
of the Highlands. This was just before Easter, 
so that they could be present at the Holy Week 
ceremonies in the Benedictine Abbey. Welcome 
visitors to the College have been Mr. Oliver 
Wilkinson of the Iona Youth Trust, who spoke 
to the students on community drama, and 
Mr. Pepler, whose subject was miming. And 
now these students too have passed out from 
the College. Among the posts obtained by 
Ogilvie graduates are : assistant youth organiser 
under an Education Authority, diocesan youth 
organisers, Square Centre leader (guides), leader 
of a large recreational youth centre, factory 
welfare officer, and social worker for a child 
guidance clinic. 

As I write there are no students at the College | 
since the next course does not begin until | 
September. Meanwhile, changes in the curri- — 
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culum are being planned. Already it is felt 
that the time has come to extend the scope of 
the work so as to include training for adult 
community centres. The course has been 
lengthened from a year to sixteen months and 
will qualify those holding teaching certificates 
for posts in Junior Colleges. | 

In my department, too, the scope of the work 
will be extended. I have found by experience 
that what the students most need is more 
practice in written work. In planning my 
syllabus I have tried to keep clear of more 
stereotyped classroom work, and to be practical 
rather than over-academic. One cannot expect 
long essays from students with so little time at 
their disposal. Very well, I have argued, let us 
aim at little and often rather than much and 
seldom. We shall work in tutorial groups, first 
on the paragraph: descriptive, informative 
(including the notice, the appeal, and the 
testimonial), and critical (involving a short 
criticism of a book read or a film seen). From 
the paragraph we shall pass to the letter, first 
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and most important the letter of application. 
Then there will be letters to officials and official 
bodies, and letters to parents. Finally, I want 
each tutorial group to turn a short story, ballad, 
or scene from the Gospel into dialogue and 
if possible, act it. 


Thus the work continues and expands while 
iresh groups of students pass through the 
College and out into a world that is sadly in need 
of ideals. Joyfully they seize upon and use the 
good things that are offered during this time 
of training. Then, having learned the how and 
the why, our graduates march forward into the 
battle, a song on their lips : 


“ Take us, make us, point, anoint us 
With the unction of Thy grace ! 
Choose us, use us, hide untried us 
In the secret of Thy face ; 
Till the word comes : ‘ Fly to service!’ 
Cleave the hollowness of sin, 
With the joy born of the spirit 
And the reign of God within.” 


MY IMPRESSIONS AT THE BRAILLE READING 
COMPETITION 


Manchester, October, 1949 
By CHARLOTTE SKIBBEN (winner of 1st Prize, Class 3) 


T was Saturday, 8th October. Perhaps a 
] very ordinary Saturday for most people. 

To the girl in the office, the man in the 

factory, perhaps nothing more than the 
beginning of another weekend at home. To 
many mothers, perhaps an extra half hour in 
bed since there is no school for the young child 
on Saturday. But no matter how unimportant 
this day may have seemed for these people, 
to many blind men, women and children, it was 
a great day—a day of real importance, and to 
most of them it entailed an early rising and a 
long train journey. 

The Northern Branch of the National Library 
for the Blind had arranged a Braille Reading 
Competition in Manchester. Competitors from 
many parts of the North, and from London also, 
took part in this great contest. In all, there 
were II2 competing. 

I was one of a party of eight competitors 
from Leeds, and on arrival at the Whalley Range 
High School for Girls, where the Competition 
took place, I was at once impressed by the warm 
way in which we were received by the staff of 
the Library. As we made our way along the 
corridors in search of the rooms we were to 
occupy prior to our tests, the sound of voices 


reached my ears. These voices expressed excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, and seemed to fill the air 
with that friendly spirit one looks for on these 
occasions. How different from the quiet, 
orderly atmosphere one usually finds in a girls’ 
school! This thought flashed through my mind, 
as, seated at one of the desks, I patiently 
awaited my first reading tests. In adjoining 
rooms, the judges were already at work giving 
individual tests to each competitor. So much 
depended on this first reading! One by one they 
were called, and when eventually my name 
sounded, a feeling of nervousness possessed me. 
But not for long did this feeling stay with me. 
I was soon comfortably seated at the desk where 
a book had been placed from which I was to 
read. The next moment I was told to commence 
and with my fingers passing over the Braille 
dots, I heard myself reading aloud.... The 
first stage was now over and as I made my way 
into the garden to join the others, the trend of 
conversation that could be heard was: “‘ How 
did you get on?” ‘“‘ What did you read?” 
“How long have you been learning to read 
Braille ?’’ ‘‘ Where do you come from ?” 
Lunch, and then the assembly in the Hall. 
This was the great moment when we were to 
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learn the results of the morning’s reading. 
I was one of the finalists and my next position 
was on the platform of the stage. I was deeply 
impressed by the reading of the children. Their 
little voices, so clear and steady as they read out 
to a large audience, hardly faltered at all. 
Then the reading of the adults and finally, the 
prize-giving. These were presented by the 
Dean of Manchester, The Rt. Rev. J. L. Wilson. 
His opening address was very beautiful. With 
a feeling of genuine sincerity, he echoed my own 
personal sentiment as he referred to the necessity 
of blind people being treated as ordinary people 
by their sighted friends. How important this is 
tous! Mr. Kershaw acted as chairman and did 
a very good job in addressing the audience. 
There were other speakers and, of course, the 
judges: Miss Phyllis Bentley, the author, 
Miss G. Conway, Manchester University, and 
Mr. Philip Robinson, North Regional B.B.C. 

And so, amidst the applause and cheers, this 
great day came toanend. Tome, it was anew 
and exciting experience and one that I 
thoroughly enjoyed, and I should like to express 
my sincerest thanks and appreciation to those 
responsible for arranging the Competition and 
to every person taking an active part in it. 


WINNERS OF THE 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 
“ Mouat Jones ’’ Cup. 
Winner—Mr. R. W. Bridger (London). 
“ Blanesburgh’’ Cup. 
Winner—Miss A. K. Fox (Millom). 
“ Whitehead’? Senior Schools Cup. 
Winning Team—St. Vincent’s School, Liverpool. 
‘“ Conway "’ Junior Schools Cup. 
Winning Team—Henshaw’s School, Manchester. 
Class I—Advanced Readers. 
Winner—Mrs. Nixon (Carlisle). 
Class II—Ordinary Readers. 
1st Prize Mr. C. Bahn (York). 
2znd_,, Miss G. Powell (Middlewich). 
3rd_,, Miss A. K. Fox (Millom). 
Class III—Beginners—who have learnt to read Braille 
during the last 5 years. A 
1st Prize Miss C. Skibben (Leeds). 
2nd _,, Miss D. Naylor (Wallasey). 
3rd_~,, Miss B. Shroeder (Leeds). 
Class IV—Senior/Juniors (17-20). 
1st Prize Miss E. Lannon (Liverpool). 
2nd_,, Mr. E. Sweeney (Liverpool). 
3rd_~,, Mr. T. Fieldhouse (Sheffield). 
Class V—Children aged 13-16. 
1st Prize Joseph Bollard (St. Vincent’s). 
2nd ,, Anne Rowlands (St. Vincent’s). 
3rd__,, James Howard (Liverpool). 
Class VI—Children aged 9-12. 
tst Prize Rose Marie Butterworth (St. Vincent’s). 
znd ,, Jean Causer (Henshaw’s). 
3rd_,, Florence Williams (Henshaw’s). 
Class VII—Children under 9 years of age. 
1st Prize Marjorie Holmes (Wavertree School). 
2nd ,, Christine Ives (Wavertree School). 
3rd_—s,, +Austin Jamieson (St. Vincent’s). 
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We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Arthur E. Eastwood, of Taunton, in his goth 
year. This well-known Somerset personality 
was engaged in many spheres, and the holder of 
many public offices. His deep interest in the 
blind, especially in the activities of Somerset 
Home Teachers, was of long standing. He was 
Chairman of the Somerset County Association 
for the Blind for 20 years, subsequently being 
President up to the time of his death. All 
balance sheets and expenditure were closely 
scrutinized by him with painstaking regard to 
the provision of a Home for the Somerset Blind. 
From the National standpoint he was active in 
supporting the Unification of Collections Scheme, 
and for years was Chairman of the South 
Western Counties Committee. He will be 
lovingly remembered by the residents of Torr 
Home for the Blind to whom he opened his house 
when their premises at Plymouth were bombed. 


His wife entered fully into all his interests in 
Blind Welfare, and is at present Hon. Treasurer 
of the Somerset County Association for. the 
Blind and a member of the -Council of the 
National Institute. 


Alfred E. Bookey, in London, aged 49. 
Mr. Bookey joined the Staff of the National 
Institute for the Blind in October, 1918, and 
in I194I was promoted to be Chief Accountant, 
which post he held until his enforced retirement 
in March, 1947, owing to ill health. Few men 
have served the Institute so ably and faithfully. 
His conscientiousness, ability and unshakable 
loyalty deserve the deepest respect and admira- 
tion. His readiness at all times to be of service 
to any member of the staff endeared him to all, 
and he always took a keen and active interest in 
the Institute’s social activities such as parties 
and entertainments. He once said: “To most 
people Accounts mean cold, hard, uninspiring 
facts, but the N.I.B. Accounts Staff has dis- 
covered that even the concrete defences of 
accountancy can be penetrated by the spirit of 
good will.”’ That discovery was due largely to 
his personal influence and example, for no one 
could illustrate its truth better than he did. 


Alexander Eric Bruce, advocate, at Aberdeen, 
aged 52. He was connected with many local 
social welfare bodies and was Clerk and Treasurer 
to the Royal, Aberdeen Asylum for the Blind. 


©The New 


Mrs. Mary Maud Murray, of Southampton, 
aged 80. With her husband, Mr. Frederic 
Murray, she took an active part in work for 
charitable causes for many years, and her chief 
interest was in the former Southampton Associ- 
_ ation for the Welfare of the Blind, of which she 
was a Trustee and Chairman of its Ladies 
Committee. In pre-war days she organised 
' weekly concerts for the blind. 


Miss Jessie Falconer, 0.B.E., at her home in 
Paignton, aged 72. Miss Falconer was for many 
years Principal of the School of the Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind. She joined 
the teaching staff in 1912 and became Principal 
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in 1921, holding that position until 1937, when 
she retired. During this period, over 400 
resident pupils passed through the school, and 
six members of her staff were appointed to 
Headships in other schools throughout the 
country. Her main aim was to widen the 
interests of blind children and teach them to 
become independent citizens, and in this she 
was successful. 

She played a leading part in the work of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind, and in 
recognition of her work for the education of the 
blind she was, in 1933, awarded the O.B.E. 

She won the affection and respect of her 
pupils, and both as a teacher and as a friend 
commanded the utmost admiration and esteem. 


THE BLIND WRITER OF A CHILDREN’S CLASSIC 


PintVieAc keV G.. 20 MAS 


a remote village among the mountains 
of Donegal, a blind girl was born. She 
was one of the twelve children of the 
_ village postmaster, and genius—for this is not 
too extravagant a term to apply to blind 
Frances Browne—can rarely have flowered in 
less promising surroundings. We do not know 
what a postmaster in a mountainy Irish village 
earned in 1816, but—with a family of fourteen 
to be housed and fed—there could have been 
mighty little to spare. 

To-day, Frances Browne is one of the small 
number of writers for children whose books are 
thought worthy of inclusion in the Everyman 
series; for “Granny’s Wonderful Chair’”’ is 
a classic among fairy stories. 

Published in 1856, it was soon out of print, 
and when it was re-issued in the 1880's, it 
rapidly ran through six editions, and few 
nursery bookshelves of the Victorian age were 
without their well-thumbed copies. It has 
certain characteristics which appeal to -the 
_ children of every generation, and are timeless— 
a directness in telling a tale, lack of padding, 
and a quick coming to the point—“ Once upon 
atime there was...’ and, in a second, we are 
thick in the middle of the story. 

Here, for example, is the exact detail which 
all children appreciate. Describing Snowflower 
and her granny, Dame Frosty Face (‘cross 
enough at times, but always kind to Snowflower ’’) 


Ne a century and a half ago, inv 


the writer goes on to give an account of their 
home: “ They lived together in a little cottage 
of peat and thatched with reeds, on the edge 
of a great forest. Tall trees sheltered its back 
from: the north wind; the mid-day sun made 
its front warm and cheerful ; swallows built in 
the eaves; daisies grew thick at the door... 
A cat and two hens were all their livestock; . 
their bed was dry grass.’’ Perhaps the writer 
was remembering her own childhood home as 
she wrote. Sometimes there are in the stories 
slight touches of the macabre, and the suggestion 
of.a rather pleasant creepiness, though nothing 


_ terrifying: “In an ancient wooden house there 


sits an old woman, weaving her own hair into 
grey cloth on an old crazy loom. When she 
wants more yarn she cuts off her own grey hair, 
and it grows so quickly that though I saw it 
cut in the morning, it was out of the door before 
noon.” 

Children like their stories to be matter of 
fact, and even the realm of faerie not to be too 
far removed from a workaday world. No doubt 
they approved of the business-like description 
of the town called Stumpinghame, which “ con- 
tained seven windmills, a royal palace, a market- 
place and a prison, with every other convenience 
befitting the capital of a kingdom.”’ 

Blind writers are often accused of verbalism, 
and of giving flowery descriptions of events 
outside the orbit of their personal experience. 
Frances Browne does not fall into this trap, 
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though her writing is always vivid, and she is 
able, with economy of words, to give her reader 
lively descriptions. Here is her account of a 
gloomy country where hard work and a desire 
for riches had taken the place of merriment and 
song: ‘‘ Here was no blue sky, no bright sun 
to be seen. The light was cold and grey, like 
that of mid-winter. The men hammered and 
delved ; the women scrubbed and scoured ; the 
very children were hard at work. Every face 
looked careworn and cheerless. The birds of 
that valley did not sing—they were too busy 
pecking and building. The cats did not lie by 
the fire—they were all on the watch for mice. 
The dogs went out after hares on their own 
account. The cattle and sheep grazed as if they 
were never to get another mouthful; and the 
herdsmen were all splitting wood and making 
baskets. In the highest tower of the castle... 
sat a noble lady. Her dress was rich, but of a 
dingy drab colour. Her hair was iron-grey. 
Her look was sour and gloomy. Round her 
sat twelve maidens of the same aspect, spinning 
on ancient distaffs, but all the yarn they made 
was jet-black.”’ It is a picture of unrelieved 
gloom, but the fiddler, Merrymind, came to the 
rescue, and set every foot a-tripping. We are 
reminded, as we read, of the fiddler of Dooney 
who was not content till everyone “‘ danced like 
a wave of the sea.”’ 


The end of “Granny’s Wonderful Chair ”’ 
strikes a rather sad note, for the writer has to 
confess that—for the moment—fairies have 
disappeared from the earth: ‘‘ Great wars, 
work and learning have passed over the world, 
and the fairies dance no more. Some say it 
was the hum of schools, some think it was the 
din of factories that frightened them, but no- 
body has been known to see them for many 
a year.’ And then with a delightful touch, 
Frances Browne recalls that there is still some- 
one “ whose tales of the fairies are so good that 
they must have been heard from themselves ’”-— 
that someone being ‘one Hans Christian 
Andersen, of Denmark.” It is a charming 
tribute to a fellow craftsman. 


Of the life of Frances Browne we know 
tantalisingly little, but she has given us one or 
two glimpses into her childhood. She did not 
attend the village school on account of her 
blindness, but night after night as her brothers 
and sisters prepared their lessons for next day 
she listened eagerly to all they said, and com- 
mitted to memory everything she could. Un- 
able to read print herself, she was always ready 
to do other people’s share of the housework if 
in turn, as their part of the bargain, they would 
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read aloud to her. 
grown up, she had heard most of Scott’s novels, 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad and poems by 
Byron. She confesses how, at the age of fifteen, 
after hearing Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,’ she 
made a bonfire of the verses she had written 
herself ! Later, however, she had two volumes 
of her own poems accepted for publication, and, 
while she was still in the twenties, several 
magazines took articles and verses which she 
had written. 


In 1847 this blind woman decided to leave 
Ireland, taking with her a sister, for whose 
education she had paid with her literary 
earnings, to act as her companion, reader and 
guide ; and the two settled for a few years in 
Edinburgh. 


Here Frances Browne was welcomed in 
literary circles, and she quickly found publishers, 


_ ready to accept from her short stories, poems, 


articles and book reviews. Despite poor health, 
she continued to write with great industry, and 
(her earnings supplemented by a pension of 
£20 from the Royal Bounty Fund) she not only 
maintained herself, but was able to send money 
home to her Irish village. 


In 1852 she received a grant of {100 from the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and moved to London, 
where she set to work on a novel, ‘“‘ My Share 
of the World”; it described the struggles of 
a young journalist and was almost cercainly in 
part at least autobiographical. 

Although, beyond her journeys to Edinburgh 
and to London, Frances Browne was not a 
traveller, and most of her adventures were 
those of mind and spirit, her stories for children 
were those of pioneers and wanderers. She 
wrote of the French Revolution, of the Young 
Pretender, of the Dutch on the Orange River, 
of pirates on the high seas, of wolves in the 
snowbound wastes of Russia. 

Perhaps one of the things that endeared the 
writer of “‘Granny’s Wonderful Chair” to 
children was the fact that at a time when most 


writers for children had a disconcerting habit 


of breaking off with “ And now, dear child...” 
to point a moral, Frances Browne was not 
tiresomely sententious; the nice people, like 
Wisewit and Kind, prospered and the less nice, 
such as Greedalind and Wantall and Clutch, 
did not—but that is as it should be, and she 
does not fuss about it. 


Truly as the writer of the preface to the 
Everyman edition of “‘Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair’ says, Frances Browne ‘created a rich 
world within her own darkness.” . 


| 


In this way, before she was — 
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Award to French Blind Shorthand Typist.— 
Monsieur Germain Lejeune, a blind shorthand- 
typist and a pioneer in this field of employment 
for the blind in France, has recently obtained the 
Pierre Villey prize, which is awarded by the 
French Academy. Monsieur Lejeune, who is 
now on the staff of the French Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, has stated that he 
intends to present this sum of money to the 
first blind person in France who obtains a 
qualification similar to his own, and who 


thereby succeeds in securing a post either in 
industry, commerce or administration. 


Award to Deaf-Blind American.—Mr. Orris 
Benson, who has been deaf-blind since the age 
of three, has received an award for outstanding 
service to the deaf-blind. The Industrial Home 
for the Blind at Brooklyn, U.S.A., where Mr. 
Benson works, makes this award annually to 
one of its employees. Mr. Benson has taken 
_ pains to welcome newly arrived deaf-blind 
workers, to guide them around the building, 
to advise them on personal problems and to do 
all he could to make them feel at home and act 
normally in their new surroundings. 


Accomplishing the Impossible-—The following 
extract is from the Annual Report of the 
Aberdare and District Blind Welfare Associa- 
tion :— 


“ Attending the classes (Braille and type- 
_ writing) this session we had a student who, 
through an accident, lost one hand and had only 
part of one finger on the other hand. The 
student had been told that the attempt to 
learn Braille would be futile under these 
circumstances, because in reading Braille the 
fingers are to the blind what the eyes are to the 
sighted. The effort that was necessary can well 
be imagined, but we are pleased to report that 
thanks to the skill of the teacher (Mr. J. Dilwyn 
Owen) and the indomitable pluck and endurance 
of the pupil, the ‘impossible’ has been ac- 
complished, and the student can now read 
. Braille.” 


Award to Partially Blind Rescuer.—Last 
month Mr. Edward Nelson Mann, aged 37, a 
partially blind foreman-instructor in the Basket 
Department of the Portsmouth City Workshops 
for the Blind, was presented with the Royal 
Humane Society’s testimonial on vellum by 
the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth, Alderman 
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John Privett, for plunging into the sea at 
Southsea last April and saving the life of a 
nine-year-old boy who had fallen in. This 
certificate is one of the highest presentations 
made by the Society. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRAILLE MUSIC, 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 

Church: S. d. 

20200 Ley, H. G.—Come, Thou Long Ex- 
pected Jesus ( Anthem), V.5. Aas. 

Piano: 


Examination Music. 

Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music. 1950. 

Studies and Pieces— 


20357. Grader (Primary), Lists AandB .. 
20358 Grade 2 (Elementary), Lists A and B 
20359 Grade 3 (Transitional), Lists A and B 
20360 Grade 4 (Lower), Lists A and B 
20361 Grade 5 (Higher), Lists A and B : 
20362 Grade 6 (Intermediate), Lists A and B 
18352 Austin, Ernest—Sonatinas on National 
Airs, Op. 38, No. 3 (Irish Theme) .. 0 
18144 Sousa, J. P.—The “ syashingion Post ”’ 
March . 27 AO 


NAHAD DH 
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Dance: 

20378 Fishman, Hart and Cassen—Carnival 
Time, ‘Song Fox- Trot fo) 

20379 Hilliard, B., and Sigman, C. —Careless 
Hands, Song Fox- Trot ae O 

20380 Newman, L.—<Again, Song Fox-Trot . oO 

20381 Villard. J,—While the Angelus Was 
Ringing, Song Fox- Trot ea fo) 

Violin and Piano: 

t8r8r Fauré, Gabriel—Berceuse in D Aa fe) 

Three-Part Song: 

18174 Stanford (arr. by)—I’ll Rock You to 
Resp fo. ae ty ne ee BY 0 

Madrigal : 

19002 Gibbons, Orlando—What Is Our Life ? 
(arr for S.S:A.T.B. tes Umaga: 
Gvand:S:Sx >: ErG 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Educational— History : 

History Senior Course, edited by Catherine B. Firth. 

A series of four books, each book intended for the 

work of a year. Books I and II have been published 

in Braille, and Book IV will be issued in Braille next 
year. 

20134-5 Book III. Pioneers in Religion and Science, 

by Catherine B. Firth. Part I deals with the 

ere eh of the Christian Church from the time 


oy gene Nei Tae akan 
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of St. Paul to the Missionaries of to-day. 
Part II describes the social changes which 
modern science has made in ordinary life 
during the past 200 years. 2 vols. 7s. od. 
per vol. F150. 

Fiction : 

20333-5 With a Bare Bodkin, by Cyril Hare. A 
delightful detective story, with distinction and 
atmosphere, set in a war-time Control—the 
Pin Control—where the amateur sleuth acts 
as Legal Adviser. 3 vols. 5s. 3d. per vol. F156. 

Medical: 

Gray’s Anatomy, Descriptive and Applied, edited by 
T. B. Johnston and J. Whillis. This great work, 
essential to blind physiotherapists and students of 
physiotherapy, is to be produced in Braille in 
entirety, and fully indexed. The first part is now 
ready. 

20233 PartI. Histology. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. F74. 

Religious— Devotional: 

The Book of Common Prayer (1662 and 1928). A 
new Braille Edition of the Prayer Book has been 
planned, incorporating the alterations and additions 
of 1928 and specially designed for the use of officiating 
clergy. The convenient size and stout cloth binding 
of the volumes will also render them ideal for church 
use in general. The first section, now ready, will be 
followed by other sections, now in preparation, in 
the same format. 

20348-9 Occasional Offices (1928). In two volumes. 

Vol. I. Baptism of Infants and Adults, 
Confirmation, and Churching. Vol. II. 
Marriage and Burial. Special Intermediate 
size, cloth covers. 4s. 6d. per vol. (subject 
to usual discount), plus 1s. rod. net for cloth 
covers. F84. 

Vocational: 

20364 Better Meals by the Minute. Instructions for 
the use of the Hawkins-Universal Pressure 
Cooker, with Recipes and Time Charts. 1 vol. 
4s. 6d. F43. 

Forthcoming Panda: 

20345-7 No.123. Death’s Old Sweet Song, by Jonathan 
Stagge. At a picnic near a mansion in 
Massachusetts the first murder occurred, and 
a song sung at the picnic, ‘‘ Green Grow the 
Rushes O,” set the pattern for a diabolical 
series of murders. First-class characterisation, 
detection, and thrills. 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net 


BRAILLE ANNUALS. 
Cat. No. Price. 
20415 Christmas Annual, 1949 6d. net 
20416 Scripture Text Calendar, , Daily, 
1950 ae 4 5s. 6d.* 


20417 Almanac, 1950 . 2s. 6d;* 
20418 Scripture Union Portions, ‘List of, 

1950 4 “Ss od.* 
20419 Pocket Date Calendar, 1950 s 6d.* 
20420 Diary—Large, Gent’s, 1950 2d. net 
20421 Diary—Small, Ladies, 1950 13d. net 
20422 Churchman’s Almanac, 1950 Is. od. net 


20423 The Times Review of the Year, 
1949 ie se i ye — 
* Subject to two-thirds discount. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4971-4976 Shadow on the Trail, by Zane Grey. Grade 2 
Moon. 6vols. 5s. per volume net. 
Daily Text Calendar. 1950. ts. each. 
Pocket Date Calendar. 1950. 4d. each. 
Christmas Cards. Four varieties. 3d. per 
card, 
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NEW APPARATUS. 


Cat. List Special 
No. Article Price Price* 
S. dim 2 Seed. 
9452 Improved Stainsby Braille 
Writing Machine (Small 
Model) .. 151° 1.0 Spi ano 
*To blind individuals in "British Empire. 

This machine, of which a small stock is now available, 
is designed for writing interpoint Braiile, and provides 
for 20 lines per page, with 28 characters to the line, ~ 
using the standard size small Manilla paper, which 
measures 7} in. by Io} in. The metal board folds 
lengthways into three sections and fits into a carrying 
case, the overall measurements of which are 13 in. by 
5 in. by 34 in. This portable Braille writer will be 
useful to blind people who have to travel. 

Electric Clocks Adapted for the Use of the Blind. 

The National Institute for the Blind is now able to 
supply electric clocks with dials adapted for the use of 
the blind. The clocks are manufactured by Messrs. 
Aircraft Patents Limited and are as follows :— 

Wall Model: Octagonal shape, approximately 8 in. 
across, 2 in. deep, size of dial 5 in. Price (including 
Purchase Tax) 30s. 1d. 

Shelf Model: (Alarm Clock)—Approximately 6 in. 
square, 2 in. deep, size of dial 5 in. Price (including 
Purchase Tax) 30s. rod. 

General Specification: 

Hours are indicated by ‘‘ cut out’ arabic numerals ; 
each five-minute interval by means of a raised rivet. 
The exterior is cellulose sprayed in pastel shades of 
brown, blue or green; the dial in each case being 
cream. The clocks are made for use on A.C. voltage of 
200-240 v., 50 cycles, but other A.C. voltages are obtain- 
able to special order ; the clocks are not, however, 
suitable for D.C. mains. Orders, with remittances, 
should specify the model, colour and voltage of clock 
required. Delivery 10 to 14 days. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 
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~ 
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Fiction: 
Bennett, Margot. Time to Change Hats 
Bentley, Phyllis. Life Story F 
Brookes, W. E. The Old Puncher 
Buck, Pearl S. Portrait of a Marriage 
Cheyney, Peter. Sinister Errand 
Conway, Peter. Still They Smile 
Cronin, A. J. Shannon’s Way .. 
Elston, Allan Vaughan. Guns on the Cimarron 
Fairlie, Gerard. They Found Each Other 
Fraser, Allan. Second Crop 
Gilbert, Anthony. Spinster’s Secret 
Grant, Joan. Scarlet Feather 
Grierson, Francis. Out of the Ashes 
Hartley, L. P. Sixth Heaven 
Hassett, Margaret. Sallypark 
Heselwood, Trevor. Last Tide .. 
Heyer, Georgette. The Foundling 
Heyer, Georgette. Royal Escape 
Hocking, Anne. The Vultures Gather . 
Jones, Jack. Off to Philadelphia in the Morning 
Korsh, Gerald. Weak and the Strong . 
Lawrence, Margery. Strange Caravan . 
Leslie, Henrietta. Young Sam .. 
McDonnell, Gordon. They Won’t Believe Me.. 
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- Spiritualism: 


_ Religion—Missions : 


Vols. 
Meredith, Anne. The Rich Woman .. 
Myers, Elizabeth. Well Full of Leaves 
Phillpotts, Eden. Quartet os 
Queen, Ellery. Murderer is a Fox 
Ronald, James. Night Is Ending 
Spenser, Cornelia. The Missionary Fal 
Standish, Robert. The Small General . 
Steen, Marguerite. Rose Timson 
Strong, L. A. G. Trevannion : 
Uttley, Alison. When All Is Done 
Voynich, E. L. Put Off Thy Shoes 
Wylie, I. A. R Storm in April .. 


ANIM ANIAUHOB AL O- 


Findlay, Arthur. 
Religion : 
Elton, Lord. Such Is the Kingdom .. 
*(R.C.) Goodier, Alban. School of Love 
Hebert, A. G. Form of the Church 
*(R.C.) Knox, Ronald. Retreat for Priests 
Latourette, K.S. Unquenchable Light 
AROSAY A. D. Two Moralities . 
*(R.C.) Valentine, Ferdinand. Reading E Between 


On the Edge of the Etheric.. 


NwWwWWN bd 


the Lines 2 
' Religion—Lives of Saints : 
niin) neon, Lienri.; secret of St.Martin ...) 7:2 
Peers, E. Allison. Mother of Carmel .. rf 3 


Cable, Mildred, and French, Francesca. iting 
Hunter, Apostle of Turkestan 2 
tHayter, John, and Bennett, Jack. Singapore I 


Sociology: 


Huxley, Aldous. Science, Liberty and Peace.. I 
Mumford, Lewis. Programme for Survival .. I 


Report on Special Powers Acts (Northern Ireland) 
Sah ome ae I 


1922 and 1933 


Natural Science: 


Benchley, Belle J. My Animal Babies i 
Crowther, J. G. Social Relations of Science .. 
Useful Arts—Agriculture and Gardening: 
Flower, Newman. Through My Garden Gate.. 
Henderson, G. The Farming Ladder 
Fine Arts: 
Boyd, A. K. Technique of Play Production .. 
Summerson, John. Georgian London .. 
War, 1939-45: 
Churchill, Winston S. Their Finest Hour 
Henrey, Robert. Siege of London 
Keith, Agnes. Three Came Home 
Origo, Iris. War in Val d’Orcia 
British Topography: 
Haggard, Lilias Rider. A Norfolk Notebook . 
Massingham, H. J. Wisdom of the Fields 
Travel : 
Cutting, Suydam. Fire Ox and Other Years .. 
Marshall, Alan. These Are My People 
Pope-Hennessy, James. West Indian Summer 
Russell, Scott. Mountain Prospect 
Biography: ; 
Constanduros, Mabel. Shredsand Patches .. 
Gielgud, Val. Years of the Locust ; 
Lamont, Thomas W. ae eer in a Par- 
sonage .. 
Simmons, Jack. Southey 
Spain, Nancy. Mrs. Beeton and Her Husband _ 
Toole, Millie. Our Old Man * 


Juvenile: 
Carter, Dorothy. Wren Helen Sails South 
Streatfield, Noel. Party Frock . 
White, E. B. Stuart Little 
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Juvenile—Non-Fiction: 


Pitt, Frances. Katie, My Roving Cat .. Sie 
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Grade 1: 

Bailey, H.C. Young Doctor ‘ 
Beachcroft, T. O. General Remembers with A 
Message for Dad I 
Beachcroft, T.O. His fortieth Birthday I 
Beachcroft, T.O. Parents Left Alone .. I 
Beachcroft, T.O. Wet Saturday Night I 
Cleaver, Hylton. Copy of the Original I 
Cooper-Willson, W. Last Letter ‘ I 
5 
7 
t. 


Vols. 


Footner, Hulbert. Murder that had Everything 
Strong, L. A.G. Travellers 


* Presented by the Guild of St. Cecilia. “ “+ Gif 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
( November, 1949) 

National Institute for the Blind. 
Bannow, St. Leonards (Permanent Section) 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—Permanent) .. 
The Haven, Scarborough (Permanent Section) 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight is i 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. A Linz (MINIMUM 55s.) 
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BASKET MAKER (sighted) as working instructor 
to Blind Men. Apply to Manager, Workshop for Blind, 
Greenwich, 166, Greenwich High Road, Greenwich, 
5.E-10. 


PARTIALLY SIGHTED YOUNG LADY, German 
nationality, requires post as a kindergarten or junior 


Mistress. Good testimonials. Write ‘‘ S,” c/o Editor, 
THE NEw BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.t1. 

FOR SALE. KNITTING MACHINE—“ Harrison 
Sunette ’’—circular, perfect condition—/8. Mrs. 


Naddermier, 8, Willows Road, Walsall, Staffs. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HOME TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND. 

Two vacancies will shortly arise for Home Teachers 
of the Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer 
and applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women. The salary will be in accordance with A.P.T. 
Grade I of the N.J.C. scales (i.e., £390 p.a. rising by 
£15 annually to £435 p.a.). 

Applicants should possess the Home _ Teachers 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, but 
the Committee would be prepared to consider appli- 
cations from persons undertaking to obtain that 
certificate within two years of appointment in which 
case the salary during the probationary period would 
be in accordance with the General Division of the 
N.J.C. scales (i.e., £178 at 21 years rising to £308 at 
32 years). 

The officers appointed will be required to provide a 
motor car and will receive travelling and subsistence 
allowances in accordance with the Council’s scale. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicants will be required to 
produce a satisfactory medical certificate. 

Application forms can be obtained from the County 
Welfare Officer, Shire Hall, Warwick, to whom they 
should be returned immediately. 

Shire Hall, L. EpGAR STEPHENS, 
Warwick. Clerk of the Council. 
12th November, 1949. 
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TRAINING COURSE FOR UNCERTIFICATED 
HOME TEACHERS, 

A Training Course for Uncertificated Home Teachers 
already in employment as such will be offered early 
next year. It will be held at Manchester and run for 
two months commencing about mid-April. Admission 
will be restricted to Employed Uncertificated Home 
Teachers with not less than six months’ experience in 
the work, and the fee will be twenty guineas (excluding 
maintenance). Details and forms of application may 
be obtained from The Secretary, North Regional 
Association for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, 
Leeds 2. 


DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
for the Blind in North East Devon. Applicants, who 
must be sighted and able to drive a car, should hold the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, or 
have some experience in Blind Welfare work. 

Salary, if certificated, in accordance with Grade I of 
the Administrative, Professional’'and Technical Division 
of the Joint Council scale, i.e., £390 p.a., or if un- 
certificated, £250 p.a. 

Full particulars and application forms can be 
obtained from the County Blind Welfare Officer, 
4, Barnfield Crescent, Exeter. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


CITY OF EXETER. 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for a 
post of Home Teacher of the Blind at a salary within 
the scale A.P.T. I of the National Joint Council’s scales 
(£390 x £15 to £435 p.a.). The appointment will be 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, together with copies of two testimonials or 
the names and addresses of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned within fourteen days of the date of this 
advertisement. 
Welfare Department, C. C. WEBB, 
1, Lower Summerlands, Exeter. Welfare Officer. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the posts of two Home | 


Teachers of the Blind. Salary and conditions of 
service in accordance with Grade I of the Ad- 
ministrative, Professional, Technical and _ Clerical 
Services of the National Joint Council scale (£390 p.a. 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £435 p.a.), the 
appointments will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act and _ the 
successful candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have experience of 
Blind Welfare work and be able to drive a car, the 
possession of which would be an advantage. Travelling 
expenses will be paid in accordance with the County 
Council Scale. 

Application forms can be obtained from the County 
Medical Officer of Health, Berkeley House, Berkeley 
Street, Gloucester, to whom completed forms should 
be returned within 14 days of this advertisement. 
Shire Hall, Guy H. Davis, 
Gloucester. Clerk of the County Council. 
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INSTRUCTORS (Male or Female) for Braille, | 
Handcraft, Typewriting, required by the National 
Institute for the Blind for Rehabilitation Centre, — 
Torquay. Salaries according to qualifications and 
experience. Application form from Secretary-General, 


National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. 


Students desirous of obtaining instruction and ~ 
guidance to assist their preparation for this Examina- — 
tion are invited to apply for terms and particulars of a 
Correspondence Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birming- 
ham Royal Institute for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17 (enclosing 2$d. stamp). 
Refresher Courses in Braille and Professional Know- 
ledge offered at moderate terms. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 

SECONDARY (MODERN) SPECIAL SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress (Resident). Salary according to Burnham 
Scale for special schools. Board residence is provided 
in return for supervision duties. Successful candidate 
will be required to obtain the Teaching Diploma of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind within two years of 
appointment. Applications, with full particulars and 
copies of two recent testimonials, to be addressed to 
The Principal, Yorkshire School for the Blind, ae Ss 
Set York. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY BLIND SOCIETY 


Applications are invited for the post of sighted, 
certificated, female Home Teacher. Salary will be in 
accordance with A.P.T. Grade 1 of the N.J.C. scales 
(2.e., £390, rising annually by 415 to the maximum of 
£435 per annum), plus travelling and subsistence 
allowances. The area is rural. Applicants should be 
able to drive a car which will be provided. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with copies of two recent testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, Room 8, Town Hall 
Chambers, Reading, immediately. 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN—PARTS OF KESTEVEN. 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Salary and conditions of service will be in accordance 
with Grade I of the Administrative, Professional. 
Technical and Clerical Services National Joint Council 
scale, i.e. £390 rising by annual increments of £15 to a 
maximum of £435 per annum. Commencing salary in 
accordance with experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, to a 
satisfactory medical certificate, and to one month’s 
notice in writing on either side. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, and should have experience of 
Blind Welfare Work. 

Car and subsistence allowances will be paid in 
accordance with the National scales. 

Applications, giving full details of age, experience and 
qualifications, with the names and addresses of two 
referees or two recent testimonials, should reach the 
undersigned not later than the 30th November, 1949: 

J. E. Biow, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, Sleaford, Lincs. 
gth November, 1949. 
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YOUTH LEADERS IN THE MAKING 


By ELIZABETH W: WHITEHEAD: 


The writer of this article lost her sight at the age of three. She was educated at Henshaw’s Institution, 


the Royal Normal College, and Edinburgh University, where she took the degree of M.A. with first-class 
honours in English. In addition she was awarded the James Eliot prize given to the best student in English 


_ tm the final honours year, provided always that there 1s a student of sufficient merit. Miss Whitehead has 
_ also studied French and history, and has taken the University,Diploma of Education, gaining the class 


medal for Theory and History of Education. Her book “ Adventurous Exile’”’ won a £100 prize for the 


_ best story for girls, and the following article relates her experiences as Lecturer in English Literature at 


the Ogilvie Training College for Youth Leaders. 


7 OLMONT !”’ shouted the porter as the train drew up at a village between Edinburgh and 
P Glasgow ; we scrambled out into the blizzard, clutching hats and skirts. Next moment 
two students had hustled us into the waiting cars and we drove off through the snow-covered 
countryside to the fine mansion where the Ogilvie Training College for Youth Leaders had 

found a home. To-day was the formal opening, and the students, themselves but recently arrived, 


| were waiting to bear off the guests in triumph to inspect the house. No doubt about it, the students 
_ were delighted with every inch of the property, and their enthusiasm quickly caught fire among the 


guests. It was well worth braving the blizzard in mid-January of the coldest winter within living 
memory for an occasion such as this. The house glows not only materially but spiritually with the 
very quintescence of youth : its hope, its courage, its gaiety. 

The College, sponsored by the Scottish Education Department, was founded by the Ladies of 
the Grail, a group of Catholic young women who have undertaken to devote their lives to apostolic 


work among youth. Founded in Holland, the movement has spread to America, Australia, Brazil, 


the Dutch East Indies, China, Germany, and England. At its inception there was already in existence 


_ an undenominational course for Youth Leaders which has now been made residential. The Ogilvie 
College was the first residential establishment of the kind in Scotland and in the two years of its existence 
_ has amply demonstrated the value of residence in such a training. I, who may claim to have assisted 


at the birth of the College, had been offered the lectureship in English Literature which,in an unguarded’ | 
moment, I had accepted. So on that January afternoon I was trying to take stock of the task that lay 
ahead. 
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Before the arrival of the College the property 
was known as: the Hainings (a fortified place), 
a name which seems to have been appropriated 
from an old keep or castle, now in ruins, about 
a quarter of a mile away. The house as we know 
it, however, is no more than a hundred years old 
so can never have been fortified, except perhaps 
against marauding villagers who present a 
problem to the College authorities by the 
inroads they make upon poultry and crops. 


We drew up at the front door of the solid 
grey stone house, ivy-clad, with its outbuildings 
clustering round a square courtyard, and the 
winter jasmine making a bright patch of colour 
upon one of its walls. That day we had little 
inclination to explore the grounds so hurried 
into the great antler-hung entrance hall. Very 
bright and welcoming it looked with its fresh 
cream paint and dark woodwork. Already the 
chairs were set in order for the formal opening. 
The hall is brought into service on all such 
occasions, and at other times the students use 
it for games and country dancing. 

From the hall runs a wide corridor with 
central arch and off it open all the principal 
rooms: library, lecture and art rooms, dining- 
room and sitting-room, and the passage leading 
to the excellently equipped kitchen and 
domestic offices. Upstairs is the chapel, very 
simple in its cream paint, and the bedrooms 
each in a delicate pastel shade, housing three 
or four students apiece. There are four good 
bathrooms, each named after a river, Forth, 
Thames, Shannon, Mersey, an original plan but 
apt to lead to rather startling misconceptions. 
The first time I heard a student announce that 
she was off to take a dip in Mersey I got a nasty 
shock, but remembered the bathrooms in time 
to save myself from the humiliation of warning 
her against that sadly polluted stream. The 
other rooms, too, have names instead of num- 
bers: City on a Mountain, the Mustard Seed, 
the Pearl of Great Price, the Grain of Wheat, 
the Treasure Hidden in a Field, the Leaven, 
the Candle in the Candlestick, Labourers in the 
Vineyard. An attic studio over the coach house 
is called the Gate of Heaven. One day, when the 
money is forthcoming, we shall be able further 
to explore the celestial regions, for there are 
extensive attics which will be readily convertible 
into extra bedroom accommodation for week- 
end courses. Meantime the “‘ Gate of Heaven ”’ 
cannot be reached from the house but is gained 
by way of the courtyard and a pretty ivy-clad 
stair. 

The students, who up to now have spent a 
year at the College, are an interesting set, 
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differing widely in background. This is all to 


the good when they have such powers of adapta- 
tion and so fine a spirit of cameraderie. They 


have come to the College from Scotland, © 


England, Wales, Eire, and South Africa. For 
teaching purposes they are divided into tutorial 
groups, and last year one group called itself 
“the Wise,’ since its members came from 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and England. The 
first term is probationary, the College authorities 
deeming it far better to turn down an unsuit- 
able student early in her course than to let her 
go to unnecessary expense, waste a year, and 
have to face the disappointment of failing to 
gain her certificate. The course is very extensive 
and there is a great deal of practical work as 
well as theory. Although a good secondary 
education is generally considered a necessary 
pre-requisite, students with special aptitude 
for the work, some of whom have not been able 
to remain at school beyond the age of fourteen, 
are given the chance to qualify. The College 
authorities set great store by the personal 
interview in the work of selecting students. 
Everyone, whether lecturer, tutor, or student, 
does what she can to help her neighbour, so 
it is scarcely surprising that handicaps disappear 
at an unusual rate. 


twenty-one to thirty-five) and they have come to 
the College of their own free will because they 
are interested in the work. There is, then, no 
need for a strict discipline imposed from without. 
It is as one large family that the students live 
together, and into the circle lecturers, though 
for the most part non-resident, are freely 
admitted. 


The curriculum is wide and varied. It includes 
religion, ethics, sociology, education, psychology, 
health education, literature, choral work, town 
and country planning, drama, handicrafts, and 
dancing ; and there are many extra lectures 
by experts in various fields such as the different 
branches of social work or on preparation for 
marriage and home-making. But this is by no 
means all. On.two evenings a week students 
either run or help in the running of clubs and 
this they did throughout the phenomenal 
winter of 1947, when the College was all but 
snow-bound. There were many problems 
to be faced and solved, not least among them 
the provision of heating for parish halls that 
seemed to have been designed as first-class 


refrigerators. In the summer the students had 


a month’s camping, part of which was spent in 
learning how to camp, the remainder in taking 
charge of camps for youth. They also planned 


We are, too, dealing with _ : 
adults (the general admission age is from 
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and carried out inquiries into the social condi- 
tions of different types of locality, both rural 
and urban and made full reports on their work. 
A popular feature is the visiting of factories 
and workshops where girls are employed, to 
see the actual conditions of labour, and to 
university settlements, youth organisations, 
and social centres to examine what is being 
done for young people so employed. The 


students are encouraged to be critical, not 


simply to accept everything they are told at its 
face value. 
One evening at supper an eager discussion 


was in progress at the other end of the table 


_ previous occasion, 


and reached my ears in snatches. The students 
were discussing the laundry they had visited 
that day. They thought conditions might be 
greatly improved ; the laundry was not nearly 
so well-run as another they had inspected on a 
Meanwhile I was hearing 


HOME 


Eastbourne Home Opened.—On 22nd Sep- 
tember, “‘ The Wolds,” College Road, Eastbourne, 
which is being run by the Society for the Social 


Welfare of the Blind in Eastbourne as a 


Voluntary Home for the Blind, was officially 


_ opened by the Rev. Dr. James Reid. He was 


Mayor of Eastbourne, 


introduced to the assembled company by the 
Coun. Fred Taylor, 
President of the Society, who appealed for 
help to free “ this beautiful home ”’ from debt 
and paid tribute to the splendid work of Alder- 
man Miss Thornton, Chairman of the Committee. 

Dr. Reid said the setting up of the Home was a 
sign of the growing interest in the welfare of 
people who were getting old. The Home was, 
in fact, a bit of private enterprise in Social 


_ Welfare, and unless the springs of compassion 
_ were kept going there was a danger of becoming 


cold and official, however well they organised a 
State Social Welfare. 

The Home accommodates 23 people: 16 
women and seven men. At present eight old 


ladies are in residence. 


Norwich Institution.—At the annual meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Norwich 
Institution for the Blind, the Chairman, Mr. 
C. R. A. Hammond, reported a year of successful 


_ trading in all the workshop departments, but 


U 
( 


4 


drew attention to the depressing fall in the 
voluntary income during the past year. The 


President, the Bishop of Norwich, said that the 
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of the prowess of Lisa, the Alsatian dog who 
had come to the College to guard crops and 
poultry. Almost her first act was to killa chicken 
in fact she killed two, but the second one was 
salvaged. My moral indignation waned per- 
ceptibly when I was told that it was to Lisa 
that I owed the excellent chicken soup we were 
devouring. During grace the culprit took the 
chance of inspecting the guest. Alas, poor Lisa ! 
In Lent she took to chewing door-stoppers, 
but it didn’t last. Sheep-worrying was her next 
experiment, and she had to go. Mog, her succes- 
sor, a charming puppy of doubtful antecedents, 
has also departed, her education being at too 
elementary a stage. She has been followed by 
Judy whose only fault is a somewhat indis- 
criminate love for mankind at large. There is 
an abundance of livestock at the College, hens, a 
goose,a succession of pigs, a pony and several cats. 
(to be concluded) 


NEWS 


Institution had never been bounded by its 
traditions. It was always trying to do new 
things, or old things better. He thought the 
City and the County might be really proud of 
this magnificent piece of social service. 

Commenting on the decrease in income, the 
Eastern Daily Press said that it was possibly 
due to a “‘ misapprehension that the responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of the blind, placed upon 
local authorities by the National Assistance Act 
last year, have relieved the general public of 
any moral obligation to contribute voluntarily 
to the support of the Norwich Institution. 

“The Institution owes much to the local 
authorities as partners in its work. It could not 
do without their support ; but neither could they 
do without the Institution, and they would find 
it enormously the poorer without the freedom 
to progress and experiment which it derives 
from its independent status and its supple- 
mentary income from voluntary subscriptions. 
To its blind pupils and workers the Institution 
gives a degree of independence which is even 
more precious than its other gifts of comfort and 
security.”’ 

Blind Chinese Student Studying. at Edin- 
burgh.—Mr. Lin Wen Piao, a blind Chinese 
student, 33 years old, has been awarded a 
British Aid to China Trust Fund scholarship. 
He has arrived in Edinburgh, where he will 
spend a year at the Royal Blind School, studying 
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British methods in the rehabilitation of the 
blind. i 

On his return to China he hopes to be able to 
apply these methods in hisown country. He is 
a graduate of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
and he has worked in the Customs service. 


New Headquarters for Dagenham Blind.— 
Having outgrown its previous accommodation at 
Valence House and the Old Fire Station, 
Dagenham Blind Association moved into its 
new headquarters, Wood. Lane Drill Hall, 
last month. The official opening was performed 
by the Mayor of Dagenham, Alderman J. W. 
Burridge, who paid a tribute to the work 
of the club secretary, Mrs. S. F. Banks. 


Message to British Blind from Australia.—The 
following message has been sent by the Blind 
Persons’ Social Club of Victoria to ‘* All Blind 
Folk in Britain ’’ :— 

“ Greetings to you all from the Blind Persons’ 
Social Club of Victoria. All of us here are very 
interested in how you are getting on during 
these hard days of shortages and the like. The 
bearer of this note is Mr. Munro, who has been 
Hon. Treasurer of our Club ever since its 
inception nearly 30 years ago, and who has been 
‘a magnificent worker for us blind inside and 
outside the Club. Mr. Munro will tell you all 
about the activities of our Club. 

“ T will now close, wishing you all Godspeed, 
and hoping that the future will give you all that 
you would wish for yourself.” 


‘‘ Viewpoint ’’ for Sighted Readers.—The 
National Federation of the Blind intends, 
if there is sufficient demand, to produce a 
duplicated copy of its quarterly, Viewpoint, 
for sighted readers. This magazine is written 
entirely by blind people about matters concern- 
ing them, so that Home Teachers, local Sec- 
retaries and others in Blind Welfare should 
find it interesting. In fact, there have already 
been a number of requests for sighted copies. 
The annual subscription would be 5s. per 
annum, and orders should be sent as soon as 
possible to Mr. V. C. Grimshaw, 9, Langham 
House, Gosfield Street, London, W.1. 

Oxford Society for the Blind.—At the annual 
meeting of the Oxford Society for the Blind, 
both the Chairman and the Secretary emphasized 
the fact that the Society had had a very active 
year, in spite of—or perhaps because of— 
recent legislation. The County Council had 
made it possible to appoint two additional 
half-time Home Teachers, with the result that 
there was a big increase of handicraft activity. 
The re-modelled Home-workers’ Scheme, under 
which the Society pays the full retail price of 
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all output plus a flat-rate augmentation, was 
having the result, as hoped, of reducing the 


charge upon voluntary funds, while giving the 
workers a larger income. 


Guild of Blind Gardeners.—The administration — 


of the Guild of Blind Gardeners has been trans- 
ferred to the National Institute for the Blind, 
and sanction for the transference has been 
received from the Charity Commissioners. 
Present conditions of membership remain as 
hitherto, and Miss G. M. Turner is continuing 
as Secretary of the Guild. 


Tax on Duty.—The following editorial com- 
ments appeared in the Bath and Wilts. Chronicle 
and Herald of 22nd September :— 

“To be taxed for doing one’s social duty 
would seem like a paradox out of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ Yet, as Wednesday’s meeting of 
Bath Welfare Committee showed once more, 
this is exactly what is happening in real life. 

“The committee bought Mulberry House, 
Weston Park, as a home for blind people. They 
spent £7,500 of public money on it. 

“In addition they have to pay the Central 
Land Board a development charge of £350. 
Originally this charge had been fixed at £500 but, 
after correspondence, the assessment was 
reduced. 

“The charge arises under the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act. Under this Act, develop- 
ment values have been taken away from 
owners of property and vested in the State. 

‘““When there is a change of ‘ existing use,’ 


then a development charge, payable to the 


Central Land Board, is a likely contingency. 
For example, if a house is converted into a shop, 
a hotel or set of offices, then this is a change of 
“existing use,’ and a ‘development’ which 
will be liable to a heavy ‘ development charge ’ 
payment to the State. 

“In the case of Mulberry House, there is a 
change of existing use under Mr. Silkin’s 1947 


Planning Act—from that of a private house to i 


that of ‘residential accommodation.’ It does 
not appear to matter that the ‘ residential 
accommodation’ is for the public and social 
purpose of helping blind people; there is a 


change of use and the local authority would | 
appear to have had quite a tussle in getting the | 
Central Land Board to reduce the development | 


charge from £500 to £350. 


“The chairman of the committee (Ald. 


George Burden) said he did not think they ought | 
to pay anything ; and the committee are going | 


to fight the matter.” 


Birmingham Blind ‘‘ Have a Go.’’—The first _ 
recording in Birmingham of ‘‘ Have a Go”’ was _ 


i 
i 
| 
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made last month by Wilfred Pickles at the 
Workshops for the Blind in Harborne, with 
audience and competitors drawn from employees 
there. The programme will be broadcast later. 

“ There were six competitors’ says the 
Birmingham Post, ‘“‘ Mr. David Macready, who 
was torpedoed eight times in the second World 
War and three times in the first World War ; 
Mrs. Olga Newbold, who had an ambition to 
croon into the microphone and gratified it; 
Mr. Charles Swan, who said cheerfully that he 
could see “just a little bit but nothing to write 
home about ’; Miss Elsie May Court, who had a 
liking for poetry, but preferred to sing to 
the audience because she might go on reciting 
too long; Mr. Harold Rotchell, who won the 
‘jack pot’; and Mrs. Constance Biddle, who 
had a particular liking for Black Country 
people because ‘they always make you feel 


Pde.) 


welcome.’ 


“The Way Ahead.’’—A 23-page memoran- 
dum, entitled ‘““The Way Ahead,” has been 
published this month by the National Institute 
for the Blind. It is the report of a Conference 
of Blind Welfare officials which met at Broad- 
way in Worcestershire in October, 1948, to 
consider the bearing of recent legislation on 
the further education, employment and training 
of the blind. The officials concerned were 
members of the Co-operation Committee which 
consists of representatives of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, the National Association 
ot Workshops for the Blind, and the National 
Institute for the Blind. The Memorandum, 
which is a sequel to the report “‘ Five Ways to 
Employment for the Blind,” published by an 
earlier Broadway Conference, is intended as a 
contribution to the thinking process which 
precedes policy-making at this crucial stage in 
the development of work for the blind. It will 
be reviewed in the next issue of THE NEW 
BEACON and copies may be obtained, price 6d., 
from the National Institute. 


Registration of Homes.—Further important 
measures under the National Assistance Act, 
1948, designed to protect the welfare of aged and 
disabled persons, will come into force on Novy- 
ember Ist. An Order dealing with the registra- 
tion and inspection of disabled and old: persons’ 
Homes by County and County Borough Councils 
has been made by the Minister of Health, who 
has also made detailed regulations in the 
National Assistance (Registration of Homes) 
Regulations, 1949. 

Mr. Bevan has named July Ist, 1950, as the 
date on and after which persons carrying on 
a Home that is unregistered render themselves 
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liable to penalties. The purpose of this defer- 
ment is to give proprietors of existing Homes 
ample time to apply for registration and to 
afford the registration authorities sufficient 
time for dealing with applications. 

The regulations apply to establishments the 
sole or main object of which is, or is held to 
be, the provision of accommodation, whether 
for reward or not, for persons who are blind, 
deaf, or dumb, or are otherwise substantially 
and permanently handicapped by illness, injury, 
or congenital deformity, and for the aged, or 
both. 


The Act excludes hospitals maintained in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament, institutions 
for persons of unsound mind or certified or 
approved under the Mental Deficiency Acts, 
nursing homes as defined in the Public Health 
Act, 1936, any voluntary home as defined in 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
and any premises, managed by a Government 
department, local authority, or body consti- 
tuted by special Act of Parliament or incor- 
porated by Royal Charter. 


Outing and Concert for West Ham Blind.— 
On 7th September, about 300 blind people and 
their friends left the West Ham Workshops for 
the Blind at 8.30 a.m. for a trip to Southend in 
ten coaches. The Mayor and Mayoress saw 
them off, and then travelled to Southend 
and joined the party again atlunch. The Mayor 
in a short speech, thanked Mr. W. S. Jordan, 
Blind Welfare Officer, and all connected with 
this fine effort on behalf of the blind, the first 
of its kind organised by the West Ham Associa- 
tion, and only made possible by the wonderful 
voluntary co-operative spirit prevalent in this 
district of the East End of London. 


On 28th September, a successful concert, 
organised by Romford Banjo, Mandoline and 
Guitar Club, was held at the Town Hall, 
Stratford, in aid of West Ham Blind Workers’ 
Social Club. A large audience included the 
Mayor and Mayoress, and Alderman F. Harris, 
Chairman of the Welfare Committee of the 
County Borough of West Ham. 


UNESCO and Braille-——Among the questions 
that are being discussed at the annual general 
conference of UNEsco in Paris is that of the 
international unification of Braille. The matter 
is in the hands of Sir Clutha Mackenzie, whose 
views on the subject have appeared in recent 
issues of THE NEw Beacon. The difficulties 
attendant on the diversity of Braille Alphabets 
in use principally concern China, India, and 
Arabic and African countries. 
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THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


BEACON — 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION AND FUTURE ACTION 


eye HE first World War and _ its 
aftermath caused a long gap in 
international consultation, and 
it was not until 1931 that the 
New York world conference 
on work for the blind was held. 
That was organised and f- 
nanced by the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. One of its objects was to 
establish a permanent international office, and 
plans were made for a World Council on Work 
for the Blind with headquarters in Paris, which 
would *“ disseminate information, promote new 
work in backward countries, act as a clearing 
house for embossed literature, music, apparatus 
and appliances, and generally further such 
other purposes as may be calculated to aid the 
blind.’’ Dubious elements, however, obtruded 
themselves ; it ‘was even proposed to finance 
the World Council by monies obtained by a 
sweepstake organised from Danzig. Once again 
good intentions were frustrated by dissensions. 
The National Institute for the Blind, none the 
less, strengthened its already close connection 
with the American Foundation in New York 
and the American Braille Press in Paris, and 
kept in continuous touch with organisations 
in Europe and elsewhere which had _ been 
represented at the New York Conference. One 
interesting episode was the exchange of official 
visits with the Association Valentin Haiy, 
which was represented on the visit to London, 
in October 1935, by Monsieur de Fleuriau, 
its President and formerly French Ambassador, 
and Monsieur Renaux, its Secretary-General. 

Towards the end of the second World War 
in 1945, the N.I.B. established an International 
Contacts Committee and set aside £5,000 for the 
assistance of organisations in allied countries 
which had suffered in the war. Immediately after 
the liberation of Paris it sent Mr. Jarvis, the 
Assistant Secretary who had been specially 
detailed for international work, to Paris to 
ascertain the position of blind welfare in France 
and to renew contacts. 

In the meantime the N.I.B. maintained close 
contact on international action with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, which in 
1946 made an agreement with the American 


Braille Press which had been tenaciously and. 


wisely steered to survival by Mons. Raverat, 
by which it became the American Foundation 
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organisation are given below. 


for Overseas Blind. Dr. Robert Irwin visited 
Europe in 1947 and concerted plans with 
Mons. Raverat and Mr. Eagar for international 
action. The view was taken that a conference 
on a world scale would not be practical but that 
a European Conference with limited numbers 
should be held at the earliest possible date. 
The establishment of a permanent international 
office was not part of the original plan of the 
Oxford Conference but a number of delegates, 
notably the able and united Scandinavian 
delegation, took a strong line on the matter. 
A realistic note was struck. It was pointed out 
that nothing was easier than to set out a list 
of the good things which an international 
committee could do, but that no committee 
would work without a budget and executive 
staff. The A.F.O.B. most helpfully undertdébk 
to provide the latter for a first experimental 
period, and to the frank surprise of the sceptical, 
every nation present undertook to contribute 
to the cost. 

This positive and practical action was much 
encouraged by the participation in the Con- 
ference of UNo and UNEsco. One of the Inter- 
national Committee’s lines of action will be 
to extend the scope of its work so as to be a 
consultative organ which will seek a recognised 
relationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The Conference Resolutions on international 
The ten days 
allowed for the Conference was barely sufficient 
to allow adequate discussion of arrangements 
for the welfare of the adult blind, but the 
Organising Committee gave facilities to the 
delegates who were professionally concerned’ 
with education with the result that the 12th 
Resolution was put forward and unanimously 
adopted. Steps are being taken at once to 


- implement that Resolution in conjunction with 


UnEsco and it is to be greatly hoped that in 
1950 Or IQ5I a representative body of education- 
ists will be able to meet, preferably at a school 
for the blind on the Continent. 

A Resolution commending the magazine — 
Esperanto Ligilo is appended. It is obviously | 
not on all fours with the substantial Resolu- | 
tions of the Conference, but it represents a 
strong interest which workers for the blind in 
many countries take in a counter-babe! means 
of communication with each other. 


BeRCON: 


The nine Resolutions constituting Minimum 
Programme, given in last month’s issue of 
THE NEw BEACcoN, were followed by three more 
Resolutions dealing with International Organi- 
sation and a Supplementary Resolution :— 


X.—Relations With the United Nations 
This Conference :— 

1. Notes with the greatest pleasure the 
interest which United Nations are taking in its 
proceedings, and records with lively satisfac- 
tion its efforts to bring about a positive contri- 
bution to the task of developing the welfare 
of handicapped persons. It expresses the hope 
that effective action will thus be taken for the 
blind. 

2. Instructs its Organising Committee to 
present to the Secretary-General of United 
Nations, for the attention of the Social Questions 
Commission and of the Specialised Agencies 
of United Nations, the resolutions adopted by 
this Conference, together with a report on the 
welfare of blind people, drawing the particular 
attention of the Secretariat of United Nations 
to the international measures of a_ practical 
character which can be taken in the spirit of 
the resolutions. 

3. Calls the attention of national blind 
organisations to certain consultative Social 
Services placed at the disposal of Governments 
by United Nations which, at the request of the 
aforesaid Governments, can be made available 
to the advantage of administrations and 
institutions having as their concern the welfare 
of the blind. 

4. Records with pleasure the message received 
from the Director-General of UNEsco, and wel- 
comes the action he is taking to facilitate the 
solution of existing Braille problems, and his 
interest in the proceedings of the Conference. 
It agrees with him that the problem of blindness 
in certain parts of the world, where its incidence 
is high, and services to the blind as yet little 
developed, calls for urgent attention, and it will 
welcome all steps which may be taken towards 
that end. | 


XI.—International Organisation 

In view of the desire, unanimously expressed 
by members of the Conference, to establish a 
permanent organ for consultation between 
organisations of and for the blind in different 
countries, and for joint action wherever possible, 
and of the offer made by the American Founda- 
.tion for Overseas Blind to provide executive 
and clerical services to an International Com- 
mittee up to the end of 1950 as an experimental 
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period, this Conference approves the establish- 
ment of an INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND (CoOMITE INTER- 
NATIONAL POUR LA PROTECTION SOCIALE DES 
AVEUGLES), on the understanding that a 
member of the staff of the A.F.O.B. may serve 
as a member and will act as its Secretary, and 
that the operating cost of the Committee will be 
met by the nations here represented ; that the 
Committee be constituted of nine members— 
five representing France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy and the United States; one 
representing Scandinavia ; and one, the Benelux 
and smaller European countries; two places 
being left open for representation from countries 
of Eastern Europe; and that the following be 
appointed as members of the Committee until 
the end of 1950 :— 


Belgium Monsieur G. Borré. 
Denmark Herr Ernst Jorgensen. 
France’ .. Monsieur P. Guinot. 
Germany Dr. Carl Strehl. 


Great Britain Mr. W. McG. Eagar. 
Palys fa. .. Signor Aurelio Nicolodi. 
Poland .. Dr. Vladimir Dolanski. 
United Statesi-?. Mr.-Eric T. Boulter. 


X1i.—Education 

Having expressed its conviction of the import- 
ance of education, this Conference recommends 
that steps be taken to convene a Conference, 
at a later time but as soon as possible, for the 
discussion of problems of education common to 
all countries, and that that Conference be con- 
ducted by persons engaged primarily in the 
education of the blind, and that the under- 
named persons be appointed as a Committee 
to enquire into the possibilities of convening 
such an educational Conference. 


Mr. C. H. W. G. Anderson (Great Britain). 

Professor Paolo Bentivoglio (Italy). 

Dr. Gabriel Farrell (United States). 

Mr. Eero Hakkinen (Finland). 

Mr. Halvdan Karterud (Norway). 

Monsieur D. Leliévre (France). 

Dr. Karl Trapny (Austria). 

plus Head of School where Conference is. 
held. 


Esperanto Ligilo 

It was further resolved unanimously that 
since in many countries Esperanto Ligilo is a 
valuable source of information and encourage- 
ment to the blind, this Conference commends 
this magazine, and hopes friends of the blind 
will give it adequate financial and moral support. 
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PARTIALLY SIGHTED PERSONS: NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE’S POLICY 


Circular (No. 150/48) persons not blind 
within the accepted definition, but “ sub- 
stantially and permanently handicapped ” by 
defective vision, may come within the scope of 
the welfare services outlined under Section 29 
of the National Assistance Act, 1948. As a 
result of the Circular, several Local Authorities 
have, in their welfare schemes, extended their 
services to such partially sighted persons, and 
an important question therefore arises. What 
should be the attitude of such a voluntary 
organisation as the National Institute for the 
Blind to these cases ? 
Under its Royal Charter the National Insti- 
tute cares for “ persons who though not totally 
blind are partially or intermittently deprived of 


|: accordance with a Ministry of Health 


sight or are threatened with blindness.” The 
definition includes children who are partially 
sighted within the definition of the Handicapped. 
Children and School Health Service Regulations, 
and also covers adults who are partially sighted 
within the Ministry’s Circular 150/48 mentioned 
above. 

The Institute’s Council having considered the 
implications of the Act in relation to its own 
Charter, have acted on a recommendation of 
its Policy and Selection Committee and defined 
its policy. It has decided that in border-line 
cases, the benefit of the doubt shall be given, and 
that the Institute’s Standing Committees and 
Executive Officers shall use their discretion in 
accepting’ partially sighted cases requiring 
education, rehabilitation and training. 


OPENING OF THE BERNHARD BARON SUNSHINE 
HOME, KINGSWINFORD 


tradition of this glorious summer by 

appropriately bathing the Bernhard 

Baron Sunshine Home at Kingswinford 
and its lovely grounds in a flood of sunlight. 
To the nineteen little children who could not 
see it, much of the sun’s radiance must have 
been reflected in their hearts as they woke to 
greet a very important day—the official opening 
of their Home by the grandson of the founder of 
the Trust which made the acquisition of 
Summerhill Grange possible, Sir Edward Baron, 
accompanied by Lady Baron. 

When the Vice-Chairman of the National Insti- 
_ tute for the Blind, Mr. Godfrey Robinson, took 
the Chair in the erstwhile billiards room, now a 
model of what a kiddies’ play-room should-be, 
a representative company of people devoted to 
Blind Welfare was there to take part in the 
opening ceremony. 

Amongst those present were Mrs. Barton 
Land (Staffordshire Association for the Blind), 
Miss Crossley (Warwickshire Association for the 
Blind), Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain (Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley Institution for the Blind), 
Miss Grove (a Governor of the Home), Mr. Hex 
(Clerk of Brierley Hill U.D.C.) and Mrs. Hex, 
Mr. Cecil Holt (Leicester Institution for the 
Blind), Mr. Matthews (late Chairman, Birming- 
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Te first day of October broke in the 


ham Royal Institution for the Blind), Dr. 
Wyndham Parker (M.O., Worcestershire), Mr, 
Penberthy (Architect for the Home), the Rev. 
J. Parker, Councillor and Mrs. Wallsgrove 
(Mayor and Mayoress of Leamington), Mr. 
Peter Wilson (Chairman, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind), and Mrs. Claremont, 
Miss Thompson, and other officials of the 
National Institute for the Blind. 

On the platform with Sir Edward and Lady 
Baron and Mr. Danbury, Secretary of the 
Bernhard Baron Trust, were Mrs. Godfrey 
Robinson, Councillor Southall (Chairman otf 
Brerlevoe Hill . UL ta jeune 
Kershaw (Chairman, National Institute for the 
Blind Education Committee), Mr. Eagar, 
(Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind), and Mr. Colligan (Assistant Secretary, 
National Institute. | 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by an 
expression of deep gratitude to the Trust and 
of the pleasure he felt at the presence of Sir 
Edward and Lady Baron. He also welcomed 
Councillor Southall, the Chairman of the Local 
Authority in whose area the new Home is 
situated, and expressed the hope that his 
Council would continue their already very 


evident keen interest in the National Institute's “ 


first establishment in Staffordshire. 
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Sir EpwARD BARON AND LADY BARON PLAY WITH THE BLIND CHILDREN AT THE 
BERNHARD BARON SUNSHINE HOME. 


Sir Edward then rose. He spoke of his 
grandfather’s great love of children and how 
proud he would have felt of their present 
proceedings. He emphasised the importance 
of giving blind babies the fullest opportunities 
of developing to a full and rich experience of 
life as human beings, despite their handicap, 
and he congratulated the Council of the Institute, 
Mr. Eagar, Miss Thompson, and especially Miss 
Dewis, the Head Teacher, and her assistant 
Miss Richards, and their able colleagues, on the 
very obvious happiness of the children. 

Mr. Godfrey Robinson then called on Lady 
Baron to declare the Home open. As she rose, 
Little Eric Peacock, ‘“‘ the oldest inhabitant,” 
presented her with a bouquet of flowers. He 
had been told to present them in his own way . 
His whispered words were: “ With love and 
kisses from us all.”’ In a charming speech Lady 
Baron then graciously performed her part. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the openers, 
Mr. Kershaw (Chairman of the N.I.B. Education 
Committee), referred to the surprise that some 
people felt that the National Institute’s Sunshine 
Homes everywhere were so spacious. ‘“‘ Fancy 
such a large place as this for only nineteen 
children,” he said, was a remark he had already 
heard. It was absolutely essential that blind 


children should be able to develop physically 
and spiritually within plenty of space and 
within an atmosphere of freedom which only 
such spacious conditions could engender. 


Councillor Southall then seconded the vote of 
thanks and assured the assembled company 
that the Brierley Hill Council was proud to have 
the new home under its wing. “‘ You are in the 
Black Country all right,’ he commented, “ but 
you have chosen the finest spot in it! ”’ 


Even Mr. Robinson himself must have been 
unaware of the thrill that was to follow his 
simple announcement that “ Sir Edward would 
like to say a few more words.” Those few 
more words conveyed the truly magnificent 
news that a further substantial extra sum was 
to be granted by the Trustees towards another 
Home. 


The act of opening the sixth Sunshine Home 
was, as it were, to lay the foundation of a 
seventh. Glorious news to those to whom will 
fall the joyous task of choosing a worthy setting 
for more blind children. 


There was no answer to such generosity 
except deafening applause and a dazed accept- 
ance of Mr. Eagar’s invitation that the company 
should go into tea. 
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| aaa YEARS OF BLIND WELFARE WORK 


WILLIAM C.° LENG) <).P 0 GsDs 
Sanecntene House, Newport, Dundee, 
celebrated his goth birthday in July 
and in consequence of his age he 

intimated his resignation from the Board of the 
Royal Dundee Institution for the Blind, of which 
he had been a member for 46 years. 


In his letter he said two remarkable changes 
during these 46 years gratified him : 
proved position of the blind and the much less 
incidence of blindness in the community. When 
he joined the Board the wages at the Dundee 
Institution for the Blind were 18s. per week 
for men and tos. 5d. for women ; now they are 
five times that amount. He had just had a 
letter from.a friend saying that she had come 
through successfully an operation for detach- 
ment of the retina, a trouble which was the cause 
of his own blindness forty years ago when there 
was no operation available. 


In their letter intimating the Board’s accept- 
ance of Mr. Leng’s’ resignation, Messrs. Reid 
Johnston, Bell.and Henderson, the Secretaries, 
said “‘ The President, Mr. J. Hubert Low, paid 
tribute to the services which you had rendered 


the im-— 


to the Institution and the cause of the Blind in 
Dundee and throughout the country over a long 
period of years, and his tribute was added to 
by other members of the Board. You would, 
we think, have been touched if you could have 
been present and heard what was said and how | 
it was received, and particularly by what was so 
honestly and sincerely spoken by Mr. John Gold, 
who is himself a worker at the Institution and 
has now been appointed a Director by the 
Dundee Town Council. He claimed to have 
been the recipient of your kindness for more 
than thirty years and to speak | on behalf of 
many others in a similar position. ’’ 

After stating that Mr. Leng was appointed 
President in 1914 in succession to the late Sir 
William Ogilvy Dalgliesh, an office he had held 
until 1923, the Secretaries stated: “‘ During 
your Presidency many important decisions had 
to be made and in particular the Constitution 
had to be re-organised in consequence of the 
passing of the Blind Persons Act of 1920. This 
new Constitution, which was largely created 
by you, has formed the framework within which 
the Institution has grown and prospered during 
all the succeeding years.’ 


A TRIBUTE TO ALICE ARMITAGE 


By FRIEDA LE PLA (the deaf-blind author) 


the last time, Miss Armitage and I 

were trying to remember when and how 

it was we first got into letter-contact 

with each other; but neither of us succeeded 
in being certain as to either the date or the 
circumstances. Soon after the news of her 
death reached me, however, it suddenly occurred 
to me as probable that the date was October, 1935, 
and that my first letter to her was prompted by 
my reading the Braille J7ish Bulletin, issued in 
that month by the National Council for the 
Blind of Ireland, a copy of which had been sent 
me by a blind correspondent in Limerick. It 
included an inspiring account of the life and work 
of her father, Dr. T. R. Armitage, and an article by 
her on the founding of the National Council, 1931. 
Being three-quarters Irish myself I am 
naturally interested in everything to do with 
Ireland, and so I wrote to Miss Armitage to 
express my appreciation of, and my warmest 
good wishes for her work for the blind of Ireland, 
and to ask for news of its progress. This letter 
brought back a prompt and most friendly reply 
—and so our fourteen years’ friendship began. 
From that day right up to the time of the 


i FEW weeks before she left Dublin for 
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fall that resulted in her death she forth the 
warmest and most practical interest in all my 
activities, whether for humans (especially. for 
the deaf-blind) or for animals; and she was 
always one of the first and most generous 
purchasers and supporters of all my writings, 
whether full-size books or small booklets. She 
usually sent an advance order for at least a 
dozen copies, often wanting more later, besides 
interesting her various friends in them. Her 
last act in this sphere, just a few weeks before 
her fatal fall, was to make possible, by generous. 
financial backing, the publication of my latest 
book, ‘‘ Glimpses into a Hidden World,” which 
is to be issued in November. Without her 
discovery of the obstacle in its way, and her 
prompt coming to the rescue, it might still be 
waiting unpublished; and so I call her its 
Godmother—a real fairy Godmother—and had 
planned a special presentation copy for her, 
with an inscription expressing my _ great 
appreciation both of her friendship and her 
unfailing practical support of all my work. 

Knowing that I, on my part, was keenly | 
interested in all her own services to Ireland, | 
she always arranged to get brailled for me — 
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extracts from the Annual Reports of the National 
Council for the Blind of Ireland—extracts which 
she knew would be shared with all my blind and 
deaf-blind correspondents, as all Braille extracts 
of mine always are shared. 

Our one personal meeting was in London at 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, a few years 
before the war. Neither of us knew the 
manual alphabet at that time, but we solved 
the problem of communication quite success- 
fully. I did my share of the conversation by 
writing on her little writing-tablet ; and she 
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did hers partly through my hearing-tube and 
partly (when my unreliable remnant of hearing 
failed to work) on her Braille hand-frame which 
she thoughtfully brought along with her. 

No mere words could express the warm 
tribute that is in my heart for her, one of the | 
most splendid friends and colleagues.I ever had ; 
but always she will live in my affectionate 
remembrances and have my highest admiration 
and warmest appreciation of all she was in her 
personality and life, both as friend and 
colleague. 


THE BLIND AT THE 34TH ESPERANTO CONGRESS 
Bournemouth, August 6th to 13th, 1949. 
By W. P. MERRICK 


this Congress, probably none enjoyed 

or made better use of it than the thirty 

blind members from ten countries that 
were present. Twenty came from abroad, in 
spite of the difficulty of present-day travel, 
mainly to glean information about our care 
of the blind, their education, employment, etc., 
to see what improvements they could effect in 
their own countries. 

The three days before the Congress were 
spent in London, where with some 600 other 
Esperantists they were conveniently housed 
in the Royal Hotel, Woburn Place. Under the 
kind and able guidance of Mrs. Marklew, 
Secretary of the Surrey Voluntary Society for 
the Blind, we visited the workshops of the 
London Association for the Blind, where we 
were given an excellent lunch and some interest- 
ing specimens of the work ; the National Library 
for the Blind, and the National Institute for the 
Blind, where Mr. Sharp explained the activities 
of the Institute and showed us the Braille 
machines and other apparatus for the blind. 

At Bournemouth the 1,600 Esperantists 
were accommodated in various hotels throughout 
the town, usually only a few in one house. 


Ci): the 1,600 Esperantists who attended 


This gave the blind a good chance of making | 


friends individually with seeing Esperantists, 
but it would have been very difficult for them 
to find one another had not the Committee 
kindly given them a convenient room in the 
Town Hall, the Congress Headquarters, to meet 
and display the interesting apparatus lent for 
- exhibition by the N.I.B. Here we held seven 
meetings to discuss in a lively and good- 
humoured way many matters of international 
interest. It was remarked that heavy duty is 
imposed on the import of apparatus for the 
blind, and representatives were chosen to try 
to get them relaxed. It was decided to ask 


national organisations to usc Esperanto in 
international communications, to seek for space 
in Esperanto periodicals to describe our move- 
ment, and to encourage correspondence between 
the blind and seeing Esperantists. Some 
speakers related their happy experiences at 
Esperanto groups and advised all blind Esperan- 
tists to join local societies, where they may be 
sure of a warm welcome and pleasant company. 
Naturally we took part in the general Congress 
programme. Each evening there was some kind 
of entertainment ; on the Thursday it was a 
ball, and on the Friday free seats at the concert 
by the Municipal Orchestra, and during the 
week many papers were read on interesting 
subjects by specialists from many countries. 
Seven hundred of us attended the Esperanto 
service on Sunday afternoon and heartily joined 
in the responses and hymns. The corporation 
gave us free travel on their buses, and it was 
amusing to see how deftly even our blind friends 
climbed to the top, for double-deckers were a 
novelty to many of them. And how one from an 
inland continental town was thrilled by his 
first paddle in the sea! As our party for the 
most part could not afford the excursions on 
the Thursday, the Bournemouth Blind Aid 
Society invited us to a most enjoyable concert 
and tea, at which we told the blind residents 
something of the value and pleasure of inter- 
national friendship and of the wonderful and 
devoted work of our leader, Harald Thilander. 

Most of our party were old friends overjoyed 
at our reunion, but some had only been learning 
Esperanto for a short time but soon gained 
confidence both in conversation and in our 
discussions at meetings. 

The week was indeed a happy one, and much 
gratitude to all who had helped to make it 
possible for so many blind friends to enjoy it was 
expressed. 
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-A GREAT BLIND AMERICAN 


Dr. ROBERT B. IRWIN 


Ri. (ROBERT HBr ARWEN, 
who has recently retired 
from active service in work 
for the blind of the United 
States as Executive Director 
of the American Foundation 
for the Blind but who has 
just gained fresh laurels as 

Chairman of the International Conference at 
Oxford, is one of those truly great men and 
women who, while personally overcoming the 
tremendous handicaps of blindness, have 
acquired qualities of leadership and inspiration 
which have stamped their names on the history 
of Blind Welfare and bequeathed to future 
generations lasting examples of courage and 
achievement, 

Robert Benjamin Irwin was born in Rockford, 
Iowa, on 2nd June, 1883. He was one of twelve 
children, in a family of Scotch-Irish descent. 
In infancy he had normal sight, but when five 
years old inflammatory rheumatism infected 
his eyes, and he became totally blind. He was 
educated at the Washington State School for 
the Blind in Vancouver and at the University 
of Washington where he earned part of his 
living expenses by selling and by operating a 
cigar stand. In 1906 he received his B.A. degree 
and, assisted by a scholarship, entered the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, receiv- 
ing his M.A. degree there in 1907. 

Having made a special study of the education 
and care of the blind, he was appointed in 1909 
Superintendent of classes for the blind in the 
Cleveland publicschools. In 1913, he established 
the first sight-saving classes in the United States 
and founded the Clear Type Publishing Com- 
mittee, which publishes books and texts in 
24-point type, and of which he is still Chairman. 

In 1923, the newly organised American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., invited Dr. 
Irwin to become director of its bureau of research 
and education. Six years later he was appointed 
Executive Director. 

In this office, Dr. Irwin, by example, courage, 
and enthusiasm, has benefited blind people 
all over America. The mainspring of all his work 
has been his firm opinion, to which he has 
always adhered, that the primary objective 
of Blind Welfare should be the restoration of 
the blind to social and economic independence. 
Under the auspices of the American Founda- 
tion, he has succeeded in increasing the literature 
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available to the blind, in developing methods 
and devices for their occupational training, and 
in sponsoring most of the legislation enacted 
for their benefit. 

Perhaps Dr. Irwin’s outstanding achievement, 
the one which affects the happiness of the 
largest number of blind people, is the develop- 
ment of the Talking Book. Developed by the 
Foundation, Talking Books are now circulated, 
free of charge, by the Library of Congress. 

Legislation affecting the blind is Dr. Irwin’s 
peculiar province. He has participated in 
drafting most of the recent laws, including the 
bill under which Talking Books are financed 
and distributed; the Social Security Act; 
the added exemption of $500 in the income tax 
of sightless persons ; the Act regarding the sale 
of blind-made products to all Federal institu- 
tions ; the law which gives priority to the blind 
to operate vending stands in Federal buildings, 
and the amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act which permits a blind person and his guide 
to travel on railroads and buses for one fare. 

It has well been said that Dr. Irwin, “not 
content with changing the status and improving 
the lot of blind people all over America, now 
turned his sightless eyes towards the blind 
overseas.’ 

In 1931, Dr. Irwin organised the first World 
Conference for Work for the Blind which was 
held in New. York City with representatives of 
thirty-seven countries ; since the end of World 
War II the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, located in Paris and New York, has been 
affliated with the American Foundation. Of 
this affiliated body, Dr. Irwin is now Chairman. 

When Dr. Irwin was recently given the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour by the French Am- 
bassador in Washington because of his work for 
the blind people of France, he said that “ much 
of the destruction to workshops and schools 
for the blind, even in Allied countries, was 
wrought by American bombers and artillery 
while destroying enemy facilities. I am sure 
that Americans will feel a special obligation 
to help to restore so far as possible these insti- 
tutions which were unintentionally destroyed 
by the action of our own military forces.” 

These words are the words of a man who, 
as a friend, a thinker, and an administrator, 
is a typical representative of the warm humanity, 
the breadth of thought and the pracce 
intelligence of a great nation, 
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HINT FOR A HISTORY 


TT: importance of a knowledge of history to everyone engaged in public affairs has been 


frequently stressed by no less an authority than Mr. Winston Churchill. Accepting his ripe 

judgment in such matters, we must emphasise the equal importance of a knowledge of social 

history to everyone engaged in social welfare—an increasingly influential section of public 
affairs. As the education, training, and organised assistance of the blind is an important section of 
social welfare, we can therefore lay down and abide by the dictum that all enagaged in Blind Welfare 
should be thoroughly acquainted with its history. 


Few would challenge the opinion that such knowledge, diffused amply throughout Blind Welfare, 
would be bound to add to the efficiency and efficacy of the work now in operation. Yet we must all 
be conscious that there is no ready means of acquiring the knowledge. A full, authoritative, attractive 
and easily available History of Blind Welfare in Great Britain simply does not exist. There are a few 
books and pamphlets—all, we believe, out of print—which glance at it, and a handful of biographies 
of varying quality, but that is all—with one important exception. The bare bones of the history are 
ably presented in the “ Chronological Survey of Work for the Blind,” that invaluable compilation 
of the late Henry J. Wagg which is still obtainable for 2s. 6d. from the National Institute for the 
Blind. Mr. Wagg’s “ Survey ”’ outlines the development of work for the blind from the earliest records 
to the year 1930, and not long before his death he completed the material for a Supplement which 
would extend the “ Survey ”’ to the period of the Second World War. We trust that this additional 
data will be brought up to date and published as soon as possible, as apart from being the only existing 
means of obtaining some knowledge of the gradual progress of Blind Welfare and the perspective 
and relationship of its parts, the “‘ Chronological Survey ”’ should prove of the greatest use to the future 
historian of the movement. 


How long shall we have to wait for that historian ? The writing of an authoritative History of 
Blind Welfare in Great Britain would take considerable time and require much laborious research 
in the reports and records of many bodies, and in the memories of many living people. It would 
occupy the author for several years and, when completed, it would not bring to him or her’ much 
financial compensation as the demand for it would be limited. The writing of the history would, in 
short, have to be a labour of love—not simply in the sense that all artistic work must be the labour 
of love (and history, to fulfil its proper function, must be artistic), but in the sense that it should be 
free primarily from the paramountcy of the pocket. Looked at from that point of view, the project 
seems a vain illusion, for who of sufficient capability has in these days time and money to spend in 
a materially unprofitable task ? Perhaps the only way to explode the apparent impossibility of getting 
the right man for the job would be for the national bodies concerned in Blind Welfare to subsidise 
and grant facilities for the work. The payment of a modest salary for a period of a few years would 
probably secure the services of a competent scholar and able writer who could produce a book well 
worth the moderate expenditure. 


_ The justification for such expenditure is the real need for such a book. We have sufficient evidence 
of this need, especially amongst the new recruits to Blind Welfare. It takes a long time for newcomers 
to absorb in detail the complicated structure on which they are expected to build—and learning 
always slows down doing. Some are bewildered, and sometimes disgusted, by the complications. 
But Blind Welfare is necessarily complex. The more human it is, the more complex it is, because 
it deals not with a compact mass of similarities but with a loose throng of dissimilarities. Reformers 
soon learn that to simplify Blind Welfare overmuch risks robbing it of its distinctive humanity, 
philosophy and psychology ; that pruning knives may get perilously near to heart, brain and soul. 
It is, indeed, a knowledge of, and ultimate entire sympathy with the heart, brain and soul of Blind 
Welfare which is so essential to anyone entering its ranks, and that knowledge can only be obtained 
by close study of its history. By tracing the causes and effects of all its ameliorative measures,. by 
studying the lives of its heroes and heroines, by viewing dispassionately the attitudes, within ‘and 
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without, of voluntaryism and the State towards the blind community, by analysing its achievements. 
and failures, its hopes and despairs—only by such means can a tyro hope to equip himself for a service — 
whose true and immeasurably worthwhile reward lies not in material possessions or fame but in the 
silent, slow shafts of light that gradually, inevitably, like the"rising slant of dawn across dark moors, 
are bringing the Morning into the Night of the Blind World. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


October 15th, 1949 ne : 


THE EDITOR. 


Holidays for the Blind 


To the Editor, 

Sir,—I have been asked to give some par- 
ticulars about our ‘“‘ Holidays for the Blind ”’ 
Scheme which has been in operation for the last 
two years. j 

My Committee agreed that all interest on 
investments of money left to the Staffordshire 
Association for the Welfare of the Blind, 
most of it by blind people who were grateful 
for what had been done for them, should form 
the nucleus of a Holiday Fund, and during 
the first year a number of people were sent away 
for a holiday. The Scheme attracted the atten- 
tion of a number of people interested in the 
welfare of the blind and the Fund grew so much 
that last year we were able to send an even 
greater number away. As we are a unit of that 
well-known Collecting Department known as 
‘‘ Midland Societies for the Blind,” and we have 
had very generous allocations from this Fund, 
it has been possible to do more still, and this 
year approximately 150 people have enjoyed 
two weeks holiday by the sea at Southport, 
Searborough, Rhyl and Blackpool. In addition, 
approximately Ioo other people, who for 
various reasons could not go away either to a 
Home or Boarding House, have received a grant 
ranging from {£3 to £6, to enable them to spend 
a holiday with their own friends. We find that 
many people prefer to do this. 

We make use of the various Holiday Homes 
as much as possible and have now found some 
very good Boarding Houses where our blind 
people have mixed with sighted guests to their 
mutual satisfaction. One cannot speak too 
highly of the kindness received from the pro- 
prietors of these Boarding Houses. One tre- 
mendous advantage is the mixing of our own 
people from different parts of the county and 
the friendships which have followed. It is now 
quite a common thing to find “‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown,” from North Staffs. visiting the home 
of “Mr. and Mrs. Jones,’ from the South. 
The added pleasure of these contacts is enor- 
mous. 
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It has only been necessary on one occasion 
to send Home Teachers with the party. We 
usually aim at two or three sighted wives who 
will undertake to help all those who need it. 

The cost:to the Association for 1949 will be 
approximately £1,600, but it has been worth 
every penny of it. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. BARTON LAND, 
County Secretary, 
Staffordshire Association for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


- Two Braille Points—and the Rubber Stamp 


To the Editor. 

S1r,—I read with interest ‘‘ Morning Musings ’” 
because we owe so much to people like ‘““Medicus ”” 
for the production of our handwritten books. 
He raises two points which I think call for 
answer—Why has Braille not changed in a 
hundred years? Surely Braille has become so. 
much a part of the intellectual life of blind 
people that to disturb it now would be akin to 
our scrapping the Roman alphabet, and sub- 
stituting therefor the International Phonetic 
Symbols in inkprint. I think that it is often 
forgotten on this side of the Atlantic that our 
North American friends produced at least two 
widely used alternatives to Braille before finally 
accepting the Universal Code. Also, I think it 
is frequently overlooked, and in this case sur-- 
prisingly by a writer, that Braille is the only one 
of the raised types which can be written with a 
minimum of apparatus. 

The second question is with regard to blind 
children and their reading. The Braille Primer 
is essentially a handbook for the person desiring 
to write meticulously accurate Braille and it 
would probably be difficult to get a worse book 
for teaching a blind child to read. So many of 
us, even in schools for the blind, have not. 
yet grasped the idea that to our young children 
we are teaching “reading,” not “ Braille.” 
The seeing child does not to-day learn “ink- 
print’ in school; in the vast majority of schools 
he does not even formally learn the alphabet. 


oO ae 


seeing friend Jane, because we have available in 


some of the things involved in the 


' on the 
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Emnilarly. our young blind children learn that 
certain tactile sensations are to be associated 
with appropriate sounds. I think it is fair to 
say that where reading has been seriously con- 
sidered in our schools we no longer make any 
formal distinction between Grade 1 and Grade 2, 
and it is quite usual for a child to proceed without 
interruption from the earliest sounds to Standard 
'English Braille without ever having learned 
Grade I as such. Certainly no one to-day can 
defend the teaching of Braille with its very 
confusing first ten letters in alphabet order. 
There is not a Braille Primer for children 
because our children learn to read, and to do 


so they use Braille editions of the successful 


inkprint books used by young children. These 
may be, in their early stages, modified to intro- 
duce sound symbols in a slightly different order 
to that used in the inkprint variations, but they 
are substantially the same and Mary is using, 
or may very well be using, the same book as her 


Braille, ““ The Radiant Way,” “ The Beacon,” 
and now “ The Happy Venture ”’ reading series 
which are very widely used by seeing children. 
Where a child becomes blind.after he has learned 
to read, it is necessary to teach him the Braille 
equivalents of the inkprint symbols he previously 
knew, and for this purpose there are specially 
arranged and graded books calculated to appeal 
to the interests of the child at the primary school 


level and the different needs of his friend who 


became blind in his teens. 

If it is permissible to deal with two subjects 
in one letter, may I take up a little of your space 
“ Rubber Stamp ?’”’ Mr. Driver wonders 
whether we read THE NEW BEACON and Progress 


in schools—we do, and we also manage to find 
time to read the Teacher of the Blind and some 


of us, The Outlook for the Blind. But we are 


normally too busy and, possibly, too modest, 
to enter into controversy unless the matter is 


one of considerable urgency. I think that the 
“ Rubber Stamp ”’ does come into this category. 
I do not think that critics of schools, workshops 
and Blind Welfare generally always appreciate 
the numbing effect, on those of us who are 
concerned in the work, of public opinion. 


_ After considerable experience of Blind Welfare, 
_ Iam bound to say that were we to be guided by 
_ the suggestions of persons outside Blind Welfare 

the situation would be infinitely worse. I 


think that investigation would show that many 


head teachers, workshop managers and super- 


intendents have had to face severe and sometimes 
hostile criticism because of their desire to avoid 
““ Rubber 


Stamp.” It does not matter whether the 
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suggested freedom is to children, to trainees, to 
workers or to the ordinary blind person going 
about his daily life. The same discouraging 
reproving attitude appears whether we are 
urging a parent to let Johnny dress himself or 
let Mary wash the dishes, or at the other end of 
the scale, suggesting to a husband or son that 
Mrs. Brown should attend a women’s club. 
Bluntly, the attitude of the general public 
towards Blind Welfare often seems to us to 
vary between quite unmerited praise for the 
simpler achievements of blind persons and a 
reproof because of our neglect to look after our 
allegedly helpless charges. 

Our schools, our workshops, our Blind — 
Welfare generally are far from perfect, but those 
of us who work there do realise our responsi- 
bilities and most of us are most sincerely anxious. 
to help in any way to erase the “‘ Rubber Stamp.” 
I think that three blind students who hitch- 
hiked for a fortnight in France this summer, 
in the company of the seeing brother of one of 
them, cannot have suffered very seriously from 
the impress of the stamp. 


Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES H. W. G. ANDERSON, 
Headmaster & Superintendent. 
The Royal Blind School, 
Craigmillar Park, 
Edinburgh. 


The Blind and Psychology 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—I had the good fortune to be one of the 
blind guests at the Second Annual Residential 
Summer School at Tong Hall, near Bradford, 
arranged by the City of Leeds Blind Welfare 
Committee, and I should like to say how greatly 
I benefited, both mentally and physically, as a 
result of my few days’ stay. 


The Summer School was intended as a means 
of stimulating our thoughts and furthering our 
education. As I listened with interest to the 
voices of the different professors as they each 
delivered their special lecture and later answered. 
our many questions, I realised how much 
valuable knowledge was being poured out to us. 
Literature, local government, appreciation of 
music, birds and their songs and psychology, 
were among the subjects selected. Of these, 
perhaps the latter appealed to us particularly 
and long after the lecture had ended, small 
groups were heard in every part of the house 
discussing still further this great topic. Psy- 
chology, always a very deep and interesting 
subject for most people, seemed especially 
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interesting for me. So much depends on the 
mind and how it works. When one is denied 
the privilege of seeing, the mind naturally 
becomes more alert, more responsive and more 
readily open to judge character, personality 
and above all, able to understand others. 
Impressions and opinions become more genuine 
as the mind’s eye cannot deceive as easily as the 
seeing eye. 

Five years ago I lost my sight and in the very 
early days, felt I had lost everything. Dark- 
ness had suddenly taken the place of the light, 
movement and beauty that I had for so long 
been privileged to enjoy. It seemed rather 
tragic at first, but soon I realised there were 
many other kinds of beauty in the world, all of 
which could be mine for the accepting. In 
learning to appreciate these, I found great 
comfort and happiness. The beauty in voices 
and music, character and personality, friendship, 
thoughts and expression, became more alive 
and essential to me than anything I had 
actually seen. These were real things and they 
meant so much. 

May I convey to the members and teaching 
staff of the Blind Welfare Committee, on behalf 
of all those who attended the Summer School, 
our sincerest thanks and appreciation for making 
it possible for us to enjoy, to the fullest, our stay 
at Tong Hall. | 

Yours etc., 
CHARLOTTE SKIBBEN, 
Telephonist to the Regional Appointments 
Office, Leeds. 


Blind Home Teachers 


To the Editor. 
Sir,—Anyone who states that Home Teaching 
is not a job that a blind person should under- 
take ; it is impossible for them and that it isa 
job for women only,”’ when in actual fact, blind 
persons, both men and women, are satisfactorily 
performing all the duties of a Home Teacher, 
deserves castigation. In view of such un- 
informed opinions, can one really be surprised 
that employing bodies are not aware of the true 
facts, and therefore do not employ blind Home 
Teachers ? 

In reply to Mr. Edkins’ queries, however, I 
-would state that :— 


It is not for the College of Teachers or the 
Regional Associations to pick out suitable 
blind candidates. In the first instance, 
this is the duty of the Schools for the Blind 
or, in the case of those who become blind 
later in life, the duty of the local association 
and the Rehabilitation Officers of the 
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be 


Ministry of Labour. 


do not see how it is possible for either the | 
College or the Regional Association to | 
encourage individuals. 


For the same reason, I cannot see how a | 


As blind individuals | 
are scattered throughout the country, I 


\ 


training centre can encourage blind persons | 


to take the training. 


could and would make 
necessary, special arrangements for blind 
students. The Southern Regional Associa- 
tion will no doubt reply on its own behalf, 
but the training centre in Edinburgh has 


not found it necessary to make any special | 
For the many years | 
this course has operated, though the number | 
has never exceeded six in any one year, | 
there have always been one or two blind | 
Let megs] 
anticipate one query and say that only two _ 


facilities available. 


students attending each course. 


have not obtained posts as Home Teachers, 


one is in other employment, the other doing | 


some further studies. 


In November, 1943, the College of Teachers | 
approved a Report of the Standing Sub-Com- | 
The prefatory note | 


mittee of Home Teachers. 
stated “The Report refers to the Home 


Teacher as ‘ she’ but it need hardly be said that | 
it is a profession that can be followed by both | 
further, it is one which should be open | 
to the blind candidate as to the seeing, whenever | 


SEXES ; 


their qualifications and personal suitability for 
the work are equal.” 
to all members of the College and to employing 
bodies. 

Early this year, representatives of the College 


(which included a blind Home Teacher), gave | 
evidence to the Working Party of the Ministry | 
These representatives made it quite | 
clear that home teaching was a suitable occupa- | 


of Labour. 


tion for certain blind men and women. 

I agree that two essentials are required to 
forward the employment of blind Home 
Teachers; first, employing bodies, 


the opportunity, others can do so 
selection of suitable blind people for training. 


Both these things, can best be done by’personal | 


contact. 
Yours faithfully, 
JAMES CORMACK, 


Superintendent, Edinburgh and S.E. of | 
Scotland Society for Teaching the Blind to 7 


Read at their own Homes. 


I admit it is possible © 
to make difficulties but I am sure a course | 
available, if | 


This report was circulated | 


whether | 
voluntary, agencies or local authorities, must be | 
made to realise that blind men and women are | 
satisfactorily performing the duties and given | 
; second, the } 
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| To the Editor. 


| StR,—In reply to Mr. H. S. Edkins’ letter in 
-your September issue, Approved Training 
| Courses are run through the medium of the 
| Inter-Regional Committee and in close collabo- 
‘ration with the College of Teachers, both in 
/Scotland and England, where the Southern 
| Regional Association for the Blind and the 
North Regional Association both have Courses. 
|The Training Courses are advertised as widely 
_as possible and anyone may apply for admission. 
' Acceptance is, however, contingent upon the 
| decision of the Selection Committee as to whether 
|.a candidate is suitable for the Course, for the 
examination and for the profession of Home 
Teaching. A medical certificate is also required. 
The emphasis is on suitability. Blind and 
| sighted men and women have applied and have 
been trained—some have been rejected by 
Selection Committees. 
| It seems to be the general view that in the 
‘main Home Teaching is rather a woman’s job 
: than a man’s. Men have been trained by this 
| Association, but it is not nearly so easy for 
them to obtain posts as it is for women and it 
seems fair to make this clear to male candidates 
from the start. 

In selecting candidates for the Training 
| Courses it is not a question of “ taking steps to 
| pick out suitable blind candidates,” but of taking 
-each applicant on his or her individual merits, 
attainments and character, and in approving 
_candidates the Selection Committee must con- 


ing twenty-five-odd years ago that while 
most of the boys who went to Worcester 
| College had quite distinguished school 
Careers, one heard little of them “‘ afterwards ”’ 
'—after, as he meant, the golden years at a 
University had drawn to a close. Reluctantly, 
I had to admit that what my friend said was 
substantially true. 

_ In the years that have gone by, two publi- 
cations have been issued, designed to focus 
-attention on a Grammar School education for 
blind boys: ‘Blind University. Graduates : 
1884-1934” (and that young men were going 
up to Oxford sixty years and more ago leaves 
One amazed) ; and “ The First Seventy Years,’’ 
a history of Worcester College by Mary G. 
Thomas. Recently, a third contribution has 
“appeared, appropriately sponsored by the Old 
Boys’ Union of Worcester College ; it sets out, 


| REMEMBER a one-time colleague remark- 


WHAT DO THEY DO 
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sider in the first place the needs of the many 
blind people for whose benefit Home Teachers 
are trained. The situation of the applicant is a 
secondary consideration, though obviously it is 
to the interest of both the trainee and the 
Course that there should be a fair assurance 
of employment on completion of the training. 

It is not, however, the responsibility of the 
Courses to provide a training and profession 
for blind people as such, though in practice 
blind candidates invariably receive more sym- 
pathetic consideration than sighted applicants, 
partly because, by virtue of their blindness 
or partial sight, they may naturally be expected 
to understand the feelings and needs of the 
blind more than those who have full sight, 
and partly because careers for the blind are 
limited. Naturally the Training Courses are 
anxious to secure the best possible material, and 
Selection Committees must exercise extreme 
care in accepting the most suitable of those 
candidates, male and female, blind or sighted, 
who present themselves. 

(At the present moment the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind are training one 
totally blind candidate and eight sighted 
women, one from Malaya. Last year there were 
two registered blind candidates and one sighted 
man in the Course.) 

Yours faithfully, 
V. N. SPENSER WILKINSON, 
Secretary, 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind. 


** AFTERWARDS?” 


with a wealth of detail, news and views of some 
150 old boys as reflected in their work and 
leisure-time interests. 

Inevitably, this record does not take stock 
of all who have passed through the School 
(even as I write I recall names which have not 
been noted), but the material collected is 
extensive, useful and to those for whom it is 
primarily designed, a bit of intimate reading. 
For the mind is gently pushed back into years 
which once were vivid and encouraged to 
recall, lazily, some of those who peopled them. 
Qidnsickw ow. that. queeracnan: ‘George ia 
young Spenser; who could have guessed. 
Such a shy lad, was he ? Well now, anyway, he’s 
made himself the father of four very attractive 
daughters ! You didn’t think he’d be much good 
at anything? Oh! he’s not outstanding, but 
it seems that he found a niche in the “ middle- 
income ”’ group and married at much about the 
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age at which his next-door neighbour became 
a husband, despite the fact that he had to 
overcome a fair amount of prejudice and meet 
certain difficulties not ordinarily encountered. 
This is the story which sixty-five pages more or 
less unselfconsciously disclose—though there 
are those “‘ giants ’’ which also find a place. 

I have the tabulated information before me 
as I write. Physiotherapist (there are about 
twenty-three of those); in private practice, 
in hospital work, whole- or part-time. Solicitor 
(another twenty-three or so of those); some 
working “‘on their own,’ others sharing in a 
partnership, still others employed by Local 
Authorities. Shorthand-typist, Telephonist, 
Home Teacher, Minister of Religion (and we 
are not without our “big guns’’), Braille 
“servicing ’’ in a number of directions—and 
the list goes on. But these are familiar occupa- 
tions. What, however, shall we say of : wood- 
wind instrument tuner, assistant master (but 
not in a School for the Blind), staff member 
of engineering firm, clerk in a Local Authority 
Department (not, apparently, a shorthand- 
typist), dairy farmer, “ Medium,” foreign corre- 


spondence clerk, master of Sub-Post Office, 


teacher of physical training, prospective partner 
in a firm of builders and decorators, Warden 
of a Children’s Home—and a few other occu- 
pations which may at first surprise us. 

There are no doubt a number of factors which 
explain this position. In a few cases it has been 
practicable to take a share in a “ family ”’ 
business, and in certain others a “joint” 
appointment (that of a husband and wife) has 
been made; but it must sometimes happen 
also, that through the conserving of sight during 
childhood and adolescence, eyes have become 
almost normal by the time adult life has been 
reached. 

Of activities “‘ outside the office’ there is 
not quite the range that one might expect. 
Many have carried that tradition for first-class 
chess play which Worcester fosters to their local 
community, joining existing clubs and founding 
new ones, and a number have retained their 
interest in oarsmanship also born of the College, 
in those same groups. But we do not read of 
enthusiastic swimmers joining swimming clubs 
(much less of their attempting to swim the 
Channel—or has that now been tried too often 
to make it worth their while ?), or of enthu- 
siastic gardeners, keen bridge players, adven- 
turous ramblers. Interests seem to centre 
round “youth work” (with its many ramifi- 
cations), committee work in Blind Welfare— 
while quite a few are active at local level 
in that political set-up which has largely shaped 


”» 
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——— 


they now enjoy. One may perhaps add to the 
pursuits listed, radio transmission and “ piping © 


(one man is a playing member of the Northum- _ 
berland Pipers’ Society and holds the Alndale — 


Medal for performance on small pipes). 


What, then, may we conclude from this rather ij 
Surely we may decide © 
that Worcester College for the Blind has given, | 


fragmentary review ? 


and is giving to a growing number of young men, 


ability to earn money—and, with but few _ 


exceptions, complete independence of grants 


once such men are established. This, in days _ 
when ‘subsidy ”’ is a household word and there | 
is much muddled thinking about rights and | 
concessions, is a major achievement. The State | 
has been freed of an expenditure of thousands — 
of pounds annually and the individual is able 
to rejoice in his manhood. These are two facts — 
definitely established, but there is another, a far | 
less satisfactory one, which is constantly rein- 
forced by the publication at which we are 


looking. 
What do they do, afterwards ? 


ay 


follow—‘“. . . music, the Church and the Law 


so wrote a Prospectus of the College forty 


years ago! What have we added to this list ? 


Physiotherapy, of course (though that was | 


initiated at the outbreak of, or just before, 


World War I) ; but what else ? Opportunities 
for professional training have considerably — 
increased and there is a growing acceptance of © 


blind people in professional and semi-pro- 


fessional spheres. But we have discovered few _ 
new openings for those who, by education and _ 
temperament, are happier outside a factory _ 


than within its gates. 

That the College has taught men to live, 
its second great accomplishment, is something 
less easy to show. To an extent, of course, 
this may be reflected in their choice of interests, 
but there is much else besides—adaptability, 
an easy bearing, an interesting personality ; 
qualities of which it is difficult to speak, but 
qualities which are very real. th “Gi 


In ending these notes, it may not be inappro- 
priate to ask: What of blind girls? Some 
months ago the Editor deplored the fact that 
blind women appear to be taking a less active 
part in life than do blind men. What has 


Chorleywood to say to this? She is as yet a | 


young school, but one would be glad if she, 
too, made a survey of the careers of her old 
students. It would be most interesting reading, 
and provide that kind of evidence of which 
there can never be enough. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
-OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The fol- 


lowing recent successes by pupils at The Royal 
_Normal College for the Blind are announced :— 


| Tvypewriting, 


‘Typewriting, Stage II—1st Class: 


| Typewriting, Stage III—2nd Class : 
_ Junior Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate—William Doug- 


ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 
Grades I- V —-Piano—8 Passes, 2 Merits. 
Organ—1 Distinction. 
Grade V I I I—Piano—Michael Campbell (Distinc- 
tion), Herbert Lawrence. 
RoOvAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Shorthand, 80 words per minute—Arthur Birch, Diduadian 


Brodie, Ryan Carpenter, Irene Charnock, Connie 
Handford, Nona Kiddell, Sylvia Neal, Patricia Ryan, 
Dorothy Segrott, John Turner, Norman Verrill, John 
Williams. 

Stage I—Pauline Davis, 
Edmonds, Benjamin Hume, Barbara Scott, 
Thomas, Robert Winter (all with Credits), 
Taylor, Audrey Townshend. 


Raymond 
Alec 
Sarah 


William Douglas, 
Annie Haley, Frederick How. 2nd Class: Raymond 
Lamb, John Mills, Kenneth Parr. 

Frederick How. 


las, Kathleen Gunner, Annie Haley, Frederick How, 
Raymond Lamb, John Mills, Kenneth Parr. 


_Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate—Frederick How. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


_ Shorthand— Higher Certificate, 110 words per minute— 


Frederick How (Distinction). 


| COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 
Pianofovte Tuning Diploma—Andreas Constantinou, 


James Hughes, John Wells. 


Oldbury Grange Examination Results.—The 


following successes of pupils at the School of 


Training for Blind Telephone Operators and 


| Shorthand-Typists, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, 
_ are announced :— 


_ Faculty oF TEACHERS IN COMMERCE. 
_ Shorthand—7o words per minute : 


Miss Sheila Jefferiss, 
Miss Joan Reycroft, Mr. Maurice Teulon. 80 words 
per minute : Miss Rose Richards. 


| Royal SoOcIETY OF ARTS. 


Shorthand, Intermediate—8o words per minute: Mr. 
Frederick Williams. 100 words per minute: Mr. 
Norman Follis, Miss Hilda Moss, Mr. David Taylor. 


| Lypewriting, Elementavy—Miss Hilda Moss, Miss Rose 


Nicholson (both Credits). 
Nicholson (First Class). 


_ INCORPORATED PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Intermediate—Miss Rose 


. ee Miss Marion Ashcroft, Mr. 


Norman Follis, Mr. Michael Henry, Miss Pamela 
House, Miss Joan Reycroft, Miss Rose Richards, 
Mr. Maurice Teulon, Mr. Frederick Williams (all with 
Distinction), Miss Esther Knowles. Inteymediate— 
Miss Hilda Moss, Miss Rose Nicholson (both First 
Class). 


Worcester College Successes.—The following 


examination successes of pupils at Worcester 
| College for the Blind are announced :— 


Higher Certificate: P. Price, E. J. Sinfield, J. Sharp. 
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School Certificate : G. Alner, G. Cohen, G. Dime. M. 
Griffin, M. Hague, R. Hoare, D. Liddle, M. Oliver, 
K. Peak, and P. Sargent. 


Chorleywood College Successes.—The follow- 
following recent examination successes of pupils 
at Chorleywood College are announced :— 

Higher Certificate: N. Bancroft, I. 
Graham, and B. Stonehaver. 


Shorthand Typing Exams. : J. Hodge, T. McCrogan. 
Associated Board Music Exams.: ~- 


Gough, B. 


Grade III. E. Lennox (Distinction), A. Pardy, 
J. Farrimond, J. Jones. 

Grade IV. L. Moody. 

Grade V. B. Lomas, P. Rattray. 

Grade VIII. C. Mudge (Distinction). 


Blind B.Sc. with Honours.—Alan Milne, a 
St. Dunstaner, has secured his B.Sc. in the 
Faculty of Economics, London University, with 
first-class honours. Only 21 students of some 
500 won such honours. 


Lecturer in History.—Another St. Dunstaner, 
Kenneth McIntyre, now in South Africa, has 
been appointed Lecturer in History at the 
University of Natal. He is a double B.A.—of 
Rhodes University, Grahamstown, and of Cam- 
bridge University. 


Blind Girl Qualifies as Dancing Teacher.— 
Miss Joan Ellis, of High Wycombe, has passed 
the Associate Examination of the British 
Association of Ballroom Dancers despite the 
handicap of blindness. She is believed to be 


Miss JoAN ELLIS 


the only blind person ever to have obtained a 
teacher’s certificate in dancing. She lost her 
sight at the age of 11 and has been interested in 
dancing since her early schooldays. She was 


-taught by Miss Ardette de Brissac, of High 


Wycombe, and under her instruction had 
previously gained an amateur bronze medal in 
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ballroom dancing. She hopes to adopt dancing 
as a,career. 

Miss de Brissac, whose London address is 
Flat 9, 4 Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1I, 
would like to hear from other young blind people 
who would like to adopt dancing as a recreation. 


PERSONALTA 


Mr. G. W. WEstT, of Bedlington, Northumber- 
land, has been appointed Secretary of the New- 
castle Branch of the National Institute for the 
Blind, in succession to Mr. WALTER PEASE, 
who is retiring. 

* * x 

A luncheon given to Branch Secretaries of 
the National Institute for the Blind at the con- 
clusion of their bi-annual Conference at the 
Institute was the occasion -for presentations 
to Mr. WALTER PEASE, on his retirement from 
the Newcastle Branch, and to Mr. H. J. Horne, 
of the Cambridge Branch, who is leaving to take 
up an appointment with Rolls Royce, Ltd., of 
Derby. Their colleagues and the Secretary- 
General, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, spoke highly of 
their services to the blind and the Institute, 
and offered them all good wishes for the future. 
Several members of the Council and many 
N.I.B. officials were present at the luncheon. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and ‘represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Piano: Seid. 
Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music 

—Manual of Scales, Arpeggios and Broken 

Chords (compiled by Oscar Beringer and 

Thos. F. Dunhill)— 


20305 Vol. 1, Diatonic Scales . : 370 
20306 Vol. 2, Diatonic and Chromatic Scales, 

aes ios and Broken Chords CS 3 0 
Dance: 
20353 Benjamin, B., and Weiss, G.—Melody 

Tame, Song Fox-Trot o 6 
20354 Jones, S.—Riders in the Sky (A Cowboy ¥ 

Legend) o 6 

20355 Lilly, Moore and Cassen—Say Good- 

night But Not Goodbye, Song-Waltz o 6 
20356 Ram, B., and Tinturin, P.—Ring, 

Telephone, Ring, Song Fox-Trot .. o 6 
Theory: 
18669 © Spanner, H. V -—Notes on Bach’s ‘‘ The 

Art of Fugue ” ie 3 0 
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At the first meeting of the International 

Committee for the Welfare of the Blind held 
at Oxford on 12th August, 1949, Mr. W. Mc.G. 
EaAGAR accepted the Chairmanship at the 
unanimous wish of the Committee, and Dr. — 
Irwin undertook to detail Mr. ERIC BOULTER 
(formerly Employment Officer at the N.I.B., 
later Director of Blind Welfare Services in 
Greece and now a member of the staff of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind) as 
Secretary of the Committee. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the death of :— 


Miss Anita Robyns Owen, Home Teacher for 
Caernarvon Town and Central Caernarvonshire, — 
appointed by the North Wales Society for the” 
Blind, Bangor, on June 1st, 1926. Mr. Richard 
Thomas (Secretary of the Deaf-Blind League), © 
pays this tribute on behalf of the blind: “ It_ 
was with very deep regret that I learned of 
the passing away of our dear and loving Home 
Teacher, Miss A. Robyns Owen. The Society” 
has lost a valuable worker, and we, the blind of 
her area, have lost a great and loving friend. 
She worked hard and spared no effort in our 
cause, always doing her best for us all. We 
shall for ever remember her.”’ . 


| 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British] 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices” 
given. All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint Standard — 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise _ 
stated. 
Fiction: 
19853-9 Horned Pigeon, by George Millar. The first 
part of a saga of the resistance movement in 
France, this realistic and thrilling novel deals | 
with the desert war in North Africa, imprison- | 
ment in Italy and France, and finally with | 
escape and turbulent adventure ‘ under- 
ground.” 7 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. F448. 
Fiction—Juvenile: | 
iS 4 Billy Bunter of Greyfriars School, by Frank | 
Richards. For decades ‘ Billy Bunter ” has: | 
been the delight of young boys and old boys, | 
and here he is, ready for more readers, bursting | 
out of his new Braille suit. 3 vols. 5s. 6d. | 
per vol. F163. | 
Miscellaneous: | 
Home Occupations Supplements. Reprinted. | 
trom ‘‘Progress.’? Pamphlets. 1s.each. E.12. | 
20373 July, 1945, to May, 1946. 
20374 July, 1946, to May, 1947. 
20375 July, 1947, to May, 1948. 
20376 =July, 1948, to May, 1949. 


| 
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Forthcoming Panda: 
20231-2 Panda No. 122. 


British Social Services, by 


G. D. H. Cole, and British Public Utility 


Services, by D. N. Chester. 
written pamphlets 


Two brightly 
issued by the British 


Council, dealing succinctly with two subjects 


of vital interest to everyone. 2 vols. 


BRAILLE ANNUALS. 


Is. net. 


Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December or in 


the New Year. 


Orders for copies should be sent now 


and will be met in strict rotation until the editions are 


exhausted. Cash should accompany orders. 


1949 we 
z Subject to two- thirds ‘discount. 


MOON BOOKS. 


Cat. No. Price. 
20415 Christmas Annual, 1949 6d. net 
20416 Scripture Text Calendar, / Daily, 
1950 5s. 6d.* 

20417 Almanac, 1950 _ .. zod.* 
20418 Scripture Union Portions, ‘List of, 

| 1950 : } od.* 
20419 Pocket Date Calendar, 19 50 6d.* 
20420 Diary—Large, Gent’s, 1950 2d. net 
20421 Diary—Small, Ladies, 1950 13d. net 

| 20422 Churchman’s Almanac, 1950 Is. od. net 
20423 The Times Review of the Year, 


4966-4970 Death of a Beauty Queen, by E. R. Punshon. 


Grade 2 Moon. 5 vols. 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Biography: 
Allen, Walter. Arnold Bennett 
Bentley, Phyllis. The Brontes ,, 
Chateaubriand. Atala et René .. ¢ 
Croft-Cooke, Rupert. Rudyard Kipling 
Cresswell, D’ Arcy. Margaret McMillan 
Dent, Edward J. Handel 
Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. 
Agent ae ai aes 
Pope-Hennessy, Una. Sir Walter Scott 
Pryce-Jones, Alan. Beethoven .. 
Redwood, Hugh. Bristol Fashion 
Turner, W. J. Wagner .. ; 
Woodgate, M. V. Madame Swetchine . vs 
Classics : 
Ed. Alford, M. Livy. Book II 
Ed. Duff, J.D. An Pe Selection from Cicero’s S 


Memoirs of a a British 


Correspondence .. 
Economics: 
Moore, W. G. World’s Wealth .. 
Education: 


Education Act, 1946, with Education (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1948 . 

Livingstone, Sir Richard. Some Tasks for 
Education ‘ 

Powdermaker, F., and Grimes, Se 
Parent’s Manual 


Grant-Robertson, Sir Charles. British avers. 


ties 
_ History: 
Alington, C. A. Europe .. ‘F 
Brogan, D. W._ French Personalities and 
Problems 


Burn, A. R. Pericles and ‘Athens : 

Childe, Gordon. What Happened in History . 

Goodrich, L. Carrington. Short History of the 
Chinese People ‘ oi a be 


Vols. 


Intelligent 


5s. per volume net. 
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Vols. 


Hill, Christopher. Lenin and the Russian 
Revolution i 
Kai-Shek, Chiang. China’s Destiny Ss 
Maurois, André. A New History of the United 
States (trans. by Lindley, Denver and Jame) 
Rowse, A. L. End of an Epoch 
Thomson, Gladys Scott. Catherine the Great 
and the Expansion of Russia .. 
Woodward, E. L. History of England... 
Law: 
Buckland, W. W. Text-book of Roman Law.. 
Languages—French: 
Baudelaire, Charles. 
Fleurs du Mal 
France, Anatole. 
Loti, Pierre. Journal Intime 
Voltaire. Lettres sur les Anglais : 
Williams, F. J. (ed.) Translation and Imitation 
German: 
Lessing,’ Gly: 
“Laokoon”’ 
Priebsch, R., and W. E. Collinson. The German 
Language ; ; 
Greek: » 
Ritchie, F. First Steps in Greek 
Literature: 
Crabbe, George. Tales of the Hall 
Cornfort, Alex. The Novel and Our Time 
National Book League. Four Lectures 
Jespersen, Otto. Language 
Jones, J. ie First Modern English Course. 
Part [iar an 
Lewis, C. S. "Allegory of Love 
Ed. Matheson, P. E. and E. Francis Bacon 
Selections with Essays by oo gece and S. R. 
Gardiner .. ; 
Macaulay. Historical Essays : 
Quiller-Couch, Sir A. Cambridge Lectures 
Richey, Margaret (Compiler). The Introduction 
to Modern German Prose 
Robertson, Aleck. Contrasts : 
Religion .. 
Miscellaneous : 
Curie, Eve. Journey Among Wasenes 
Price, Willard. Japan’s Islands of Mystery 
Robinson, Bradley. Dark Companion .. 
Tobin, J. Raymond. Seat at the Proms. 
Philosophy: 
Foulquie, Paul. Existentialism 
Lavrin, Jank O. Nietzsche 
Maritain, pert Person and the Common 
Good i 
Radnakrishnan, S. An Idealist View of Life .. 
Tristram, Henry. PEERS: oni of Cardinal 
Newman .. F 
Poetry and Drama: 
Atkins, Henry Gibson. Goethe’s Poems 
Sackville-West, V. The Garden 
Psychology: 
Laurence, R. D. Happiness and Our Instincts 
Rhine, J. B. The Reach of the Mind .. 


Social and Political : 
Angell, Norman. The Steep Places 
Beveridge, Lord. Voluntary Action 
Churchill, Winston S. The Dawn of Liberation 
Branklin. As Po. «2% Party or Country ? 
Hayek, F. A. Road to Serfdom 
Hubback, Eva. The Population of Britain 
Lovell, Maurice. The Soviet Way of Life 
MacNalty, Sir A. S. Local Government 
Murry, John Middleton. Free Society 


Ed; Starkie,, FEC. “Ives 


Sur la Pidira Blinehe: 


Selected Prose Works— 


“The Arts and 
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Vols. 


Town and Country Planning. Statutory Rules 
and Orders, October, 1947—-October, 1948 .. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. Ex- 
planatory Memorandum. Part II. Notes on 
Sections .. ot 


Science: 
Crum, W. L. Rudimentary Mathematics 
Heys, H. L. New Introduction to Chemistry. . 
Milum, I. P. Manand His Meaning .. 
Various Authors. Secrets of Other People’s Jobs 


Theology: 
Bell, G. K. A. Christian Unity 
Cadoux, C. ay The Life of Jesus ‘ 
Campbell, R. J. Life of the World to Come . 
Clifford, W. K. Ethics of Belief 2 
Green, V. H. H. From St. Augustine to William 


Temple i7.:. 
Herbert, A. G. The Form of the ‘Church ‘of 
Jackson, F. J. Foakes. The History of the 


Christian Church ; 
Johnstone, Verney. Learning to Pray ‘with the 
Church is < - 
Lindsay, Lord. The Two Moralities 
Peake’s Commentary. St. Mark ‘ dus 
Peake’s Commentary. New Testament (An 
Introduction to) 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


6 


Qo 


“NW OA 


bi Om ® W 


Wh 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 


* Presented by the Guild of St. Cecilia. 
| Presented by the Guild of Church Braillists. 


Fiction: Vols. 


Ashton, Helen. Captain Comes Home.. 

Balchin, Nigel. Borgia Testament 

Barne, Kitty. Duet for Sisters .. 

Benney, Mark. Charity Main. 
Chronicle 

Blake, Nicholas. Minute ‘for Murder 

Bone, Florence. Fire and Dawn 

Brown, Hilton (editor). Best Broadcast Stories 

Christie, Agatha. Taken at the Flood. 

Closs, Hannah. High Are the Mountains 

Crispin, Edmund. Holy Disorders 

Croome, Honor. Faithless Mirror 

Darbyshire, Shirley. Never in Vain 

Dare, Simon. Untrodden Earth 

Deeping, Warwick. Laughing House .. 

Godden, Rumer. Fugue in Time 

Grey, Zane. Stairs of Sand 1 

Grinstead, J. E. King of the Rangeland 

Hardy, Stuart. Montana Bound 

Harvey, William Fryer. Midnight Tales 

Horler, Sydney. Dr. Cupid 

Isherwood, Christopher. Mr. 
Trains... 

Maltz, Albert. 

Mannin, Ethel. : 

Meredith, Anne. Curtain, Mr. Greatheart 

Mitchison, Naomi. Bull Calves 

O’Hara, Mary. Green Grass of Wyoming 

Oliver, Jane. Isle of Glory 

Penn, Margaret. Manchester Fourteen Miles . 

Pulsford, Margaret. 

Raymond, Ernest. 


A Coalfield 


Norris ‘Changes 
Cross and the Arrow 4 oy 
Dark Forest 


Hope My noire 
Kilburn Tale ; 
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Vols. 


Ruck, Berta. Intruder Marriage 

Scott, Bradford. Frontier Doctor 

Standish, Robert. Mr. On pees: 

‘i Tafirail..’ Cypher ain 

Tilsley, Frank. Champion Road « 

Warby, Marjorie. Senior Lady 

Ward, E.M. Green Hedges... : 
Wentworth, Patricia. Miss Silver Intervenes 
White, T. H. Mistress Masham’s Repose 


Philosophy: 
Dowding, Air Chief Marshal Lord. Lychgate .. 
Religion: 

*(R.C.) Besson, M. Happiness of being a 
Catholic with The Beatitudes, by R. H. Benson 

Garbett, Cyril F. Claims of the Church of 
England . 

Hamblin, Henry Thomas. God Our Centre and 
Source with Way to Victory fe 

Lewis, C. S. Miracles 

tLewis, C. S. (Compiler). 
Anthology 

*(R.C.) O'Sullivan, Paul. 
to be Holy : 

Russell, Gilbert. Men and Women as 

-*(R.C.) Valentine, Ferdinand. For Better, for 
Worse Three Social Sacraments : s 
tVidler, Alec. R. -Good News for Mankind 
Religion— Missions: 
tMunro, Laurie. Little Sister of the Sunrise 
Sociology—Economics: 

Taylor, Gordon Rattray. Economics for the 

Exasperated 4 f a 
Sociology— Welfare of the Blind: 

Mackenzie, Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha, and Dr. W. S. 
Flowers. Blindness in China: A Report to 
the Government of China fe Me 

Useful Arts—Agriculture: 

Lamin, William. Thirty Years’ Fa on the 
Clifton Park System. : AS 

Salisbury, E. J. Living Garden. 

Useful Arts—Medicine: 


George Macdonald : : An 
How to be Happy, How 


Masters, David. Miracle as _ The Inner 
History of Penicillin ay a, 
Fine Arts: 
Bacharach, A. L. (editor). British Music of Our 
Time as va i FF fi 
Literature—Poetry : 
Bone, Gavin (Translator). Beowulf 
Literature—Belles Lettres: 
*(R.C.) Sheed, F. J. (Compiler). Guest-Room 
Book 2 
Vulliamy, C. E, Dr. Philligo, His s Journal and 
Opinions . 
History : 


Hole, Christina. English Home- life, 1500-1800 
Hindus, Maurice. The Cossacks 
Humphreys, R. A. Evolution of Modern Latin 
America .. 
Pirenne, Henri. Economic ‘and Social History of 
Medieval Europe he fe ot 
War, 1939-45: 
Lawrence, Christie. Irregular Adventure 
Winant, John G. Letter from Grosvenor Square 
Travel: 
Ashby, Eric. Scientist in Russia 
MacDonald, Malcolm. Canadian North 
Mallowan, eer Christie. Come Tell Me How 
You Live : 
Biography: 
Cecil, Lord David. Two Quiet Lives: 


Dorothy 
Osborne and Thomas Gray ae ere 
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Vols. 
Keyes, Sir Roger. Adventures Ashore and 
Afloat... he te S5ChFes, Vee 6 
eee Hennessy, Una. Charles Dickens, 1812- 
1870 ‘ ms we ey alert 
Troyat, Henry. "Firebrand, The, \Life .of 
Dostoevsky be is a as 


Juvenile Fiction: 


Boylston, Helen Dore. Carol Comes to Broad- 


way at iy a 3 
Boylston, Helen Dore. Carol in Repertory : 3 
Christian, Catherine. Harriet Takes the Field. 3 
Fidler, Kathleen. Brydons at Smugglers’ C reek 2 
Goudge, Elizabeth. Little White Horse 4 
Miall, Agnes M. Pigeons of Leyden ; 3 
Stevenson, Victoria. Magic Footstool .. 2 

Grade I: 

Beachcroft, T.O. The Eyes I 
Beachcroft, T. O. Old Women Are Tough BY I 
Beachcroft, T. O. She Was Bihine with His 
People I 
Beachcroft, T. O. “Vicar’s ‘Lady I 

- Beachcroft, T.O. Young Against the Old f 
Blomefield, Mathena. Bulleymung Pit 4 
Brophy, John. Tidy Man I 


- Brown, Hilton (editor). Best Broadcast Stories 


(a selection) 
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French: Vols. 
Gendarme, General Fernand. Croquis Con- 
golais Les Blancs - ia Ba he 5 
Maurois, Andre. Ariel 5 
Esperanto: 
Dickens, Charles. Batalo de l’vivo : ba 
Engholm, Stellan. Maljunulo Migras with Vengo I 
Hasse, Z. (H. H. Zetterstrom). HumoraNovelaro 1 
Konkursintoj. Premiaj Romanetoj 2 
Lagerlof, Selma. Infanoj de Betlehem.. I 
2 


Schwartz, Raymond. Anni kaj Montmartre . 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(October, 1949) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Bannow, St. Leonards (Permanent Section).. I 


Fellowship House, Deaf-Blind Home, Hoylake 
(Permanent Section). . I 

Bloomfield, Leamington (W omen— Permanent) yitD 

The Haven, Scarborough (Permanent Section) : I 


Tate House, Home for the Deaf-Blind, Queen 
Parade, Harrogate .. 

Wavertree House, Hove (Women— Permanent) 

Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 

Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 


Qe Hw 


— ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


CRAFT TEACHER, qualified in Circular and Flat 
Machine Knitting, seeks appointment in Midlands or 
London area, October. Write ‘“‘M. T,’’ c/o Editor, 
THE NEw Beacon, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.tr. 


FIFE SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. Wanted 
immediately, Qualified Home Teacher (Male or Female). 
Must be prepared to reside in Fife. Ability to drive a 
Good salary. Applicants should 
state age and experience. Copies of testimonials should 
accompany application to the Secretary, 150, High 


‘Street, Kirkcaldy. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
FOREMAN in the BRUSH DEPARTMENT of the 
Society’s Workshops at Spilsby, Lincs. Wage /7 per 
week. Applications, stating age, previous employment, 
and accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials, 
to the Honorary Secretary, Lindsey Blind Society, 
County Offices, Lincoln. 


REQUIRED immediately, QUALIFIED RESIDENT 
MACHINE-KNITTING INSTRUCTRESS or one with 
good all-round experience, prepared to take College 
of Teachers of the Blind Certificate. Salary according 
to experience. Applications-should give full details 
and be accompanied by copies of three references to 


Superintendent, School for Blind, Hardman street, 


Liverpool. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER. Commencing salary, if certificated, 
in accordance with Grade A.P.T.1 of the National Joint 
Council Scales (£390 x £15—-£435 per annum). Applica- 
tions with testimonials, stating age, experience, etc. to 
be submitted to the Secretary, Chester & District 
Blind Welfare Society, 13a, Lower Bridge Street, 


Chester, by the 31st October, 1949. 


: Is, 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


PARTIALLY SIGHTED YOUNG LADY, German 
nationality, requires post as a kindergarten or junior 
Mistress. Good testimonials. Write “‘ S.,’’ c/o Editor, 
THE NEw BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street; London, 
W.TI. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. 


Students desirous of obtaining instruction and 
guidance to assist their preparation for this Examina- 
tion are invited to apply for terms and particulars of a 
Correspondence Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birming- 
ham Royal Institute for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17 (enclosing 2$d. stamp). 
Refresher Courses in Braille and Professional Know- 
ledge offered at moderate terms. 


CITY OF EXETER. 


HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for a 
post of Home Teacher of the Blind at a salary within 
the scale A.P.T. I of the National Joint Council’s 
scales (£390 x £15 to £435 p.a.). The appointment will 
be subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, together with copies of two testimonials or 
the names and addresses of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned within fourteen days of the date of this 
advertisement. 

C. C. WEBB, 
Welfare Officer. 

Welfare Department, 
1, Lower Summerlands, Exeter. 
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ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Matron. 
S.R.N. preferable but not essential. Experience with 
children. Knowledge of modern domestic economy 
necessary. Minimum commencing salary £250 p.a. 
Pensionable service. Appointment to commence as 
from ist January, 1950. Apply to General Super- 
intendent, stating age, experience, present position and 
salary, together with copies of three recent testimonials, 
not later than 5th November, 1949. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
female sighted Home Teacher. of the Blind in the Peak 
Area’ which includes the Boroughs of Buxton and 
Glossop. The person appointed will be provided with 
an office in Chapel-en-le-Frith and will be required to 
reside within or immediately adjacent to Chapel-en-le- 
Frith. 

Applicants must possess the Home Teachers Cer- 
tificate of the College of Home Teachers of the Blind. 
Salary payable will be in accordance with A.P.T. 
Grade I, viz. £390 per annum rising by £15 per annum 
to a maximum of £435 per annum, with a commencing 
salary in accordance with past service in the Grade. 

The officer appointed will be required to provide a 
motor car and will receive travelling expenses in 
accordance with the National Scale. If approved, the 
County Council are prepared to assist in the purchase 
of a car by instalments. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications to be made on forms obtainable from 
the County Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby, to be returned as soon as possible. 

H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 
BASKETRY INSTRUCTOR. 

Applications are invited for the post of sighted 
working Instructor in the Skip and Basket Department 
of the Council’s Workshops for the Blind, Brunswick 
Street, Burnley. 

Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of the 
trade and be capable of instructing blind trainees. 

The salary will be in accordance with the Miscel- 
laneous Division Grade I of the National Joint Council 
scales, commencing at the third year thereof (£345 per 
annum) and rising by one annual increment of £15 to 
£360 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and previous 
employment and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the Social Services 
Officer, 20, Nicholas Street, Burnley, as early as 
possible. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a dis- 
qualification, and applicants must state any relationship 
. to Members or Senior Officials of the Council. 

This advertisement is published by permission of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service under the 
Control of Engagement Order, 1947. 

C. V. THORNLEY, 
Town Clerk. 


“Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., 
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RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, Hereford 
(men and women), Dormitory accommodation available 
for two men. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
BASKET FOREMAN. 


Applications invited for the superannuable position 


of Foreman in the Basket Department. All-round 
knowledge and experience of the trade essential. 
Salary according to qualifications. 
Applications, with testimonials, should be sent to 
the undersigned. 
A. C. V. THOMAs, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 
Chaucer Street, ~ 
Nottingham. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Sheffield School for Blind Children. 

Applications are invited for the following vacancy in 
the above-named School :— 

Resident Teacher (man), experienced in teaching all 
the normal activities of the Junior School. Possession 
of a special qualification for teaching the Blind, though 
desirable, is not essential. The selected candidate will 
have opportunity to qualify within a reasonable time. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale for 
teachers in Special Schools, with the addition of board 
residence in return for supervisory duties. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned and should be returned 
not later than the 26th October, 1949. 

STANLEY MOFFETT, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


DOWN COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF WELFARE VISITORS/ 
HOME TEACHERS. 
Applications are invited for vacancies for WELFARE 
VisitorRS/HOME TEACHERS (male or female) in County 
Down. Applicants must 
(a) possess a Diploma or Certificate from a recognised 
University in Social Science or in Social Studies, or 
be a graduate of a recognised University, and have 
passed in Economics or Sociology in the final 
examination ; or 

(5) possess the Home Teaching Certificate of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Candidates possessing one of the auualigeninens 
mentioned at (a) and (b) will be required to obtain the 
other qualification within a reasonable time. 

Salary will be within the scale of £390 x £15 — £435 
per annum, inclusive of cost-of-living bonus. Ap- 
plicants who possess or obtain both the qualifications 
mentioned at (a) and (b) will receive an additional £25 
per annum. 

The appointment will be for a probationary period 
of six months, after which, subject to satisfactory 
service, and to the Conditions of Appointment, same 
will be made permanent. Other things being equal, 
preference will be given to ex-service candidates. 

Forms of application and Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained on request accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope, and completed applica- 
tions must be lodged with the undersigned not later 
than 31st October, 1949. 
41, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 
4th October, 1949. 


J. C. PANTRIDGE, 
Secretary. 


Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


ANY factors contributed to make the International Conference on ‘‘ The Place 
of the Blind in the Modern World ”’ (held at Oxford from August 3rd to 13th) a 
memorable event. It met in the perfect weather characteristic of the present 
summer, with blue skies by day, and, as an unexpected delight, a full moon in 
cloudless skies, over Oxford spires by night. It was held in the dignified grey stone 
buildings of ,Merton College, Oxford’s oldest foundation, and, if atmosphere 
counts for anything, the decisions reached in the great hall of the College should 
surely have caught something of the garnered wisdom of five centuries. Certainly 
the unrelentingly hard oaken forms on which the delegates sat would have allowed no one to snatch 
a doze on the drowsiest summer afternoon, even if the reading of papers had been allowed; but in 
this respect the Conference had risked a departure from the usual procedure, and there were no papers 
and no set speeches. The delegates met to confer—and conferred. 


In setting out the factors which made for the success of the Conference, probably two are out- 
standing. The first is that those who were invited were whole-time workers in the field in their own 
countries, persons who knew at first hand how legislation affected the blind, because they administered 
that legislation, and so came to day-to-day grips with the problems of Blind Welfare. Secondly, the 
majority of the delegates were themselves blind men, ready to work side by side with the seeing in the 
solution of their difficulties, but knowing what those difficulties were in a personal and intimate way. 
Over and over again at the Conference the point was emphasised that, “in the modern world,” the blind 
man or woman is conscious of having a place to fill, and a contribution to make to society. Those 
who know, in their own persons, how the handicap of blindness can be overcome, are the fittest judges 
of what can reasonably be expected of the adjusted and trained blind person. 


The small organising committee of the Conference, consisting of officials of the American 
Foundation for the Blind with the American Foundation for Overseas Blind and of the National 
Institute for the Blind (the organisations sponsoring the undertaking) had, several months before the 
Conference, drawn up a comprehensive questionnaire, making enquiries as to the existing arrangements 
for the welfare of the blind in each participating country, and had circulated it to all the delegates 
invited. It dealt with such matters as ascertainment, rehabilitation, training, employment, economic 
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provision, Homes and the care of the blind in 
their own homes. From sixteen European 
countries, as well as from the United States and 
Britain, delegates had sent fully documented 
information. It was a matter of regret that 
Russia, Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia did not send 
representatives to the Conference, and that 
unfortunately, the delegates from Spain and 
from Hungary were unavoidably prevented from 
attending at the last moment. 


The replies received: were carefully sifted, and 
from them a Report was drawn up and circulated 
in English and French inkprint and Braille to 
all delegates, in order that each member present 
might have at his elbow, during the proceedings, 
an outline of the services existing in countries 
other than his own. 


Prior to the Conference, the Organising 
Committee had prepared eight draft resolutions 
to form the basis of ‘““A Minimum Programme 
of Blind Welfare,’ dealing in turn with the 
matters covered in the questionnaire, and these 
resolutions were, session by session, presented 
to the assembled delegates for their con- 
sideration. A delegate, known to be a person 
having special interest in the matter under 
consideration, was invited by Dr. Robert Irwin, 
Chairman of the Conference, to propose the 
resolution, and to commend it briefly to those 
present. After a seconder had been found, the 
- Conference proceeded to open discussion, a 
time-limit being imposed, in order that everyone 
who had a contribution to make should be given 
opportunity to speak. Such informality had 
an excellent effect, in that it enabled the 
“backroom boys’”’ who are often too modest 
to make set speeches, to take an equal part 
with more practised speakers. Throughout the 
Conference, there was a remarkable sense of 
universally-shared responsibility, every delegate 
having a contribution to make and a part to 
play ; as in the ideal State, every man “ counted 
for one, and nobody for more than one.”’ 


The proceedings, however, although informal, 
were business-like, and the delegates were 
aware of the art that conceals art in the conduct 
of the Chair. No more genial or understanding 
a Chairman could have been found than Dr. 
Robert Irwin, but he held the Conference in the 
hollow of a velvet-gloved hand throughout all 
its deliberations. He encouraged the shy, 
and—very gently—reproached the wayward, 
and under his control members got through all 
the business with expedition, and yet remained 
completely good-tempered and happy to the end. 
National differences were not studiously ignored, 
but quite casually forgotten ; it really did not 
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matter to the Conference if a newly-blind man 
were Dutch or French or German or Pole—his _ 
need for rehabilitation was the same under any | 
flag, and everyone was concerned that it should 
be provided for him. ° 

At the close of each session, when the original 
resolution had been approved in principle by | 
the Conference, the Chairman nominated a | 
drafting Committee, which got to work upon it, 
and endeavoured so to redraft it as to meet 
all valid criticisms or objections. Care was 
obviously taken by the Chairman that this 
drafting Committee should not consist wholly 
of “ yes-men,” as over and over again the 
sternest critics of the original resolution were 
invited to serve on the drafting Committee, 
where they had every opportunity of voicing | 
their dissent (or maybe sometimes of get- — 
ting prejudices out of their system) and of | 
influencing their fellow members to make 
modifications in the original draft. 

Finally, the revised resolutions were again 
brought before the Conference at its final 
sitting, and were—either unaltered or with 
minor changes—unanimously adopted, or 
adopted without dissent. That such a 
result was attained, was evidence that the 
drafting Committees, which often sat for many 
hours, had done their work well. 

When a Conference runs smoothly, one is apt 
to forget that such smoothness is not a matter 
of happy accident. Hard work was done over 
many months behind the scenes, and the 
Conference owes much to its Organising Com- 
mittee, and especially to Dr. Irwin as Chairman, 
to M. Georges Raverat as Vice-Chairman, and 
to Mr. W. McG. Eagar, as Secretary. Even the 
mechanics of assembling a large body of people 
together is no light task in a post-war world of 
passports, currency regulations, travel permits, 
visas, identity cards and ration books. - 


A Conference in so lovely a setting as Oxford 
would not have been complete without some 


opportunities for relaxation, and these were 


generously provided. Conducted -tours of the 
Colleges, a garden party in the beautiful grounds 
of St. John’s College (by arrangement with the 
National Federation of the Blind and the 
Oxford Society for the Blind), a river trip 
to Abingdon (yes, it did rain once this 
summer), and a visit to “Henry VIII” at 
Stratford-on-Avon, were all delightful occasions. 

The resolutions which form the “ Minimum 
Programme ” 
in Britain many of the objectives have already 
been achieved, this country is one of a fortunate 
minority. In many European countries, the 


are set out below, and although - | 
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Dr. RoBERT IRWIN, THE CHAIRMAN, ADDRESSING THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. J. Jarvis. Dr, Gabriel Farrell. 


condition of the blind is at least half a century 
behind that obtaining here, and in some others, 
where a sound system of Blind Welfare had been 
built up prior to 1939, the effect of the war proved 
disastrous and much ground was lost—schools 
and institutions have been destroyed, their 
personnel scattered, and many of the blind 
population of all ages dispersed. 

To workers in countries such as these, the 
Conference brought a hope of better times to 
come in two ways :— The Minimum Programme 
has provided them with a concrete ideal towards 
which they can urge their respective Govern- 
ments to work. In this connection, the presence 
at the Conference of representatives of UNo 
and Unrsco (the latter represented by that 
well-known and experienced worker for the 
blind, Sir Clutha Mackenzie) and their sym- 
pathetic interest in the proceedings were keenly 
appreciated. Secondly, the Conference at its 
final session agreed to examine the possibility of 
setting up a permanent international body to 
further the work initiated at Oxford, and there 
seems every reason to think that such a body 
will be established in the near future. © 


FINAL RESOLUTIONS CONSTITUTING 
MINIMUM PROGRAMME 
I. Registration : 

In every country the law should provide :— 

1. A definition of blindness to include both 
the totally blind and all other persons suffering 
from such defect of vision that they also require 
special education or special assistance to save 
them from destitution and to enable them to 


Mr. W. McG. Eagar (Secretary). 


Mons. G. Raverat (Vice-Chairman). The Interpreters 


share in the economic and cultural life of the 
nation ; 

2. The establishment and maintenance of an 
active register of all such persons. 

Further, the importance of establishing a 
standard international definition of blindness 
should be urged on competent authorities with 
international scope. . 


II. Responsibility for the Blind: 

Basic responsibility for the welfare of the 
blind and for prevention of blindness should be 
accepted by National Governments and should 
extend to all territories under their jurisdiction. 
Every encouragement should, however, be 
given to properly constituted private organisa- 
tions of and for the blind, which should be 
entrusted with such functions as they can 
effectively perform. Close and confident co- 
operation should be established between them 
and public authorities, national, regional or 
local, and full opportunity should at all times be 
given to the blind themselves to express their 
views and wishes. Blind persons with the neces- 
sary qualifications should wherever possible 
be employed in all services for the blind. 


III. Rehabilitation and Training ; 

The primary objective of the general plan for 
enabling blind men and women to take their 
place in the community should be to ensure that 
those who can: work will be given opportunity to 
do so, and be provided with the physical, 
psychological and technical means for restoring 
confidence in ability to work and capacity to 
earn a livelihood in the occupation for which 
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each individual is best suited. The plan should 
also ensure to all blind persons the means of 
entering fully into the social and cultural life 
of the community. 

IV. (a) Employment : 

Every practicable means should be used to 
make generally known and to impress upon 
legislators, administrators, and the general 
public that many blind persons are capable of 
fully economic production in factories and 
offices and that many of them are competent to 
follow certain professions. Blind persons should 
not be refused employment simply on the ground 
of their blindness. 

(b) Employment : 

For blind persons who are not capable of 
fully economic employment there should be 
provided :— 

I. ‘Sheltered’ workshops, in which _pro- 
ductive wages are supplemented to a recognised 
level of subsistence. 

2. Organised systems for the employment of 
blind persons in their own homes which sup- 
plement the economic earnings of industrious 
and competent workers to a recognised level of 
subsistence. 

3. Preferential marketing arrangements, e.g. 
the purchase by public authorities of the products 
of special workshops and home industries. 

V. Economic Provision : 

Special economic provision should be made for 
all blind persons, while ensuring that the 
incentive to work and to contribute in other 
ways to the economic and social life of the 
community is in no way impaired. Each 
nation should therefore provide its blind 
citizens with :— 

1. At least a minimum standard of sub- 
sistence ; 

2. An adequate allowance of equal amount for 
all blind persons to meet the additional cost of 
living resulting from blindness. 

Such special provision for the blind may be 
embodied in a general programme of social 
security, or may be expressly made for the 
blind. 

VI. Care of the Blind at Home; 

With the object of assisting in the readjust- 
ment of newly-blinded persons and of providing 
blind persons, particularly those leading lonely 
lives, with instruction, occupation, and friend- 
ship in their own homes, home visiting and 
teaching services should be developed with at 
least a nucleus of fully-qualified and trained 
personnel who, whenever possible, should them- 
selves be blind. 

VII. Homes for the Blind: 
Homes maintained by public and _ private 
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agencies should be provided for blind people 
who are aged or handicapped by other 
disabilities and unable to earn an independent 
livelihood, whose welfare cannot be adequately 
assured by private domestic arrangements. 
Homes for the blind should provide :— 

(a) Accommodation for married couples, one 
or both of whom are blind. 

(6) Accommodation for deaf-blind persons in 
special homes or in homes for other blind 
persons. 

(c) Accommodation for blind persons for 
holidays or convalescence. 

VIII. Special Facilities for the Blind: . 

Organisations publishing literature and manu- 
facturing or distributing satisfactory apparatus 
and appliances for the blind, or operating 
libraries for the blind, should be encouraged and 
financially assisted from government and 
voluntary sources, so that such materials may 
be available to all blind persons at prices which 
they can afford, when it is not possible to give 
them without charge. 

All apparatus and appliances specially made 
or adapted for the use of the blind and addressed 
to blind persons, institutions, societies, or 
workshops concerned with the _ education, 
employment or professional interests of the 
blind, by analogous organisations in other 
countries should be exempt from any import, 
export, or other customs duties, when their 
nature is adequately certified. 

The special value of radio to the blind should 
be recognised by the granting of free radio 
receiving licences, and where possible, receiving 
sets. 

The extra cost incurred by blind persons 
when travelling at home or abroad should be 
recognised by concessions in fares. 

IX. Education: 

To enable blind persons to participate fully 
in the life of the community and to contribute 
to its strength, blind persons, whether children, 
young persons or adults, should be given full 
opportunity for general and vocational education 
in schools adequately equipped for the education 
of the blind and with fully qualified teachers. 

The Conference puts on record its conviction 
that every national system of education should 
ensure to all blind children education according 
to their interests and aptitudes at least equal to 
that which they would have received if they had 
not been blind, 


Note: Further Resolutions of the Conference establish- 
ing an International Committee and convening an Inter- 
national Conference on the Education of the Blind, will 
be published in the October issue of THE NEw Bracon. 
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ike following letters, conveying the good 
wishes of Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and Mr. Truman, President of 
the United States, were read at the Conference. 


10, Downing Street, 
Whitehall. 


26th July, 1949. 
Dear Mr. Eagar, 


I have heard with great interest of the 
International Conference of Workers for the 
Blind, and can assure you that the discussions 
and resolutions of the Conference will be closely 
_ studied by my colleague the Minister of Health. 


We in this country are justly proud of the 
Welfare Service for the Blind which is provided 
by local authorities and Voluntary Organisations 
and which aims at ensuring that all blind persons 
have the maximum opportunity of sharing in 
and contributing to the life of the community. 
But there is always room for improvement and 
the development of new services, and at the 
_ Same time as we make our contribution to the 
work of the Conference we shall, I know, be 
gaining fresh ideas from the experience of the 
other countries represented. 


I send you my best wishes for the success of 
the Conference and feel sure that the results of 
your deliberations will redound to the benefit 
of blind persons throughout the nineteen 
participating nations. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. R. ATTLEE. 


The Secretary, 


The International Conference of Workers for 
the Blind. 
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The White House, 
Washington. 


13th July, 1949. 
To the delegates to The International Conference 
of Workers for the Blind, Oxford, England : 


I welcome this opportunity of wishing you 
success in your endeavours in behalf of sightless 
people throughout the world. 

As Honorary President of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, I am familiar with 
the outstanding work which has already been 
done for the blind. I am aware too of the 
need for strengthening services offered them 
through both public and private agencies. It is 
encouraging to know that your conference is 
taking steps to meet this need not only within 
each of the twenty nations, but also through a 
basic international program. 

I know that you will receive the whole- 
hearted co-operation in your work of Mr. 
Michael J. Shortley, who, as Director of our 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, is represent- 
ing the Federal Security Agency of the United 
States Government at the conference in Oxford. 

In the United States our work with and for 
the blind has demonstrated what the blind 
themselves have known all along: “That given 
the proper opportunities, blind men and women 
can take their full place among their fellow 
citizens and make their full contribution to the 
social and economic life of their communities. 

May I now wish you Godspeed in your work, 
and convey my hope and belief that your 
conference will become a milestone in progress 
toward our common goal—the goal of providing 
adequate opportunities for the blind to share in 
every broad field open to their more fortunate 
neighbors, here in the United States, and in 
Canada and across the seas. 

HARRY TRUMAN. 


**OXFORD, 1949” 


An Impression 


By CHARLES H. W. G. ANDERSON, Principal, The Royal Blind School, Edinburgh. 


twenty countries lived and worked 
together in Merton College, the oldest 
college in Oxford. There were no major 
disagreements and the Conference agreed on a 
minimum programme of Blind Welfare, rep- 
resenting the experience and the hope of Western 
Europe and North America. It may be said 
that that was what the Conference met for, so 


f= ten days, sixty representatives from 


why be surprised? Largely because such a 
result would not have been reached without 
careful preparation. Not the least part of this 
was the co-operative effort which produced a 
most admirable comparative statement of Blind 
Welfare as it exists in each of the participating 
countries. Without this survey, the members 
of the Conference could not have approached, 
nor the organising committee prepared; the 
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resolutions which were discussed, re-drafted, 
and finally approved. The high quality of this 
work was maintained in every aspect. of the 
Conference, including the all-important domestic 
side. 


Even the most meticulous preparation can 
provide only the opportunity to do fruitful 
work. There must be goodwill amongst rep- 
resentatives and skilled control by chair and 
committee. These were in evidence from the 
outset. Despite the need for the interpretation 
of every speech, a generous patience was shown 
by waiting speakers, however anxious they 
might be to state their views, or make their 
points. That so many representatives were 
able to contribute experiences and express their 
desires was the reward of careful session planning 
and a general acceptance of the ruling of a 
benevolently autocratic Chairman. 


_ Interpretation was a difficulty in full con- 
ference, and in those more intimate sessions 
when a committee, speaking three or four 
languages, attempted to arrive at a resolution 
that represented the sense of the discussion, 
and yet left no grievance. To most of us, 
language difficulties are not fully realised ; we 
can fumble through a simple foreign text, or 
spend a holiday under sheltered conditions in 
some experienced holiday resort. It is quite a 
different matter to arrive at two texts, one 
English and one French, each of which means 
the same to any who may read without any 
especial: background knowledge, without being 
subject to misunderstanding, or even mis- 
construction. The professional interpretation 
was skilled and indefatigable, tongue-tied 
amateurs helped surprisingly and the jobs were 
done. 


At any conference, the supplements to formal 
speeches and committee room negotiations are 
the contacts and exchanges at meals and in 
common rooms; Oxford was no exception. 
Names appended to magazine articles and 
appearing in annual reports took on flesh and 
blood, and more than either, character; now 
we know that “A’s”’ stressing at one point 
comes from the enthusiasm of sincerity, and not 
from any desire to suppress inconvenient facts, 
and that ““B” presents the whole picture, 
not from indifference, but because he feels he 
must state the arguments of those unable to put 
these in person. We learned the sterling good 
qualities of each of these, and many another. 
_“ Authorities ” and “ experts ’’ became human 
beings over “ Foundation’? ham, or Merton 
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comers rarely visited by man. We came to — 


Oxford ‘‘ Workers for the Blind,” a little 


impressed by the wisdom of the Committee in + || 


inviting us. We separated, regretfully but 
gratefully, determined to carry on a partnership 
of kindred spirits. 

This was an international conference held in 
an ancient university town in the heart of 
England. So, on two afternoons we visited 


Oxford Colleges under the guidance of enthusiasts — / 


who knew their stories and their architectural 
beauties, and attended a garden party at St. 
John’s College in weather which must have 
been arranged by our Organising Committee ! 
Our visit to Stratford must surely be a fragrant 
memory to us all; a journey through the most 
English of English countryside, passing villages, 
unchanged, or so it might be believed, for 


centuries, crossing the Fosseway withits memory | 


of an older European unity, to the little town on 
the river that its son has made the Avon that all 
the world knows. The lusty Tyrone Guthrie 
production of ‘‘ Henry VIII” on an open stage, 
well cast and fittingly dressed, was a fine setting 
for an unforgettable Catherine. To those of us 
not English, these visits must surely have 
brought into sharp reality that this was an 
English Conference, and that the unhastening 
orderliness, the assumption that each of us was 
anxious to give that, perchance, he might 


receive, but at any rate was willing to share, 


was something natural in the setting of our 
meetings. Without display or regimentation 
we worked at the tasks set us, glad to hear the 
other man’s point of view, and determined to 
reach agreement with him. 

And yet, with this English background and 


atmosphere, the personalities were truly inter- 


national. Our Chairman, carrying into his 


retirement the esteem of his countrymen, will | 
have added to this the affectionate regard of | 
those who in ten short days, found in him a | 
His deputy, Georges | 
Raverat, of the watchful eye and bilingual brain, | 
crowned his service to the Conference by | 
unobtrusive, unremitting work in committee | 
The third of the veterans, | 
the untiring General Secretary belied his years | 


most kindly gentleman. 


and session alike. 


of service by his ubiquitous activity; little 


wonder that the British group unanimously | 
From the | 
body of the hall we hear in fancy Amblard and | 
Salis each speaking for French achievements | 


drafted him for further service. 


« 


and hopes; Balliste, passionately advocating 
reform in North Africa ; 


{ 
! 
q 


Strehl, Germany’s 


spokesman, still; after thirty years, looking 
forward ; Bentivoglio, telling of Italy’s aspir- | 
ation, and need ; Denmark’s Jorgensen, speaking - 


cider, and discussions ranged over the whole 
chartered -field of Blind Welfare, and into 
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| for Scandinavia, and it seemed, common sense. 
| And in sub-committee and other less formal 
| meetings we recall Tsamados, Allen Trapny and 
| Karterud, and, of course, always the Secretariat 
| cheerfully producing everything, except personal 
| correspondence, while typing prodigiously. 


Blind-made Goods at Reading Show.—The 
| Reading Association for the Welfare of the 
: Blind is indebted to the Reading Horticultural 
Federation for allowing them a stall at the 
Annual Horticultural Show, held this year at 
Cintra,” Reading. This enabled a full display 
_of the work done by the blind Home Workers 
‘and by members of the Blind Handicraft Class 
| to be shown; and about £30 worth of goods 
'-were sold, and orders taken for further work. 
| The show lasted for one-and-a-half days, and the 
| stall was manned by members of the Committee 
_and the staff ef the Association. Mr. J. L. 
Turner, a blind man, gave an able speech, in 
which he thanked the Federation for their 
kindness not only in granting the use of the 
| stall, but for their intention to give a share of 
_ the profits made by the show to the Association. 


Radio Stars to Aid Wireless for the Blind 
Fund. Most of the public’s favourite B.B.C. 
| artists will take part in the National Radio 
'Celebrity Gala at the London Palladium on 

Sunday evening, 2nd October, when the pick 
_ of the year’s broadcast entertainment, including 
_ several complete B.B.C. programmes will be 
_ brought together in a single show. In addition 
to those taking part, there will be more stars of 
stage, screen and radio among the specially 
invited audience which will gather to pay 
tribute to broadcasting. Prominent figures of 
'the radio industry, whose annual show, 
* Radiolympia,”’ will have opened a week earlier, 
: will also be there. | 
_~ The event, which is organised by the Daily 
_ Herald, will benefit the British Wireless for the 
' Blind Fund, and a large contingent of blind 
| persons, including many ex-servicemen and led 
_ by the “ Unknown Blind Man ” whose Christmas 
_ appeals for the fund are well-known to listeners, 
_ will be in the audience. 
_ Radio listeners will be able to hear almost the 
whole show, for it is to be broadcast in the 
Light Programme for two hours (7.30 to 8.30 
_and g to Io). 
_ County Home for Blind Opened at Hatfield.— 
_ July 30th was a red letter day for the Hertford- 
shire blind, as on that day a residential County 
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But,-of all the speeches, fiery or persuasive, 
passionate or logical, two remain: Askew’s 
impressively simple statement on training and 
employment of ex-Service blinded, and Smith’s 
reasoned rejection of the claim that the blind 
should be removed from the duty of citizenship. 


NEWS 


Home for Blind Persons in Hatfield was formally 
opened by the Marquis of Salisbury. 

“St. Audrey’s’”’ will accommodate 27 men 
and women. The house is large and very 
conveniently arranged, it stands in a beautiful 
garden, and is quite near shops and bus routes. 

The opening ceremony was attended by about 
200 people. They were welcomed by Viscount 
Hampden, President of the Hertfordshire Society 
for the Blind. 

Lord Salisbury said that he felt it to be a 
great privilege to have been asked to open the 
Home as “St. Audrey’s’”’ had a_ life-long 
connection with the family. The house was 
built for his uncle, Lord William Cecil, when 
Rector of Hatfield. It was a Home of which 
all could be proud, and he thanked all those 
who had helped to bring it into being. Lord 
Salisbury expressed the wish that “St. Audrey’s”’ 
would bring to those who lived there some of 
that happiness which the rest of us had come to 
regard as our own natural right. 

Mr. Woodall, Chairman, Hertfordshire Society 
for the Blind, thanked Lord Salisbury for opening 
the Home, and the Bishop of St. Albans con- 
ducted a short Service of Dedication. 

‘National Assistance.—The first annual report 
of the National Assistance Board was published 
on 7th September. It states that during the 
first half of 1948 the principal responsibility of 
the Board was the administration of unemploy- 
ment assistance and supplementary pensions 
which were replaced by national assistance. 

From the 5th July, 1948, the great majority 
of the 800,000 persons who had previously 
been receiving unemployment assistance, supple- 
mentary pensions, outdoor relief, blind allow- 
ances or tuberculosis treatment allowances 
found themselves better off as a result of the 
substitution of national assistance allowances 
calculated in accordance with the Regulations 
which Parliament had approved for the purpose 
about a fortnight before: in particular about 
half a million supplementary pensioners gained 
5s. od. a week if married or 4s. od. a week if 
single. There are special rates of assistance for 
blind persons and for certain persons undergoing 
treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis. 
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By the end of the year the number of allow- 
ances had risen by 200,000 to more than one 
million. Of these additional allowances, about 
70,000 were paid to old age pensioners or retire- 
ment pensioners, and there were nearly 4,000 
more blind people and over 2,000 more tuber- 
culous people receiving assistance than under the 
Local Authority schemes before the change. 
The sums paid out by’way of assistance between 
5th July, 1948, and the end of the year amounted 
to £20,800,000. 

Non-contributory old-age pensions cost 
£27,660,000 in 1948. At the end of the year 
Over 450,000 pensions were in payment, an 
increase of about 12,000 during the year, largely 
due to the payment of pensions from July, 
1948, to persons who had previously been dis- 
qualified because they were residing in 
accommodation provided by Local Authorities. 

National Assistance was being paid in 
supplementation of the pension to about 88,000 
pensioners, of whom 17,500 were blind. Over 
two-thirds of the pensioners were women, of 


my whom less than one-fifth were married. 


A Tree for the Blind.—A tree to be known as 
the ‘‘ Margaret Lockwood Tree ’”’ was presented 
last month to the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
(Alderman T. J. Kerrigan) at the Capitol 
Theatre, Cardiff. It was accepted by the Lord 
Mayor on behalf of the Mayor of Torquay, and 
will be planted in the grounds of the National 
Institute for the Blind Home of Recovery in 
Torquay. 

Mr. A. K. Griffiths, deputy manager of the 
theatre, who made the presentation, said that 
Margaret Lockwood's playing of the blind girl 
in the film, ‘‘ Madness of the Heart,’’ having its 
Welsh premiere at the theatre that week, had 
resulted in the gift as a token of Cardiff citizens’ 
appreciation of the blessing of sight. 


L.C.C. Deaf-Blind Outing.—On 30th August 
an outing to Southend, specially arranged for 
the deaf-blind by the London County Council, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. A ride on the 
pier and a boat trip were features of the day, and 
luncheon and tea were provided. The caterers 
were specially helpful in their service, and the 
meals provided were adapted to the special 
difficulties which confront deaf-blind people. 


This is the first outing organised by the 
London County Council which has segregated 
the deaf-blind, and it was in the nature of an 
experiment. The problem of communication 
needed special consideration. A sufficient number 
of helpers with knowledge of the manual 
alphabet were able to “ talk ’”’ continuously to 
the deaf-blind and to describe the various 
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places of interest and details of the day’s | 
The deaf-blind people came from ~ 
various parts of London and were introduced 


programme. 


to each other by the Home Visitors, who con- 


stantly changed their seats in the buses to effect — 


as much “ mixing” as possible. 


Forthcoming Book on the Deaf-Blind.— — 
‘Glimpses into a Hidden World,’ by Frieda — 


Le Pla, author of “Exploring in Nature’s Wonder- 
land,” “‘ Francesca’s Robber Guest,” ““ A Quest 


and a Mystery,” etc., with a Foreword by the ~ 


Duke of Montrose, is expected to be ready for 


publication early in November next, and will be — 


published in letterpress at 3s. 6d. net. | 

Miss Le Pla, who is herself both deaf and 
blind, has written many articles in THE NEW 
BEACON on the problems of the deaf-blind, some 
of which have a place in her new book, which is 


the first full-sized book on deaf-blind life | 
by a deaf-blind author to be published in this — 


country. 
The purpose and aims of “ Glimpses into a 
Hidden World ”’ can perhaps be best described 


in the words of Mr. Frederick Burville, who, © 


though not deaf, is blind. Mr. Burville was so 
impressed after reading the Braille MS. that he 
wrote a short tribute to it, from which the 


following extracts are taken: “In this book — 


readers are taken to the brink of a world of 
silence and darkness—perhaps for the first time 
in their lives—to learn the actual meaning of the 
words ‘ courage ’ and ‘ self-sacrifice.’ They are 
brought face to face with the life-long experiences 
to which numbers of the inhabitants of the 
dark, silent world are subject. The author, in 
intriguingly beautiful language, explains what 
to us are insurmountable difficulties, social 
barriers and bewildering doubts, so that we 
learn not only how to treat and to live with the 
deaf-blind, but learn also something about the 
art of living in itself.” 

All profits from the sale of the book will be 
devoted by the author to work for the deaf- 
blind. Advance orders may be addressed to 
Miss Frieda Le Pla, c/o the General Editor, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1., but o money 
should be sent till later. 

Dancing in the Midlands.—Impressed by the 


sight of a large number of blind people dancing | 
and thoroughly enjoying themselves at an old- | 
time dance festival at Blackpool, Mr. Fred © 
Cumberland, a Smethwick band-leader, asked © 


Mr. Norman Green, a blind fellow-worker at 


Messrs. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, if he thought — 
the blind of the Birmingham area would like to | 
Mr. Green, to whom we are | 
indebted for this story, thought they would, | 


| ave’! gol. 
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-and the first class was held in Smethwick on 
| 21st July, with some 16 blind people taking 
| part. In the very first lesson they were able 
| to master a one-step and square tango. 

| Mr. W. H. Smith, the qualified teacher, who 
| is giving his services as instructor, said that his 
| blind pupils seemed to learn the steps much 
| more quickly than many of the seeing do. He 
_has found that the best way of explaining the 
| positions for the various steps is to use the simile 
| of the hands of the clock, and by this method 
| the correct positions are easily learnt. Later 
| on, when the class is more advanced, Mr. 
| Cumberland and Mr. Smith hope to introduce a 
| team at a local dance to give a demonstration 
| to the public. 

_ Esperanto Magazine.—We are informed by a 
| reader that a good Esperanto magazine in 
| Braille, called Aurovo is published every other 
) month in Czechoslovakia. It contains articles of 
_ general interest, poetry and news of Esperanto 
| and of the blind. If any British readers would 
| like to receive it, they should write to Sinjoro 
| Vuk Echtner, Nusle-II 739, Praha, Czecho- 
slovakia, who might be able to arrange for 
| Czech readers to pass on copies. _ 

_ Playing-Ball for the Blind.—The National 
| Institute for the Blind wishes to ascertain the 
| potential demand for a playing-ball, the proto- 
' type of which has been produced. 

| The ball is about the same size as a football— 
| measuring approximately 63” diameter. Its 
' weight is approximately 2 lb. 4 ozs. 

| It consists of a leather envelope similar to 
| that of a football, with an expanded rubber 
| insert into which is placed an electric buzzer 
' unit with battery. The battery, which only 
) costs a few pence, lasts for approximately 
) xz hour, continuous ringing. It is estimated 
_ that the cost of the ball will be in the neighbour- 
| hood of £3 15s. . 

| Prospective buyers should write to the 
_ General Editor, National Institute for the 
| Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
| Successful Blind Gardeners’ Show.—Nearly 
| 1,000 entries were received for the 100 classes 
| at the eighth annual show of the Bristol Guild of 
| Blind Gardeners, at the Drill Hall, Old Market, 
| last month. 

| Much of the credit for the success of the 
| exhibition must go to Mr. G. H. Norris and his 
wife for their courageous efforts. Mr. Norris, 
_ blind himself, is one of Bristol’s blind welfare 
_ workers. | 


The Royal Blind Asylum’s Cup for the best 


| exhibitor in the gardening section went to Mr. 
| Norris himself ; runner-up was Mr. S. Yeomans, 
) for the C. T. Budgett Cup. 
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New Organisation for Blind Negroes.—Mr. 
W. C. Handy, a Broadway music publisher, and 
composer of the world-famed ‘St. Louis 
Blues,”’ announces the inauguration of the W. C. 
Handy Foundation for the Blind, Inc., with 
Headquarters in New York City. This is a 
non-profit Corporation which will devote its 
efforts to the assistance of blind and partially 
sighted negroes throughout the U.S.A. Its 
Managing Director is Mr. John R. Smith, a 
former Atlanta business man, who has worked 
for the past eighteen years in the interests 
of the blind. In addition to raising funds to 
help blind American negroes, the new organiza- 
tion will promote research into the prevention 
of blindness, and legislation for the welfare of 
blind negroes, and it will endeavour to secure 
better educational advantages and wider oppor- 
tunities of employment. It is estimated that 
there are more than 35,000 blind negroes in the 
Wes. Ae 


THE RING 
By ANNIE THORNTON 
(who is blind) 
WwW HEN April smiles, between her fits of 
weeping, 
How wondrous fair she seems ! 
The baby leaves from every twig are peeping 
To catch those fitful gleams. 


Now warmer grows the earth, and plants awaken, 
Their borders to expand ; 

Bright wings appear (the chrysalis forsaken) 
And flutter through the land. 

My love and I beside the lilacs linger; 
Their scent was ne’er so fine! 

My ring is on my lady’s dainty finger, 
And all the world is mine! 


TYPING WITHOUT TEARS 
(By a deaf-blind typist) 
MACK! Now did I get it? 
I meant it for a T— 
But was it T, or R, or Y ? 
Or would it be a G? 
And did I press that space-bar ? 
I’m dimbled if I know! 
I’d better take the paper out 
And have another go! 


There! Look at this, my darling, 
And tell me if it’s right. 

’Twill exercise your lovely eyes— 
[ll bet it zs a sight! 

“It’s lovely! Oh, I’m sure it is! 
Lor, bless your dimpled chin— 
I’d read it—only you forgot 

To put the paper in.” 
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THE BLIND LOSE TWO LIFELONG FRIENDS 


HE death, on 30th August, of 
Miss ALICE S. ARMITAGE, and 
on 24th August, of Mr. HENRY 
J. Wace, has deprived the 
blind community of two 
friends who voluntarily 
devoted their lives to helping 
the sightless, and whose single- 
Ness of purpose, untiring labours, and unfailing 
zeal, have bequeathed to all workers for the 
blind perfect examples of faithful personal 
service, selflessly rendered, and to Blind Welfare 
as a whole, an enduring influence for good. 


ALICE STANLEY ARMITAGE, 1869-1949 


HE death of Alice Armitage ends a 
great family tradition of service to the 


blind. The daughter of the founder of 

‘the National Institute for the Blind, 
Dr. Thomas Rhodes Armitage, she joined the 
Executive Council of the Institute in 1886, 
and was, since the death of Sir Beachcroft 
Towse, its only Life Member. In her ‘teens 
she was a familiar figure in Blind Welfare and, 
as companion to her father, who was then 
practically blind, travelled widely in Europe 
and the Middle East to investigate the condition 
of the blind and to spread the use of Braille 
type. In r1goI, carrying out her father’s last 
wish, she personally financed the establishment 
of a School for the Blind at Zeitoun in Egypt, 
which she supported generously until 1936. 


A member of a well-known Tipperary family, . 


she was mainly responsible for founding the 
National Council for the Blind of Ireland in 
Ig31, and acted as its President and Honorary 
Secretary. In the highest traditions of philan- 
thropy, she dedicated her wealth and her 
personal service (despite total deafness in her 
later years) to these causes, and her name will 
endure in the memory of countless blind people 
in many lands, and in the organisations which 
she established and supported by innumerable 
acts of unostentatious generosity. 


* * * 


M.G.T. writes :-— 


More than sixty years ago, a forlorn little 
group of children, dressed in deep mourning, 
stood on the deck of a ship, just arrived in 
England from Australia. They had lost their 
mother shortly before sailing, and their father, 
bringing back his little family to his home 
country, died suddenly on the voyage. One 
of them, years after, told me how, on landing, 
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they found waiting for them on the quay a 
girl in her late ’teens. It was “ Cousin Alice ” ; 
and from that moment they found comfort. — 
Ever since, men, women, children and animals © 
have looked for help to Alice Armitage, and have © 
not looked in vain. 


One might write at length of her royal 
generosity ; ranging from large sums paid by 
cheque to smaller gifts produced out of the © 
purse-bag under her skirt, known affectionately 
as “the kangaroo ’’ and sharing the attributes 
of the widow’s cruse in that it never proved 
empty when there was need to be met. Her | 
lavish giving, which was held in check (but only 
just) by the wise head that ruled her tender 
heart, spent itself in countless ways—here in 
paying for the training of promising young 
blind people, there in contributing towards 
the cost of a car for a country worker, in gifts © 
of strawberries and cream for blind residents ina 
Hostel, in a box of chocolates for the comfort | 
of workers kept late at the office, in a charming _ 
bed-wrap for a friend about to enter a Nursing 
Home, in theatre tickets, in visits to the Zoo. 
The catalogue is unending. 


She was handicapped for many years by 
almost complete deafness, and this to one so 
warmly concerned in the welfare of her fellows 
must have been hampering indeed. But be- 
cause she belonged to that select company who, 
“passing through the valley of misery, use it | 
for a well,’ she probably thought less of her} 
own inconvenience than of that of her friends, | 
who might find writing on her slate tiresome ; 
half-apologetically, she would proffer it, hoping 
you “ wouldn’t mind.”’ Actually, conversation 
with her was so interesting that we forgot the 
clumsiness of the instrument and even our | 
inability to spell, in a desire to tell her about 
everything, knowing that nothing that interested | 
us would bore her, and that she would twinkle | 
with appreciation at our poor little jokes. Did 
anyone ever write more delightful (or less staid) | 
limericks than Miss Armitage ? ? 


It is difficult from the wealth of our memories | 
of her kindnesses to select any particular | 
example, but one sticks in my mind. It was | 
late in the evening when I met her on the steps | 
of her Dublin hotel, with a small, frightened, and _ | 
very dirty dog in her arms. “ Don’t come too | 
near,’ she warned me, “‘ there’s a great bouquet | 
of dog.’’ She was then, a not-young woman at | 
the end of a busy day, about to set out across | 
Dublin to take the wanderer to a shelter for | 


} 
| 
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lost dogs. (Happily, master turned up next 
day and recovered him.) 

In 1887, when Queen Victoria appointed Miss 
Armitage’s father to serve on the Royal Com- 
mission on the Blind and Deaf, he was formally 
Our Trusty and 
Well-Beloved.’”’ The words, applied then to 
the father, seem particularly appropriate to the 
daughter too :— 

Her heart was always doting lovely things, 

Filling my wintry mind with simple flowers, 

Playing sweet tunes on my untuned strings, 

Delighting e my eee he hours. 


John Nolan (Dublin) writes :— 

From the death of Dr. Armitage in 1890, 
Miss Armitage had no other vocation in life 
than that which so wholeheartedly actuated her 
illustrious father. Ever in constant and 
affectionate touch with the succession of 
Secretary-Generals and staffs who have nur- 
tured the National Institute, Miss Armitage, 
in the long meanwhile, individually engaged 
herself in most phases of social work amongst 
the blind. In the 1914-18 war she devoted 
herself to caring for sightless ex-Service men. 

Twenty years ago she came to Southern 
Ireland to energise welfare work for the blind 
not living in institutions. To this end she 
founded, with the assistance of some Irish 


‘friends, the National Council for the Blind of 


Ireland. Throughout her residence in Ireland, 
she was totally deaf. She lived an almost 
nun-like life in a room in an inexpensive Dublin 
hotel. She denied herself the comforts which 
most of us consider as_ necessities. This 
frugality was impelled solely that she might 
have the more to spend amongst the clamouring 


poor, blind and sighted alike. 


Never was the soul and desire of a daughter 
more like that of her father. 


HENRY JOHN WAGG, 0.B.E., 1872-1949 
Ler J. WAGG will be long and 


widely remembered for his devotion 
to the cause of the blind. On leaving 
Eton in 1889 he rejected the oppor- 
tunity of following family tradition in the City 


. and became a consulting electrical engineer ; 


but he chose to give his services in an honorary 
capacity to charities, and after the 1914-18 
war that interest absorbed the whole of his 
time, although he continued his connection 
with the Paddington Borough Council, of which 
he had then been a member for about 17 years. 
He played a prominent part in the direction 
of the Barclay Home and School, the Barclay 
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Workshops for the Blind (which he founded), 
the Metropolitan Society for the Blind, the 
Greater London Fund for the Blind, the Guild 
of Blind Gardeners, and the National Institute 
for the Blind, of which he was Vice-Chairman 
from 1941 to 1945 and Acting Chairman from 
1945 to 1947, when he was appointed a Vice- 
President. 

As Hon. Secretary of the Barclay Workshops, 
he did most of the designing of extensions and 
had to cope with many difficult problems of 


‘manufacture, sales, purchase of raw materials, 


etc. But his special skill as an engineer came 
into full employment when he became a 
member of the National Institute’s Technical 
and Research Committee, of which he was for 


Many years Chairman or Vice-Chairman. He 


was always devising new scientific means of 
overcoming the handicap of blindness, and many 
of the gadgets supplied to thousands of blind 
people all over the globe were the direct 
products of his ingenuity. The Institute’s 
Executive Council, in its report for 1944-45, 
after enumerating several new appliances, says : 
“In producing these new appliances, we owe 
much to the ingenuity and untiring zeal of our 
Acting Chairman, Mr. Henry J. Wagg”’ and 
again, in its Report for 1945-6, places on record 
its ““ warm appreciation of the services he has 
rendered to the Institute.” 
x x x 

At the Memorial Service held on 7th Sept- 
ember at St. Marylebone Parish Church, an 
address was given to a large congregation, 
including blind people from many parts of 
London, by the Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, the 
National Institute’s Chief Chaplain. 

Canon Bolam took as his text verse one of 
chapter one of the Book of Wisdom: “ The 
souls of the righteous are tn the hand of God and 
no torment can touch them ; they are in peace.”’ 

“We worship here this afternoon,” he said, 
“under the sense of deep loss in the passing of 
Henry Wagg: the sense of loss rather than 
sorrow. He had passed his threescore years 
and ten: at the end of a long life of devoted 
service in the cause of the blind, we saw that he 
was tired, and needed rest: and now ‘ peace 
laps him round.’ 

“ Perhaps it is fitting that I should be here 
to-day to pay tribute to him, for I have known 
him as an intimate friend for nearly forty years, 
and have worked in close co-operation with him 
in Blind Welfare work. Whatever I shall say 
of him will be said in sincerity and from true 
affection. 

“He might have lived a life of ease for his 
own pleasure and gratification but instead, he 
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devoted all his energies and ability to the cause 
of the blind and to other good causes. 

“To mention some of his main activities on 
behalf of the blind reveals the wide extent of 
his service. He took up this work in early 
manhood, when there was little organised work 
for the blind in the matter of education, training, 
or financial assistance. This state of affairs 
constituted a call to which Henry Wagg and 
others responded wholeheartedly.”’ 

After a brief outline of Mr. Wagg’s many 

activities, Canon Bolam said: ‘“ Now, to come 
to a more intimate and personal view of our 
friend : what was it in him that won our respect 
and affection? I think it was his: complete 
integrity, his unfailing courtesy, his considera- 
tion for the feelings of others and his humility— 
an upright and Christian gentleman sums it-all 
up. 
“We shall miss his gentle voice and his 
charming presence: but his work remains as 
a permanent memorial— He being dead, yet 
speaketh.’ 

‘““May God comfort and support those nearest 
and dearest to him, and may he rest in peace, 
and light perpetual shine upon him.” 


* * + 


Mr. G. C. Haines, Manager and Secretary 

of the London Association for the Blind (in- 
corporating the Barclay Workshops for Blind 
Women), writes :— 
_ By the passing of Mr. H. J. Wagg the Blind 
World has lost a friend whose thoughts and 
energies were devoted for very many years to 
the welfare of others less fortunate than 
himself. He leaves a gap which cannot be 
filled, especially in the hearts of these with 
whom he was so intimately associated. 

His most lovable traits were, probably, his 
unfailing courtesy, his cheery greeting and 
quiet humour and, above all, the unobtrusive 
manner in which he worked unceasingly for the 
cause he had so much at heart. 

He was indeed well beloved by all the weavers 
and knitters at the Barclay Workshops, all of 
whom he knew by name, and even during his 
last illness he rang up on several occasions to 
enquire about their welfare. 

His great understanding of the needs of the 
blind was unquestionable and his work cannot 
be lost in the mists of time, for he will always 
be remembered by the many ingenious devices 
which he invented to help blind people to cope 
with their everyday problems and to enjoy 
their leisure hours. 

The measure of his greatness was in his 
humanity. 
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Mr. R. H. Hyde-Thomson, Chairman, Greater 
London Fund for the Blind, writes :— 

By the death of Henry Wagg, the Greater 
London Fund for the Blind has lost its first 
and only Treasurer. He was appointed to this 
office at the formation of the Fund in 1928 
and remained its Treasurer until the time of his 
death. 

He never allowed the claims of other societies 
to interfere in any way with his work for the 
Greater London Fund. His regular attendances 
and the close scrutiny he gave to our affairs, 
were of the greatest assistance to the committee 
with whom he served. 

His interventions in debate were effective, 
always well-timed, and made with the single- 
minded purpose of serving the interests of the 
blind community as a whole. An organisation 
such as the Greater London Fund which em- 
braces fifteen societies must, on occasions, be 
faced with a conflict of interests, and his intimate 
knowledge, as a member of their Councils, of 
such Societies as the National Institute for the 
Blind, the Barclay Workshops for Blind Women 
(now. incorporated with the London Association 
for the Blind) and the Metropolitan Society for 
the Blind, gave him a unique insight into the 
problems requiring solution. 

He took a close interest in the welfare of the 
staff, and the fortunes and difficulties of the 
individual blind person could always be sure 
of his sympathy and understanding. Hundreds 
will mourn his loss as a true and beloved friend. 

There will remain with us the memory of a 
man, modest and humble-minded, courteous, 
considerate and kind, the record of whose self- 
effacing service for the blind will inspire all who 
knew him and encourage them to carry on thé 
work to which he had devoted his life. 


* * * 


Mr. Ben Purse sends the following lines “In 
Memoriam to the late Henry J. Wagg”’ :— 


The guests we mostly prized have nearly all gone by... 


A dear, staunch friend was summoned to another sphere. | 


The call that came was one that none can e’er refuse ; 
His future is secure, so much at least, we know. 

He was a gracious friend, in whom there was no guile, 
Always dependable, right to the journey’s end. 

To rank with the philosophers he ne’er aspired ; 

By science he was not acclaimed a votary. 

Great gifts were his, and thus he never tired 

Of using them—to succour poor humanity. 

Our grief cannot be measured by an outward show ; 
The wells of sorrow are not drawn so readily... 

True friendships will endure through all eternity ! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


=s GAIN the discussion lasted all day, with some _ stubborn and wearisome 
arguments ; but we begin to find agreement and are progressing.’’ So wrote 
nT, Armitage, in his personal diary for June, 1878, at the Paris International 
Conference of Workers for the Blind. Since then twelve more international 
conferences have been held; arguments often again have been stubborn and 
wearisome ; but solid progress has been made and ideas have been fertilised, 
shall we say, by the cross winds of international discussion rather than the 
flights of busy bees. Braille has been established and standardised as an 
international system ; methods of education and employment which are generally valid have been 
worked out and widely adopted ; international good will, based on generous attitudes no less than on 
recognition of mutual advantage, has been engendered and has survived the impact of two World 
Wars. 

The American and British organisers of the Oxford Conference of 1949 were realistically aware 
that their task was difficult and might well be abortive. Difficulties of travel and exchange compelled 
them to limit the attendance to European countries and to the outstanding whole-time workers for 
the blind in each of the countries represented. It was noteworthy that the great majority of the 
European delegates were blind men, which reflects the fact that in European countries the blind 
have had. to fight their own battles through organisations of their own contrivance. The organisers 
devised a novel conference technique, a valuable experiment in the art of international consultation, 
which was largely responsible for the undoubted success of this Conference. Al] the delegates, before 
coming to Oxford, were required to state the facts of the position of the blind, and of the existing 
arrangements for their welfare, in their own countries in reply to a thorough questionnaire. The facts 
thus elicited were published in French and English Braille and in English letterpress in the form of a 
_ 60-page résumé under the title ‘“‘ The Place of the Blind in the Modern World,” a valuable document 
in itself which will be embodied in the Conference Report. Thus was avoided the wearisome procedure 
of long prepared factual speeches and papers ; the Conference from the start could give its time to 
considering policy on the solid basis of known facts. To outline the Minimum Programme, which it 
was the object of the Conference to formulate, the Organising Committee prepared a series of 
resolutions, each based on a section of the questionnaire and résumé, which were thrown into the 
arena to be pulled to pieces and put together in agreed form. It is gratifying to record that although 
there were very small minority votes against three of the resolutions when put separately, the 
Programme when put as a whole was adopted unanimously. 

It may be said that a Minimum Programme will not directly benefit either of the two countries 
which organised and financed the Conference, both of which already have something approaching a 
Maximum Programme of work for the blind. That must be said without complacency, however. 
We shall do well to remember the Conference’s assertion that basic provision for the blind needs to be 
undertaken in dependent territories and that even the Minimum Programme has not yet been 
attempted in any of the Colonies for which we, as a nation, are responsible. History and common 
sense, quite apart from any generous impulses of international good will, compel the conclusion that 
the status of the blind in one country is vitally affected by the standing of the blind in the world as a 
whole. We cannot afford to take an insular view of Blind Welfare in this country—in fact, we have 
never done so. The name “ British and Foreign Blind Association,’ which was the original title - 
of the National Institute for the Blind, had a positive meaning and implied an international outlook 
which has characterised the Institute’s work from its earliest years. Dr. Armitage, its ubiquitous 
- first Chairman, travelled thousands of miles in Europe, the Middle East, and America, at the close of 
the nineteenth century. The rapid early development of the technique of Blind Welfare in this 
country, and the good repute of our work abroad, owe much to his efforts in the international field. 
The contribution which the Institute and the American Foundation for Overseas Blind has made to 
the recovery of organisations for the blind in Europe since. the last War is in line with that tradition 
and could be.justified, if it were ever necessary to do so, on grounds of national interest alone. 
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The Oxford Conference concluded by empowering its Organising Committee to find ways and 
means of implementing its recommendations, and by appointing the nucleus of a permanent inter- 
national organisation for the blind. 
reason that they had no budget and were not supplied with executive machinery. The Oxford 
Conference faced that problem squarely. Every country represented undertook to make a financial 
contribution to the maintenance of an International Committee. The American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind undertook to provide it with office services and secretariat for an experimental period 
in which the possibility of maintaining international machinery on this basis will be tested. In a 
world in which even the.slightest threads of international co-operation have vital significance this 
hopeful device for international contact and co-operation in Blind Welfare has special value. 


It is further significant that this Conference of 1949 aimed particularly at statements of policy 
for presentation to National Governments. Organisations of the blind and voluntary organisations 
for the blind must nowadays be backed by legislation and public administration. The problem of 
placing the Minimum Programme before Governments of European countries was facilitated by the 
invaluable participation of the United Nations Organisation and by the presence at the Conference 
of amost helpful representative. UNESCO was also weightily represented. By stating the Minimum 
Programme in terms which are consistent with the United Nations Charter the essential first step 
has been taken to set in motion the international procedure ; the next step, and it is a long one, is to 
translate that Programme into national legislation and, even more important, into practice through 
effective co-operation between Government and voluntary organisation. . 


No account of the 1949 Conference would be complete without reference to the evident ability 
and far-reaching knowledge of the delegates in general, and without being invidious we may here 
apply that comment with emphasis to the British representatives, whose ability and experience 
covered the whole field of Blind Welfare. The briefest reference must also be made to the three men, 
Dr. Robert Irwin of New York, M. Georges Raverat of Paris, and Mr. W. McG. Eagar of London, who, 
in close personal friendship and continuous co-operation, have kept international action alive since 
1931. The thanks of the Blind World, in a more than national sense, is due to the organisations they 
represent, namely, the American Foundation for Overseas Blind and the National Institute for the 


Blind, for providing the financial means whereby the Conference came into being. 


THE EDITOR. 


‘eA MAN WHOSE NAME WAS JOHN ” 


Notes,” issued by Muswell Hill Presby- 

terian Church of England, contains an 

interesting note on the Open Day held 
recently at the London County Council Hostel 
for the Blind, transferred some months ago 
from Highgate to Cranley Dene, Muswell Hill 
Road. 
Home. They must have been well pleased with 
its wonderful tidiness and good order, while the 
exhibition of work showed that our Cranley 
Dene friends can sew and knit in expert fashion. 
They are a warm-hearted lot, and love to have 
a chat with visitors...” 

“There is in the Home a remarkable man 
whose name is John (John Kemp). A young 
man, he is both blind and deaf. He isa basket- 
maker; hour after hour he works, his fingers 
bending the canes with expert ease into the 
shapes of baskets and hampers, weaving them 


le August issue of the “ Congregational 
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“Many friends,” it says, ‘ visited the | 


together into a pleasing pattern and a robust 
frame. But his occupation is not with his hands 
only. As he sits’ on his lowly seat, his eyes 
closed, his fingers busy, his face circled with a 
red beard and crowned with a red mop of hair, 
at times a light illumines his countenance, 
a light intellectual and spiritual, beautiful to 
behold. For John, shut out of the world of 
sight and sound is yet not shut out of the world 
of truth and beauty. By the means of the 
Braille texts he reads much; T. S. Eliot is his 
favourite, and the life of the mind and of the 
spirit is his own. And, thank God, he has the 
power of speech, though the story of how he was 
taught and how he learned must be a wonderful 
story of patience, love and courage... 

“May the protection and peace of God be 
upon Cranley Dene, and His grace sustain the 
Warden and her helpers in the difficult ministry 
they exercise with such devotion and care.” 


i> 
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To the Editor. 
Blind Home Teachers 

Srr,—There seems little purpose in castigating 
Mrs. Angier for giving expression to a point of 
view which appears to be held by all, or nearly 
all Local Authorities, who in most cases are the 
Employing Agency. Turning to the last page 
of the July issue, which contains Mrs. Angier’s 
letter, we find nine Authorities advertising for 
Home Teachers, and only one (a local society) 
does not specify a sighted woman or a woman 
able-to drive a car. 

If there is such a concensus of opinion in 
favour of the employment of blind persons in 
this work one wonders what practical steps 
the enthusiasts are taking to bring it about. 
Clear answers to the following questions might 
be helpful as a beginning : 


1. Does the Southern Regional Association, 
the training body, encourage blind persons 
to take the training, or, as some suggest, 
take the opposite line ? 

2. Does the College of Teachers, which is 
concerned in the Training Course and 
includes Home Teachers in its membership, 
encourage blind persons to take this 
training, or not ? 

3. What steps do these two bodies take to 
pick out suitable blind candidates for 
training ? 

4. What steps do these Bodies take to impress 
upon all Local Authorities that blind 
persons can do the work ? (if this is their 
opinion). 


Yours faithfully, 
H. S. EpkKIns, 
General Superintendent and Secretary, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 

Srr,—In connection with Mrs. Angier’s letter 
which appeared in your July issue, many of 
your readers have noted the bitter irony of 
the fact that one who boasts of twelve years’ 
experience as a Home Teacher, who should 
know at least something of the notable achieve- 
ments of the professional blind, should write 
in such a disparaging manner of the work of 
blind Home Teachers. We are accustomed to 
listening to a great deal of foolish talking about 
the limitations of the blind from unenlightened 
sighted people who have never had opportunity 
to look at the position closely, but there can 
be very few who really know what is happening 
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in the realm of Blind Welfare who could write 
as Mrs. Angier has done. 


Before stating that it is 1mpossible for a blind 
person to do the work of a Home Teacher, one 
should first analyse the past and present 
situation and offer proofs that blind Home 
Teachers have failed. Such proofs cannot be 
found in general. Individual blind teachers 
are square pegs in round holes, just as are some 
sighted teachers. I have the privilege of working 
as Home Teacher in Bristol where five of the 
six on the teaching staff are blind. It is generally 
conceded by the most eminent authorities in 
the country that nowhere is Blind Welfare 
work better organised and more efficiently 
conducted than in this city. Many candidates 
for the Home Teacher’s examination have 
benefited from the training given in Bristol 
by the blind Home Teachers. After such 
training very few have been known to fail in 
their examination. 


Of course a blind Home Teacher can tell 
when a home is dirty or untidy. The first 
man I ever visited was in a filthy condition 
and in two days the health authorities were on 
the spot. Are there no dirty homes in the 
districts being worked by sighted teachers ? 

Your correspondent speaks of welfare work as 
if it simply consisted in detecting dirt and eye 
troubles. It is a libel against the blind com- 
munity to give the impression that filth and 
squalor are the normal companions of blindness. 
Most of the blind persons I visit are quite as 
decent and self respecting as I am. 


There seems to be some confused thinking 
about where the work of the Home Teacher 
ends and that of the trained Health Visitor 
begins. True Blind Welfare consists in taking 
any and every step necessary to enable a person 
who has lost sight to adjust himself to the new 
conditions of life and to enable him to live 
normally and happily. The problem is largely 
psychological. Mrs. Angier agrees that a blind 
person has some advantage over a sighted 
person when teaching handicrafts; may I 
suggest most emphatically that no one can 
approach the problems of the newly blind 
quite so competently as a blind person. 


It is easy to understand someone imagining 
that the presence of a guide with a teacher 
might militate against the development of the 
most intimate friendliness. We shall agree 
that a good Home Teacher is a genius at adapting 
himself to circumstances. I can assure any 
with such fears that we certainly lose nothing 
at all from the company of a guide. On the 


_ other hand, a guide is able to do a hundred little 
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turns for the blind and it is usually found that 
the guide, too, is esteemed and appreciated. 

It is only reasonable to ask that blind members 
of the Home Teaching staffs should be given 
a square deal; and, if it can be shown, as 
undoubtedly it can, that they are really success- 
ful in their work, then there is no profession in 
which blind persons should be so readily received. 
The Minister of Health has stressed the 
desirability of employing blind Home Teachers 
wherever possible, and we appeal to all employing 
bodies to justify the confidence of those by 


whom they are elected to promote the welfare - 


-of the blind. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEO. H. NORRIS. 
‘Royal Workshops for the Blind, 
Bristol. 


To the Editor. 

Str,—After reading the correspondence in 
the last two issues of THE NEW BEACON regard- 
ing the employment of blind Home Teachers, 
I asked myself, not for the first time, if I was 
doing anything so despicable as to keep a blind 
person out of a satisfying job? However, my 
worries soon had to become pushed to the 
background in the hurly-burly of the day’s 
work. This partly consisted of transporting 
20 chairs and six tables to accommodate an 
‘influx of domino players from a neighbouring 
Social Centre, and then transporting five elderly 
totally blind people some 50 miles in the car, 
-so that they might attend the Centre. 

During the day I mentioned the letters I had 
been reading to a colleague, who quickly 
dismissed the matter by saying that no amount 
of argument would make it possible for a blind 
person to carry out the work required of us by 
-our Local Authority. 

I dislike adding the following comment, in the 
interests of the sensitivity of blind people, but 
many of my blind people have confessed 
voluntarily to me, that wicked though they 
know it to be, they shrink from meeting other 
blind people. 

Yours etc., 
“SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER,” 


To the Editor, 
A Tip for Braille Writers 

S1r,—It sometimes happens that the presence 
-or absence of a little thing may add to, or detract 
from, our comfort, such as a safety-pin, a 
collar-stud, or a trouser-button. Among these 
trifles I have made—not an invention, but a 
discovery. And having applied it, I find that a 
thin rubber band wrapped seven or eight times 
round the neck or waist of the puncher relieves 
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the strain on the fine nerves of the fingers and 


thumb during much and continued Braille. 


writing, and insulates the fingers from too close 
intimacy with the puncher. The thinner the 
band the better. 
Yours sincerely, . 
W. O. EVERETT. 


To the Editor, 


Holidays for the Blind 
Sir,—Your editorial ‘‘ Holidays,” in the 
August issue of THE NEw BEAcoN, is, I believe, 


- the next best thing that has happened since we 


embarked on our new standing on 5th July, 
1948. Itis true that at the present exorbitant 
prices and rail fares, too many of the blind are 
denied the pleasure of a holiday. I myself 
made enquiries in March of this year on behalf 
of myself and my wife, but the information I 
obtained was such that I put the matter com- 
pletely out of mind. 

Why cannot a chain of Holiday Homes be 
established that would suit the pockets of the 
unemployable blind? Could not the N.I.B. 
make an appeal for funds, similar to the 
Christmas broadcast for wireless sets, in con- 
junction with all the Local Authorities ? 

Your article is food for thought, but how 
many members of the Local Welfare Committees 
will ever read it? Too many do not even know 
of THE NEw BEAcon, apart from the Home 
Teacher and the Local Secretary, and I wonder if 
they read only the advertisements? I do not 
know of any single thing being done different 
since the Local Authorities were relieved of 
some of the burden on the rates. I doubt if 
many ratepayers realise the amount saved in 
this direction, and I should be pleased if the 
money used in the past towards domiciliary 
grants could be earmarked for “‘ Holidays.”’ 

Too much apathy has set. in, now that 
payments to the blind are a little more generous 
under the new Act, but, sad to say, since 5th 
July, 1948, almost every worker in every industry 
has forced up the cost of living by their requests 
for higher wages; while we are left to make 
adjustments to fit the high prices off the same 
pension. 

If the wages of the workers continue to rise, 
the best thing the N.I.B. could do for the 70 
or 80 thousand blind would be, I think, to open 
a store for supplying the needs of the blind 
(apart from food) with goods to match the 
pensions in their pockets. 

But meanwhile, by all means make a “ clarion 
call’’ on the “Holidays ”’ issue. 

Yours, 
JAMES STOWELL. 
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ie 
N the retirement of life, one attractive period 
| of the day is sitting in front of the fire 

after breakfast and letting one’s mind 

wander where it will. If you are under 
forty and in the heyday of youth, skip this page 
—it is for older folk. Being elderly, one wakens 
early with the feeling of hunger that makes you 
get up and do the chores that recur each morn- 
ing. By the time the front grate is cleaned and 
set, the kitchen fire is well alight and kettle 
boiling. After breakfast taken to wife in bed, 
you can listen to “ Lift up your Hearts,’ and 
the news, whilst having yours, and then comes 
the best part of the day—you light a cigarette, 
draw up to the fire and let your thoughts 
wander. What with the inner man satisfied, 
the warmth and glow from the fire, and the 
soothing cigarette, you feel, for a short time at 
any rate, that ‘‘all’s well with the world.” 
With present shortages, etc., you will be dis- 
illusioned later, but why worry about them now 
when there will be enough worry later on in the 
day? You simply “sits and smokes and 
thinks.”” Often you may be doing only the 
first two, physically enjoying the warmth and 
comfort, but unless you have reached the 
“ dotage ’’ stage (to some the anecdote-age), 
you let the mind wander on the pleasant things 
of the present and the past. Ideas float in and 
out, most are quickly forgotten, but some may 
stir you to activity. 

It was on one such morning that my thoughts 
first dwelt on Braille, having received a short 
letter in it the day before. How thankful one 
felt, not only for the warmth and comfort of 
repletion, but for the blessing of Sight. If the 
blind have to learn Braille for reading or 
writing, why should not a sighted person learn 
it too and so be able to write them a cheerful 
newsy letter to vary their lonely darkness ? 


This was one of the few “active ’”’ thoughts, 
so after getting shaved and dressed, taking the 
bus to town (I was then able to do this) and 
calling at the National Institute to inquire 
about Braille, I returned home armed with 
hand-frame, Primer and paper. It did not 
take me long to discover that I had stumbled on 
a hobby which has since proved a real blessing in 
disguise. With time on one’s hands, it gave a 
fresh interest in life and has filled many happy 
hours that would otherwise have been spent to 
less service and usefulness. 


¢ 


The initial stage was difficult and tested one’s 
perseverance and memory, but gradually came 
the joy of mastering the system and a natural 
pride in having done a sheet of Braille without a 
slip. In a way, it is not something you have 
made—a creation of your own such as a woodcut 
or picture and of which you can be justly proud. 
Braille is merely copying print in another form, 
but a sheet of it, with perfect dots, correct 
contractions, proper spacings and punctuation, 
has a charm of its own. To read such must 
be a pleasure to a blind person—enjoying the 
text without worrying out weak or absent dots, 
words run together and incorrect punctuation... 
Braille may not be everyone’s “‘ cup of tea,” 
but to me it has been meat as well as drink, and 
if there is none on hand something seems missing. 

In the course of events I came in contact with 
a deaf-blind circle run by a very active deaf- 
blind lady. Her sighted friends Braille articles. 
from papers and magazines, including THE NEw 
BEACON, and they are specially interested in 
letters or articles contributed by blind or deaf- 
blind persons. Most of my time is occupied on 
their behalf—but what a pleasure it is ! 

How thankful I am for that wandering 
thought in front of the morning fire whilst 
enjoying a cigarette! Perhaps other thoughts 
may thus arise ... who knows? 

rT. 
HIS morning’s musing was again on Braille. 

Though gifted with sight and touch, how 

is it that I cannot learn to read it by 

touch ? Many attempts have resulted in ~ 
failure, my fingers being able to recognise only 
the “for,” ‘‘e’’ and “i” signs. One can only 
put it down to lack of concentration and the 
lack of the ‘‘ necessity to persevere.’’ One 
friend of mine, nearly 80 years of age, does not 
mind spending half-an-hour in making out one 
line of a Braille letter, giving it a rest and later 
trying again. I imagine those much younger 
are more successful, and one blind lady said 
she learnt it in a fortnight, saying “‘ she simply 
had to.”’ 

In the last sixty or so years, what progress 
has been made in almost everything one does 
or uses! On wet days I went to school in a 
horse tram or bus. Then came the steam ones, 
quickly followed by the electric trolley buses. 
When, one morning, the first motor car got 
stuck at the bottom of our road, a great crowd 
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gathered, one lady having a towel round her 
shoulders so as not to miss the sight. Thanks 
to “brains’’ there have been improvements 
in nearly every walk of life except Braille which 
I imagine, as a system, is not very different 
since Louis Braille devised his six dots system in 
1834. ‘The Stainsby machine is a big advance 
from doing it by hand and style, but the 
difficult system with recognition by ere is 
the same after 100 years ! 

Evidently Dr. Moon’ had similar tioughts 
and devised the Moon system—the type of 
which is easier to feel for old people, but it has 
its drawbacks, the larger signs making bulkier 
books and the difficulty of reproduction of the 
signs by hand. 

If only one had the brains, surely something 
simpler could be devised for people who become 
blind in middle life or later—something that 
would be easier to learn by touch or other means 
and also easier for individuals to use to convey 
their thoughts to one another. 

Perhaps some reader with an inventive turn 
of mind may apply himself (or herself) to this 
problem and make for himself (or herself) a 
niche in The Temple of Fame. 

My feeble thoughts—raised print, the middle 


to naught. 

May someone take up the Quest and improve 
on a hundred-year-old system that has altered 
very little in that time ! 

May they bring “light” to the blind in 
comparison to the advance from the candle to 
the electric bulb ! 

Or will it end only in cigarette smoke ?— 
Only the Future can tell. \ 


III. 


Y grandchild Gillian was sitting in 
MI front of the fire with me to-day. We 

were both gazing into the fire, which 

had a large red hole in it, when she 
asked: “Grandad, do you think Aladdin’s 
Cave was like that?” ‘ Possibly,” was my 
reply, and she then left to get dressed. That 
Braille “Bee in the Bonnet’ began to buzz 
again and decided the direction of the wandering 
thoughts. 

One thing Braille does is to increase the powers 
of observation for small details that would 
otherwise be taken for granted and pass un- 
noticed. 


It may be different nowadays, but when I was. 


young, punctuation was never taught at school 
and there was little or no reference to it in the 
grammar books. So only commas and _ full- 
stops are found in many old people’s letters, 
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etc. Even so, when my son was at school he 


told me that I was the world’s worst punctuator. — | 


ce 


But you begin to “sit up and take notice ”’ 
when you learn Braille and have to “ follow 
print.”’ If you don’t, your teacher soon pulls 
you up, kindly and gently at first, but later. 

f ! 


- One learns the difference between the colon 
and semicolon when you arrive at Lesson 19 
in the Old Primer. There is no Braille Key to 


help you here and what a mess I made of it till — 


my teacher provided me with some “ Notes ”’ 
for this and the later lessons to guide me. 
One gets fond of a textbook that you have 
waded through several times trying to extract 
its full meaning, so it was with some regret 
that one laid it aside for the New Braille Primer 
recently issued. With the old one it was a joy to 
find that printers are only human and can make 
mistakes—less frequently, of course, than the 
ordinary Braillist. What a charming slip “to 
cuss’’ for ‘“discuss!”’ Was he thinking, 
absently, of the pupils who would “ cuss ”’ many 
times before completing the Braille course ? 
There are a few others, but why let an old 
friend down, even if he does not always explain 


things too clearly or easily ? 


Two friends are never alike and the New 
Primer has many points of difference from the 
old. It was a brainwave to make an Exercise- 
line fit the Braille line of 36 cells. If it won't go 
in or a space is left at the end of the Braille 
line, the pupil knows at once that something is 
wrong, finds out and corrects the mistake. 

It is strange, too, that there is no marked 
division between Grades I and II and they 
merge imperceptibly together. This seems 
natural for the adult blind but what about the 
blind children and their Grade I books ? 

The language of the New Primer is simpler 
and more easily readable but, as regards the 
lower signs, is not so direct as the Old Primer, 
with “two lower signs never written together 
with a space on either side,’’ and “‘ three lower 
signs unless all are punctuation signs.”’ With 
these two in mind, the pupil will not go far 
wrong. 

The New Primer is much fuller as regards 
word-division, and the many examples given are 
helpful. When I was a pupil, my teacher—from 
his letters, a dear oldsoul—corrected my division 
of the word tenants from ten-ants to te-nants, say- 
ing one should divide after the vowel and that 
ten-ants would be confusing tothe reader. It was 
interesting to find that the New Primer thinks 
differently. To learn word-division, my teacher 
advised reading the Apocrypha and, being 


’ a dutiful student, I obtained a copy and found 


he New 
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it so interesting that I forgot all about word- 
division. 

What an advantage, too, to have the Braille 
Key for the whole of the Exercises !_ So far as I 
can see, it appears perfect and, like Caesar’s wife, 
is above suspicion. But authors, editors and 


_ printers are only human and someone once 


- 


‘a letter of good wishes in Braille. 


said “‘ Wait and see.” 

In all other subjects there are ‘ Children’s 
Books ”’ so why should there not be a Braille 
Primer for them also ? 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., President of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. M. R. BARNETT 
as Executive Director of the Foundation to 
succeed Dr. Ropert B. IRw1n, who has occupied 
this post for the past 26 years and an account of 
whose career will be included in next month’s 
issue of THE NEw Beacon. Mr. Barnett is a 
native of Jacksonville, Florida, and lost his 
sight at the age of 15 from a buckshot wound. 
After attending the Florida School for the 
Blind, he took a degree at Stetson University, 
where he later became an Instructor in 
Journalism. He then joined the staff of the 
Florida Council for the Blind, first as a Place- 
ment Officer and then as its Executive Director. 
In 1945 he was elected President of the National 


- Council of Executives of State Agencies for the 


Blind, a position which he held until this year. 


He is married and has two children. 


x * * 
Nearly 50 blind people of Morecambe and 
district were present at a party last month to 
celebrate the goth birthday of Mr. BENJAMIN S. 


_ SCHOLEFIELD, of Scawfell Avenue, Morecambe, 


who has been blind for 40 years. The Mayor of 
Morecambe and Heysham, Mr. Addenbrooke, 
presented him with a pipe, and Mr. Bocking, 
on behalf of the Blind Committee, handed him 
Before he 
Jost his sight, Mr. Scholefield was a mechanical 
engineer, but his life’s ambition was to become an 
artist. He did several paintings and passed 
several examinations on the way to being a 
teacher of art, but his sight failed before he sat 
for his final. 
* * * 

Last month a presentation was made to Miss 
DorotHy YorKE of a tea trolley in polished oak 
inscribed “To Miss D. Yorke from the Blind of 
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the Isle of Ely, 1949.’ It was their tribute to 
her Io years of service to them as teacher and 
to her unfailing kindness to them during that 
period. Miss Yorke has taken up an appoint- 
ment as Blind Welfare Worker at Sharrow 
Grange, Sheffield, where she received her original 
training. She is the daughter of Alderman 
Yorke, of Sheffield, well-known for his interest 
in Blind Welfare. 
* * % ; 

Mr. H. W. THompson, who is blind, has 
recently retired from the position of Honorary 
Librarian to the Royal Sydney Industrial Blind 
Institution, Australia, after 40 years of service. 


OBTTUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Miss Alice S. Armitage, at Southwood, 
Chertsey, aged 80 (see page 174.) 

Henry John Wagg, 0.B.E., at Chelsea, London, 
aged 76 (see page 175). 

Dr. James Ferguson, C.B.E., at Carshalton, 
aged 70, a distinguished member of the Public 
Health Service. Perhaps his most important 
work was in connection with the welfare of the 
blind and in the development of the hospital 
services of Surrey, where he was County Medical 
Officer of Health from 1929 to 1946. In that 
year he became a Principal Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health, on .whose Prevention of 
Blindness Committee he had long been a 
member. 

Miss Mary Winifred Tinsley, at Parsons 
Green, London, aged 34. Blind from childhood, 
she loved children and her ambition was to be 
a teacher. But the war interfered with her 
training and she went into an aircraft factory. 
In addition to this useful war work, she knitted 
for the troops and received a certificate for. her 
services. Her parents have a tobacconist and 
confectionery business, and she was often seen 
serving behind the counter. She was fond of 
reading Braille and of dancing. 

George William Bowyer, of Winnipeg, at 
Worcester, aged 81. Last year he flew from 
Canada, blind and at the age of 8o, to visit 
his daughter in England, and is believed to be 
the only blind person who has flown the Atlantic 
unescorted. 

Fred Parker, of Macclesfield, aged 57, one of 
the best known piano tuners and repairers in 
the town. Blinded by accident, in infancy, he 
became an outstanding pupil at Henshaw’s 
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Institution for the Blind, Manchester, gaining 
several certificates and medals. Later he became 
a qualified piano tuner, and also an examiner for 
the College of Teachers of the Blind in tuning 
and repairing. Subsequently he opened a 
music shop at 19, Church Street, Macclesfield. 
He was an accomplished pianist and organist, 
and on several occasions played the organ at 
the Spiritualist Church in Macclesfield. 


Raymond Meadmore Peters, aged 59, for 
34 years caretaker at the Headquarters of the 
National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 
Street, London, and before the 1914-18 war, 
chauffeur to the late Sir Arthur Pearson, Hon. 
Treasurer and President of the Institute. 

This long connection with the Institute gave 
Mr. Peters an immense number of personal 
friends in the blind community, and to all of 
them he was invariably kind and attentive, 
ever ready with helpful response to the enquiries 
of newcomers and a genial word for all old 
acquaintances. 

Mr. Peters served in the Forces during the 
first World War and, with his wife, remained at 
his post in Great Portland Street during the 
whole of the second World War, on many nights 
being literally surrounded with bomb explosions 
and fires. The Institute’s fire-watchers found in 
him a most reliable comrade, always cool at a 
crisis and full of vigour and good spirits. He 
had a rare sense of fun and could tell a story 
with inimitable zest. He will be sadly missed 
by a great many people, especially by his old 
colleagues. Many of them, blind and sighted, 
together with representatives from -all depart- 
ments of the National Institute, attended the 
Service at Holy Trinity Church, Euston Road, 
which preceded cremation at Golders Green. 


ACHIEVEMENT $ 
OF THE BLIND 


American Blind Golfer’s Feat.—In the London 
Evening News, “‘ The Twelfth Man” writes as 
follows : 


“To win a 36-holes golf competition with 
rounds of 108 and 105 doesn’t sound particularly 
hot. But when you realise those are the 
figures of a completely blind player they are 
amazing. Those two rounds were returned by 
ex-Alabama footballer 32-year-old Charlie Bos- 
well, who lost his sight through shrapnel fire in 
Belgium, to head a field of 18 in the National 
Blind tournament in Philadelphia. 
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“In this country there are quite a number of | 


sightless golfers around.” 

Blind Harpist’s Composition a Test Piece.— 
The test piece for eleven choirs who competed 
at the Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod last 
month, at Dolgelly, for the challenge cup given 
by Judge Paul O’Dwyer, of the New York 
Supreme Court, was one of the compositions of 
David Roberts, a 74-year-old blind harpist 
who has entertained thousands of holiday- 
makers at Barmouth. He was called on to the 
stage to present the trophy to the winning choir, 
and received a special cheer from the audience 
of 20,000. 

Blind Man Teaches Boxing.—A long article in 
Everybody's by Dudley Lister describes the 
triumph over blindness of Andy Newton, of 


Newton’s School of Boxing & Physical Culture, ~ 


Marylebone Road, London. Stricken by blind- 
ness some 20 years ago, “this great-hearted 


boxer of the 1920’s has carried on an inherited ~ 


business in a manner almost unbelievable to 
those who have not witnessed him at work. 
Gene Tunney, former undefeated heavyweight 
champion of the world, after visiting Andy’s 
training quarters last summer, wrote to him : 
‘Seeing you work around your gymnasium was a 
most astounding and inspiring experience. You 
are indeed an exceptional man, and I hope that 
the fates will give you many more years to 
impart to all who meet you some of the courage 
and steadfastness you possess in_ such 
abundance.’ ”’ 

After describing Andy Newton’s career, Mr. 
Lister says: ‘‘ How he has triumphed can be 
seen by all who care to visit him. He writes 
about boxing, teaches it like one inspired, and 
can still fight like a well-oiled machine. His 
voice-controlled instruction is incredible, and 
his constructive criticism uncanny with its sixth 
sense accuracy born of his love for boxing.” 

Chorleywood College Examination Successes. 
—Pamela Le Noury, Mary Rogerson and Anne 
Whittenbury, pupils at Chorleywood College, 
have passed the 1949 Oxford School Certificate 
Examinations. 

Award to Blind Dietician.— Mr. Robert Malton, 
of Folkestone, who is blind, has been awarded 
a proficiency certificate in dietetics by the Health 
Practitioners’ Association, Half Moon Street, 
London. 

Oldbury Grange Successes.—The following 
pupils in the Shorthand-Typing Section of the 
Oldbury Grange Training School for Blind 
Shorthand-Typists and Telephonists have suc- 
cessfully passed the Elementary Typewriting 


Examination of the Incorporated Phonographic 
Society, all but the last-named with distinction : 
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_ subsequent 
and I should very much like to think that this 
article and correspondence may have equally 
interested those responsible for guiding the 
' educational 
_ Mr. Best and Miss Radstone both spoke with 
_ truth and sincerity; the “Rubber Stamp”’ did 


[> matters ? 
- our schools for the blind read their NEw BEACON 


Marion Ashcroft, Pamela House, Rose 
Richards, Ken Williams, Joan Reycroft, 


Paddy Henry, Norman Follis, Maurice 
Teulon, Peggy Knowles. 
Comedian Carries On.—Eddie Crumpton, 


amateur comedian in Redditch, Worcestershire, 
| was blinded and badly burnt in an accident at 
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work in October, 1947. In spite of this, he took 
part in the town’s Carnival week for charities 
last year and the Xmas Pantomime. Now, 
having had a successful corneal graft operation, 
which has given him a little sight in one eye, 
he has just taken a leading part in a very success- 
ful week’s Musical Revue at the local theatre. 


STAMP 


By H.R. DRIVER 


recene article)/="' The’ Rubber’ Stamp, 
by Mr. Ronald Best, which appeared in 
THE NEW BEACON, and Progress and in the 
correspondence on the _ subject 


, | HAVE been profoundly interested in the 


policy of teaching the blind. 


exist, we still suffer from its effects, as Miss 
Radstone’s unhappy experience helps to prove ; 
but surely things are far different in our schools 
for the blind to-day. Or are they ? 

Where is the voice of authority on these 
Do our teachers and directors in 


and their Progress? If so, why is it that most 


_ ideas and schemes born in these journals seem 
_ to begin and end in the printed and embossed 


page? Why do we so seldom see comment or 
criticism of our correspondence from responsible 
teachers and leaders of blind welfare? To 
all in authority I ask this, and please give voice 
to your answers: does the “ Rubber Stamp ”’ 
show itself to be in evidence in your particular 
school or workshop? It showed itself at my 


_ school in my school days, but in another guise ; 


we knew it as open war between the “ Bats,” 
the totally blind, and the “Semis,” those 


_ partially blind ; and to the few who came to us 


after first having known the gift of sight, we 


' must have seemed a tragic lot, as indeed we 


We were in a groove all right, but only 
I cannot 


were. 
because we knew nothing better. 


_ conceive that such is the case in our schools for 


the blind to-day, but it would be most heartening 
and reassuring to learn just what is happening 


in our schools from those responsible for their 
_ administration. 
should hear a far more encouraging story of the 


I feel pretty sure that we 


present-day educational system of teaching the 


blind, but I suspect that Mr. Best is more 
_ dubious on the subject. 


I can fully sympathise with Miss Radstone’s 


point of view, because I could name acquaint- 
ances of my school who have shared her 
experience, not through any fault of their own, 
but merely through not being encouraged to 
take interest in life and things outside the 
school curriculum. On the other hand, I 
knew a girl who, having lost her sight at the age 
of twelve through over-studying, came to our 
school, carried all before her, and on leaving, 
entered her working life like an ordinary normal 
person. Her interests were many and varied, 
she had countless friends, all made largely 
through her own personality and zest for life ; 
unfortunately she died at the early age of 31. 
But what an example she was to all who 
knew her and shared her belief (strengthened 
and enriched by experience) that blind persons 
could do things and go places if only they had 
the will to do so. 

The will to do so! Therein, as I see it, lies 
the whole key to the success or failure of the 
blind person to get the best out of life, and so 
lead a more full and happy way of life. But 
just as a motor car will not go without petrol, 
so the will to do anything must be created by 
the necessary incentive, and here, in relation to 
the teaching of the blind, is where the onus 
falls equally on our teachers, advisers and well- 
wishers, for, to my mind, it is through the lack 
of incentive among the blind that this business 
Ofntner + mubberMotamp. vever yexisted, anc 
flourished. In the past, we blind people were 
never given the incentive to live life beyond the 
confines of our school, the radius of the Blind 
Workshop and the local Blind Aid Centre ; 
hence, the cause of that all too tragic phrase 
(and how I hate it for its truth!) the ‘‘ Typical 
Blind.”’ We lived, worked, played and even 
thought in a groove, so it was quite natural 
that those who came to us from that other 
world of sight should mark us down for future 
recognition, whether it be with the ‘“ Rubber 
Stamp” or the mark of the indelible pencil 
which labelled us the ‘‘ Typical Blind.”” Who 
shall blame them? The psychologists of those 
days surely missed the bus. 
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Now we are living in more enlightened times. 
We are better informed on matters of Blind 
Welfare. We have learned to speak not of 
‘Blind Schools” but of “‘Schools for the 
Blind,” and that in itself is a vast step forward. 
I am sure that life in a school for the blind is 
now far different from that which many of us 
knew, and that there is no longer the necessity 
to live life in a groove; in fact, the ‘‘ Rubber 
Stamp ”’ is now in process of being irrevocably 
erased. As to how effectively this can be still 
further achieved must be the immediate concern 
and constant ambition of all we who have been 
fortunate enough to get ‘‘ out of the groove.”’ 

I know a blind chap who tried, and tried 
very hard to get a Cup Final ticket. That same 
chap equally loves cricket, a good play and a 
good concert. He, like the girl mentioned 
earlier, owes the blessing of a wide circle of 
friends to the many and varied interests outside 
that all too sheltered umbrella, the Blind 
World. He never tires of sharing his discoveries 
with those who want to listen and learn, and he 
never feels blind, but realises he cannot see. 
If that isn’t getting out of the groove, then I’ll 
dig in and bed down ; we need only be as blind 
as we want to be. This is not the voice of an 
exaggerating optimist; I speak from an experience 
which is not peculiarly my own, but one which 
can be the personal possession of all who have 
the will to find it. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Organ: Bs. G. 
18782 Bach.—Concerto in C, Vol. 8, No. 3 . ree 
18783 Bach.—Concerto in C, Vol. 8, No.4 .. o 6 
Piano: 
20183 Pierce, Dora and Leavey, Lilian.— 

Sight Reading Tests for Beginners, 

Book 1 lea 8) 
20194 Dalmaine, Cyril re —Dick Whittington 

(Suite of 12 Pieces) Tie 
20302 Ellis, V.—Coronation Scot “t RT Ne NG a 
20303 Farnon, R.—Jumping Bean .. o 6 
20195 Novello, . Ivor.—The erg Years 

(Selection) oh Tito 
20304 Richardson, Clive, —Melody on the 

Move .. bs °o 6 
19505 Scriabine.—8 ties, Op. 42s PD) tie) 
Dance: 
15569 Bowman, E.—12th Street ver Fox- 

LV Obe ra ‘ +1fe-2 
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20320 Gannon, K., and Kent, W.—Apple  s. d. ¥ 

Song, Song Fox-Tvrot Oo 6. 
20318 Morgan, G.—Candy Kisses, Song Fox- 

T yop ts . o 6 
20319 Morrison, R., and Spade, J.—Suvla 

Bay, Song-Waltz vite Bi ne o 6 
Songs: 
19924 Dowland, J.—Deare, If You Change 

(arr. by F. Keel), G minor : C—D’ fe) 
19925 Dowland, J.—A Shepherd in a Shade 

(arr. by F. Keel), G: D—D’ oO 
19926 Dowland, J.—Fine Knacks for Ladies 

(arr. by F. Keel), HE flat: Dh eee 
20044 Gurney, Ivor.—When Death to Either 

Shall Come, D flat : D—E’ ) 
20045 Gurney, Ivor.—Cathleen ni Houlihan, 

C: C flat—F’ ie rv; aw ae .O 
Theory: 
18488 Tovey, D. F.—A so  eath to Bach’s 

* The Art of ' Fugueé** 4ch.0 

Reprints, 

Piano: 
13587  Beethoven.—Three Bagatelles: No. 1 

in E flat; No. 2 in C; No. ibys 

from ‘‘ 7 Bagatelles ” iyi\o 
6267. Beethoven.—Andante in F 1. :0 
13196 Byrd.—Sellenger’s Round o 6 
5831 Schumann.—Arabesque o 6 
Piano Duets: 

Brahms.—Hungarian Dances, Book 1 

3511 Primo Parts .. ie. re + i RS 
3512 Secondo Parts oa Ft fe 7°66 
Song: 
7604 Bach.—Good Fellows Be Merry RASECOLS 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Educational—Readers : 
20230 Children Far Away, by Ernest Young. These 


children in other lands have long been 
available in Grade 1, but are now reprinted 
in Grade 2 for children advanced in Braille. 
Intermediate size. 1vol. 4s. F35. 

Games: . 

20339-40 A Pocket Guide to the Chess Openings, by 
R. C. Griffith and H. Golombek. A new and 
revised edition of a book which will appeal to 
the younger players who have earned a place 
in their club team and are looking forward 
to taking part in league matches. 2 vols. 
5s. 6d. per vol. F105. 

History: 

20116-26 The Second World War: Volume 1—The 
Gathering Storm, by Winston S. Churchill. 
Extracts from this magnificent work have 


already been issued in Braille and must have | 


whetted the appetite for the complete book, 


which is here presented. The story begins 

many years before the war, when its causes | 
began to brew, and continues to that time of | 
crisis when Winston Churchill became Prime — 


Minister, 11 vols. 6s. od. per vol. F715. 
MOON BOOKS. 
4961-4963 The Ship, by C. S. Forester. Grade 2 


Moon. 3 vols. 5s. per vol. net. 


Qo Ne OV =O) = Os 
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simple stories of the life and doings of | 


_ ADVERTISING RATES: 


BEACO 
BRAILLE ANNUALS. 
Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December or in 
the New Year. Orders for copies should be sent now 


and will be met in strict rotation until the editions are 
exhausted. Cash should accompany orders. 


Cat. No. Price. 
20415. Christmas Annual, 1949 : 6d. net 
20416 Scripture Text Calendar, _ Daily, 

1950 di, 5s. 6d.* 
20417 Almanac, 1950 _ . 2s. 6d.* 
20418 Scripture Union Portions, ‘List of, 

1950 be od.* 
20419 Pocket Date Calendar, 19 50 6d.* 
20420 Diary—Large, Gent’s, 1950 2d. net 
20421 Diary—Small, Ladies, 1950 14d. net 
20422 Churchman’s Almanac, 1950 Is. od. net 
20423 The Times Review of the Year, 


1949 — 
7 Subject to two-thirds discount. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 

The following arrangements for the next three 
meetings of the London Branch have been made: 
29th Oct. Whist Drive. 26th Nov. Concert. 17th Dec. 
Christmas Party. 

The October meeting will commence with a talk by 
Mr. J. F. Wilson on ‘‘ The British Empire Society of 
the Blind.”’ 

C. McCoy, Secretary. 
58, Cumberland Place, W.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 58.) 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. 
Students desirous of obtaining instruction and 
guidance to assist their preparation for this Examina- 
tion are invited to apply for terms and particulars of a 
Correspondence Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birming- 
ham Royal Institute for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17 (enclosing 24d. stamp). 


Refresher Courses in Braille and Professional Know- 


ledge offered at moderate terms. 


SOMERSET COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. 

Home Teacher required for Mid-Somerset (Qualified). 
Applicant must be able to drive a car, and be willing 
to live near Bridgwater. Salary in accordance with 
Grade 1 of the Administrative, Professional and Tech- 
Nical Division of the National Joint Council’s Scales 
(£390 x £15—-£435). Applications, giving qualifications, 
age and experience, to The Secretary, 3, The Crescent, 


' Taunton. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for the position of Head of 
the Music Department of the National Institute for the 


_ Blind. Applicants must possess a thorough knowledge 


of Braille Music Notation and of music generally, 


( particularly of its professional aspect as it affects 


_ blind musicians. 


They must possess good administrative 


experience and ability, and be prepared to devote 


_ Applications 


their whole time to the appointment. Commencing 
salary {500 per annum rising eventually to £600. 
should . reach the Secretary-General, 
N.I.B., 224, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1, not 
later than 15th October, 1949. 


i 
¥ 


mi 
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LINDSEY BLIND SOCIETY. 


Applications are invited from State Registered 
Nurses and other persons with nursing experience for 
the post of Matron at the Lindsey Home for the Blind, 
Louth, Lincolnshire. Salary at £200 per annum with 
full residential emoluments. 

Applications, with copies of two recent testimonials, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 24th 
September, 1949. 

H. CopLanp, Honorary Secretary. 
County Offices, Lincoln. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY BLIND SOCIETY. 


Applications are invited for the post of sighted, 
certificated, female Home Teacher. Salary will be in 
accordance with A.P.T. Grade 1 of the N.J.C. scales 
(i.e., £390, rising annually by £15 to the maximum of 
£435 per annum), plus travelling and _ subsistence 
allowances. The area is rural. Applicants should be 
able to drive a car which will be provided. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with copies of two recent testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, Room 8, Town Hall 
Chambers, Reading, immediately. 


County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Health Department— Welfare Division. 
HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for appointment as female 
(sighted) Home Teacher of the Blind in the County 
districts adjacent to Bolton-on-Dearne and Swinton 
(South Yorkshire). 

Applicants must possess the Home Teacher’s Certi- 
ficate of College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Salary Grade 1 A.P.T., namely £390 to £435 per 
annum, with commencing salary in accordanec with 
past service in the grade. Travelling expenses paid in ~ 
accordance with the County Scale. 

The appointment is. subject to the provision of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, as 
amended by the West Riding County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1948, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Welfare Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women between the age of 25 and 35 for the appoint- 
ment of Home Teacher of the Blind for the above 
Society. 

Salary, if certificated, in accordance with the A.P.T. 
Grade 1 of the N.J.C. Scales (4390 x £15—£435) or, if 
uncertificated, in accordance with the General Division 
(£220 at the age of 25, rising to £308 at the age of 32), 
together with travelling allowances. 

An uncertificated Teacher will be required to obtain 
the Home Teacher’s Certificate within two years of 
appointment. 

The successful applicant would be required to work 
in the urban district of the area supervised by the 
Society on behalf of the Cheshire County Council. 

Applications, stating age and experience, together 
with two copies of recent testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than October 11th, 1949. 
4, Queen Street, LAWRENCE BELL, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Superintendent-Manager. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher for the Blind. Salary and conditions of ser- 
vice in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council’s scales. The appointment will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, and the successful applicant will 
be required to pass a medical, examination. 

Applicants must hold the certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind and should have experience 
of blind welfare work. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, together with names and addresses of 
two referees, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, Health Department, County Offices, 
Aylesbury, not later than roth October, 1949. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the posts of two Home 
Teachers of the Blind. Salary and conditions of 
service in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative 
and Professional Technical and Clerical Services of the 
National Joint Council scale (£390 per annum rising by 
annual increments of 415 to £435 per annum). The 
appointments will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, and the 
successful candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 


Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of © 


Teachers of the Blind, and should have experience of 
Blind Welfare work and be able to drive a car; the 
possession of a car would be an advantage, and travelling 
expenses to be paid are in accordance with the County 
Council Scale. 

Application forms can be obtained from the County 
Medical Officer of Health, Berkeley House, Berkeley 
Street, Gloucester, to whom completed forms should 
be returned within 14 days of this advertisement. 

Guy H. Davis, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher for the Blind. Salary, N.J.C. Scales, A.P.T., 
Grade I (ie. £390 rising annually by £15 to the maxi- 
mum of £435 p.a.), to possessors of Home Teacher’s 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. An 
uncertificated person might be accepted if she is 
prepared to qualify within two years of the appoint- 
ment; salary during the probationary period in 
accordance with the General Division of the N.J.C. 
scales. 

The successful candidate will be required to provide 
a car and will receive a travelling allowance on the 
County scale. In approved cases the County Council 
assist officers in the purchase of a car by instalments. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Application to be made on forms obtainable from 
the Chief Executive Officer for Social Services, County 
Hall, Dorchester, Dorset, to be returned within ten 
days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

County Hall, C. P. BRuTTON, 

Dorchester. Clerk of the County Council. 
September I, 1949. 

(By permission of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, under the Control of Engagement Order, 1947.) 


Clerk of the County Council . 


BEACON 


CITY OF LEEDS BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
BASKET FOREMAN 


Applications are invited for the position of foreman 
in the Basket Department of the Leeds Workshops for 


the Blind. Applicants must have an _ all-round 
knowledge and experience of the trade. The successful 
applicant will be required to contribute to the Local 
Government Officers Superannuation Fund. Applica- 
tions in writing accompanied by copies of three testi- 


monials should be sent to the undersigned by Saturday, © 


Ri AV KeLLETR 
Blind Welfare Officer, 


8th October, 1949. 


= 49ers 


79, Roundhay Road, © 
Leeds, 7.@ 


Administrative County of the Isle of Ely. 
HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of female sighted _ 


Home Teacher and Visitor of the Blind. 
The person appointed, who must hold the Home 


Teacher’s Certificate issued by the College of Teachers — 
of the Blind, will be seconded to the Isle of Ely Blind — 


Society for duties in the administrative county. 


The salary will be in accordance with Grade 1 of the — 


A.P.T. Division of the National Scales (£390 x £15— 


£435 per annum), the commencing salary being fixed — 


according to qualifications and experience. 

The appointment is superannuable, subject to the 
passing of a medical examination, and terminable by 
one calendar month’s notice on either side. 


The successful candidate will be required to provide 


a motor car and will receive a travelling allowance in | 


accordance with the County Council’s scale. 
Applications, in the candidate’s own handwriting, 


stating age, qualifications and experience, together with 


copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent to the undersigned as soon as possible 
after the appearance of this advertisement. 

County Hall, March. R. F. G. THURLow, 
30th June, 1949. Clerk of the County Council 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND HOME AND 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified | 
sighted women for the appointment of Home Teacher | 


of the Blind in the County of Cumberland. 


Applicants should be in possession of the certificate — 
of the College of Teachers of the Blind and must be © 


prepared to live in the area allocated to them ; 


preference will be given to a candidate able to cycle or 


drive a car. 


The post will be a superannuated one and the salary © 
in accordance with Grade 1 of the A.P.T. Division of © 


the National Joint Council (£390-£435). 


Suitable applicants not in possession of the Home | 
Teacher’s certificate will be considered, provided they | 
are prepared to obtain the certificate within two years © 
In such case the appointment _ 
will be a temporary one and the scale of salary in | 
accordance with the General Division of National Joint | 
Council. On the certificate being obtained consideration | 


of the appointment. 


would be given to the question of a permanent 
appointment. 
No forms of application will be issued. Candidates 


should apply to the Secretary-Manager, Cumberland | 


and Westmorland Home and Workshops for the Blind, 
22, Lonsdale Street, Carlisle, enclosing copies of three 
testimonials and giving full details of age, education, 
experience, etc., on or before 8th October, 1949. 


- Envelopes to be marked ‘‘ Home Teacher.’’ 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.z. 
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BLIND MEN IN BUSINESS ON THEIR 


OWN ACCOUNT 


Byy E>: G. DOW DELL 


HEN representatives of the National Federation of the Blind attended a meeting 
of the Working Party on the Employment of the Blind in order to give evidence 
and discuss the memorandum previously submitted by the N.F.B., they were 
asked to collect information about people working on their own. Through 
the courtesy of the N.I.B. General Editor, the Editor of Viewpoint and other- 
wise, appeals for information were broadcast, and some helpful replies were 
received. Several people also made direct enquiries and there has been a general 
pooling of results. The harvest was sufficient to form the basis of a memorandum 

which has been sent in, and is thought likely to interest a good many people who are concerned in 


f blind welfare. Hence this article. 


It must be emphasised that the material has all the appearance of being very incomplete, so that 


~ no sort of quantitative estimate can be attempted. If readers will help to fill gaps which they observe, 


sending further facts and general suggestions to E. G. Dowdell, 5, Pusey Street, Oxford, it may be 
possible to produce something more comprehensive and significant. The field covered does not include 


_ solicitors, physiotherapists, music teachers and tuners, or N.I.B. kiosks. The men referred to—the 


fairer sex is surprisingly unrepresented—are believed to have either founded their undertakings or 


- greatly extended them. Account is therefore not taken of those many cases where a going concern is 
_ continued for some time by its owner despite the loss of his sight, nor of family businesses in which 


a blind member finds a comfortable niche. Really important work may be done under such 


_ circumstances, but it is obviously not of such general significance. 


There is little information regarding manufacturing undertakings ; but there are two outstanding 


_ instances of concerns respectively in engineering and tobacco manufacture which were in a very 


depressed state until taken over by blind men who built them up to great prosperity. In the former, 
68 men are now employed. — 
Some musicians and tuners develop beyond their own personal work. The simplest step is to 
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employ others in the same line, when the work has ~ 


grown sufficiently. The establishment and run- 
ning of a dance bands another development that 
has been successful. Dealing in pianos and other 
musical instruments leads on to the establishment 
of music shops, the owner of one being at present 
Chairman of Rye Chamber of Trade. Such 
shops may be extended into related fields, such 
as general electrical wares and furniture, as 
well as wireless. Some particularly successful 


ventures of this kind have now passed into other. 


hands; but perhaps the most outstanding 
instance was beyond our geographical limits, in 


». (Canada. 


As to retailing generally, there is varied 
evidence, concerning general stores, confec- 
tioners, newsagents, small kiosks and a sports 
shop. There is also an ironmonger’s shop 
whose blind owner does much cycle-repairing 
himself. 

One man with a little sight established a 

school which now has more than 130 boys and 
girls and a considerable staff. Several have 
managed to profit by the housing boom, buying 
properties, sometimes mainly by mortgaging, 
then managing them, with or without sub- 
stantial conversion and modernisation. 
_ Poultry-keeping is by no means uncommon. 
One man, blinded in middle life, prospered 
greatly in this line, thanks to previous business 
connections, though with little direct help, and 
built up a flock of more than 1,000 birds. There 
are also one or two dog-breeders, 

Many readers doubtless remember that, in 
the days when opportunities were much more 
limited than they are now, a considerable 
number of blind people earned a meagre living 
as tea agents. There are survivals of this kind 
of activity, some on a much larger scale and 
delivering quite varied merchandise _ to 
customers’ homes. There is also a partner in a 
can factory who acts as sales director and 
travels a great deal. 

The people here discussed are, it is beieyads 
all either totally blind or nearly so. They 
clearly do a great deal of work themselves ; 
but most acknowledge much help from wives or 
children. Some others point out that they have 
to employ more assistants than a sighted person 
of similar ability in the same position. There is 
consequently general support for the proposal 
for a handicap allowance or special tax abate- 
ment which has been pressed on the Govern- 
ment by many organisations, of and for the 
-blind, including the Federation. Failing these, 
some urge that augmentation or similar direct 
aid should be available for people outside 
sheltered employment, so as to remove the 
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hecniht an that now exists.. The difficulties . 


"in the early stages, particularly the shortage of 


capital, are emphasised. It is impossible for 
the owner of a small and struggling business to © 
concentrate on the work he could do best, hiring — 
others to do the rest. There is an analogy with © 
the point made in the N.F.B.’s_ previous — 
memorandum, that it is often easier for a 
blind person to occupy the higher rungs of the 


* commercial or administrative ladder than to fill | 
the humbler posts—often regarded as the proper 


place for the newcomer—where varied odd | 
jobs requiring sight must be dealt with. No -_ 
doubt partial sight is a great help in meeting ~ 
this difficulty. c eI 

The general impression is that blind persons — 
in business on their own feel that their efforts 
are well worth while, in spite of the difficulties _ 
and even hardships. Net earnings are no doubt — 
usually larger-than in sheltered employment, 
sometimes much larger, and there is more sense 
of achievement and _ independence. How 
governmental action could foster this type of 
development it is not easy to say—apart from 


the handicap or tax allowance—as the circum- — 


stances and opportunities are so _ diverse. 
Voluntary societies occasionally make loans or 
grants to those not yet fully established, and 
power to do this exists under the Disabled 
Persons Act. Shortage of capital can thus be 
mitigated, and readiness to help in this way | 
all ventures which offer reasonable hope of | 
ultimate success is clearly desirable. There — 
may be types of undertaking affording sufficient 
opportunities to warrant the establishment of an ~ 
organisation giving more direct and specific - 
aid, somewhat on the lines of the N.1.B. Kiosk — 
Department, including, among other things, 
advice and the central supply of goods or ~ 
equipment. Business training could also be 
offered where there is special ground for expect- — 


ing success, such as family connections or | 


exceptional technical skill. Work in this field 
has the advantage, when compared with | 
unsheltered employment, that a start can be 

made without having to convince an employer, 
perhaps quite unfamiliar with blindness, that it 
is reasonable to take the risk of offering a post | 
to someone whose capacities are doubted — 
and whom it will be distasteful to dismiss. — 
However, where an individual customer has to | 
commit himself to a considerable extent by | 
giving a large order, timidity born of ignorance 
may be quite a serious obstacle. We may hope | 
that this will not be true also of the authorities | 
who will have the opportunity of rendering the 
help which can be so. valuable to those just — 
starting in business, 4 


|| Treasurer : 
| Grimshaw (London) ; 


| Archer (Reading) ; 
| (London) and V. W. 


' Women. 


| 


National Federation’s Annual Meeting.—The 


annual delegate conference of the National 
| Federation of the Blind was held on June 18th. 
| A long session included lively discussions on a 
| number of important questions in Blind Welfare 
| administration. 
| was one in favour of more uniform pay and 
| conditions for Home Workers. 
| officers were elected :— 


Among the resolutions passed 


The following 


President: E. G. Dowdell (Oxford) ; Vice- 
: Sir Ian Fraser and J. F. Servant ; 
P. Ashton ; Public Relations Officer: 
Assistant Secretary: V.C. 
Secretary: Miss W. D. 
Trustees: H. H. Coldwell 
Uffendell (Liverpool) ; 
Miss Radstone, 


| J. Jarvis (London) ; 


/ members of Executive Council : 


| N. Hill, E. Kelly and J. F. Wilson (London), 
Roy Brown (Brighton) and D. R. Johnston 


| (Durham). 
Bournemouth Home Being Enlarged.—The 


| Bournemouth Blind Aid Society is making 


considerable alterations to its Home for Blind 
A new storey is being erected over 
the premises at a cost of £7,000 and this will 


"enable 18 or 19 blind people, with the necessary 


| staff, to be accommodated. The building alter- 


_ations are well on the way and should be 
| completed shortly. 


““A Quest of Ladies.’”—Next month, “A 
_ Quest of Ladies,’ by Phyllis D. Hicks, will be 
published. It is a story of a girl’s school, 


conducted in Warwickshire during the first half 


of the nineteenth century. 


Its author, Miss 


Hicks, is blind. She is a Warwick woman by 


birth and has been reared on the history of her 
Native county. This book is the result of 
_wide and careful research which she carried out 
before she lost her sight. 
story was opened at Warwick in 1810 by the 
Misses Byerley, grand-nieces of Josiah Wedg- 


The school of the 


wood, and its most famous pupil was Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

_ Ashton-Under-Lyne Exhibition of Handi- 
crafts—— The Ashton-under-Lyne and District 
Society for the Blind held a four day Exhibition 
of Handicrafts done by the local blind in the 
Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, from July 13th 
to 16th inclusive. 

Alderman Miss Mary Kingsmill-Jones, C.B.E., 
M.A., J.P., performed the opening ceremony on 
the first day of the exhibition, and in her opening 
address she paid tribute to the work done by 
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Voluntary Organisations on behalf of blind 
persons in providing Social Centres and Handi- 
craft Classes. She said that she felt sure there 
were many times, when both the teacher and the 
pupil must have felt despondent ; but the final 
result represented an achievement in human 
endeavour which more than repaid both for the 
work done. 

There were over 80 exhibits, which ranged from 
the simple hand-knitted dishcloth to a very 
complicated sound amplification system which 
was installed for the Exhibition by one of the 
blind men, and over which gramophone records 
provided incidental music during the time that 
it was open. 

Enterprising Blind Salesmen.—Blind salesmen 
in Nottingham intend to maintain a weekly 
stall at Hucknall Market, to sell the surplus 
goods made by themselves and other blind home 
workers trained at the Royal Midland Institution 
for the Blind, Nottingham. 

Mr. G. Smith of Hucknall, told the Nottingham 
Guardian: ‘“ We have acquired a second-hand 
car so that we can collect surplus made-up 
goods in the Nottingham area and display them 
here. None of us can drive, of course, but a 
Toc H friend has been getting up before 6 a.m. 
to do the runs for us before going to business 
himself.”’ 

Blind Boys Taught Housewifery.—Blind boys, 
aged sixteen to twenty-one, are learning house- 
wifery at the Liverpool School for the Blind in 
Hardman Street ; one of the first schools in the 
country to begin this course for boys. The boys, 
twenty-five of them, together with the girls, are 
taught washing, ironing and the general care of 
clothes, as well as having an extensive course 
in cookery on gas and electric cookers and the 
ordinary coal fire range. 

Mr. E. Keates, superintendent of the school, 
told the Liverpool Daily Post that the aim was 
to make the boys independent when they left the 
school to return to their homes. 

‘In the past,” he said, “it has been usual to 
teach this subject to the girls only, but the 
Ministry of Education are of the opinion that all 
male trainees should be given the opportunity 
for this type of instruction.”’ 

Southport Social Centre Re-opened.— Every- 
one of the main social services of this country 
were originally started by private individuals, ”’ 
commented Mr. Charles Aveling (who was 
chairman of the local Blind Persons’ Committee 
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for over 20 years) when he re-opened last month 
the newly-decorated and furnished Social Centre 
for the Blind of Southport at 27 Hoghton Street. 


“Thank God we have still some people who 
are prepared to give voluntary services, which 
is the best service, for those less fortunate than 
themselves.”’ 


Presenting a chiming clock to the Centre in 
commemoration of the work for the blind in 
Southport and district that was carried out by 
the late Miss Margaret Mace, Mr. Aveling said, 
‘““She devoted her life to helping and educating 
the blind. We owe her a great debt of 
gratitude.” 


Felixstowe Home Opened.—‘ Cloncurry.” 
Felixstowe, was officially opened as a Home for 
the Blind last month by Mr. J. D. Craig, Chair- 
man, East Suffolk County Council. He described 
the Home, which is situated in Grange Road, 
and provides accommodation for 20 blind 
residents, as a splendid example of what could 
be done by co-operation and good will, and paid 
special tribute to the work of the voluntary 
organisations. 

“The County Council now have a duty to 
provide such accommodation.” he said, ““ but 
I feel we can all be proud that this Home was 
started through a desire to do what we could 
to help the blind long before there was any 
statutory requirement to do so.” 


Wiltshire Association’s New Home.—Last 
month the Viscountess Cowdray officially opened 
“ Westlecott,”’ Swindon, as a Home for elderly 
blind persons of Wiltshire. The Chairman, 
Major S. C. Welchman, O.B.E., briefly outlined 
the history of the project. In 1942 a trust 
fund was formed into which was placed money 
from voluntary funds earmarked for the 
purpose. When {£10,000 was reached the county 
was searched for a suitable house and it was not 
until the autumn of 1947 that ‘‘ Westlecott ”’ 
was brought to the notice of the committee. 
The house had been bought, equipped and 
furnished entirely with funds from the voluntary 
association, and would accommodate 17 people. 


“This may seem a small number ”’ continued 
Major Welchman, “ but it seems to us that a 
larger number would mean a lack of the homely 
atmosphere we hope we have here.” 

In opening the Home, Viscountess Cowdray 
said that it had charm in atmosphere, decoration 
and situation and also in the way in which it 
was run and in those who ran it. She was sure 
that it would bring happiness to all who entered 
Hs 

Guide Dogs in Ulster.—A branch of the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association was inaugurated 
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in the City Hall, Belfast last month. The 
Deputy Lord Mayor, Councillor J. H. Norritt, 
presided. He expressed his warm sympathy _ 


with the work of the Association. 


Mr. A. Dalzell, who proposed the inauguration | 


of the branch, said he knew something of the 


splendid work of the Association in England. | 
The cost of training dogs was very high, and | 
Northern Ireland should play its part in helping | 


to provide funds. 


Edinburgh Royal Blind Asylum and School.— _ 
Development of the work of the Royal Blind | 
Asylum and School, Edinburgh, was forecast | 
at the annual general meeting, presided over by | 
the Duke of Buccleuch, P.C., G.C.V.O., President, 


in the Merchants’ Hall, Hanover Street. 


Mr. John Gavin, Chairman of Directors, said : 
that the developments contemplated would 
make a valuable contribution to the welfare of — 


the blind in Scotland. 


- He welcomed the fact that children were | 
beginning to come to the school at an earlier | 
age, because the sooner the blind child started | 
training the better his future outlook. The | 
directors, he said, had acquired property ad-_ 
joining the school which it was proposed to open | 
as a nursery annexe, and they hoped it would be | 


ready for occupation at an early date. 


‘“ We are now getting into the school children | 


who thirty years ago would have been regarded 


as quite incapable of absorbing education,” | 
They were now being suc- | 
It was | 
essential that blind children, who were retarded | 
in development but were capable of receiving | 
instruction which would be of value to them | 
in later life, must be not only educated but | 
handled separately. They hoped to acquire a 
property near the school where they could live | 


said Mr. Gavin. 
cessfully trained in special classes. 


and be educated. 


It is also hoped to start building this year a | 
new building to house the Braille printing — 
department, and shortly to proceed with the | 
erection of additional buildings in the grounds — 


of the Eventide Home for aged and infirm 


blind women at 3, Oswald House, Edinburgh, | 
where the accommodation is overtaxed. Ex- | 
penditure in both cases would be partly met, | 
it is expected, by a Government grant. | 

Tribute to Blind Workers.—At the annual | 
general meeting last month of Messrs. Mabie, 
Todd & Co., the Chairman, Mr. Harold Carey, | 
spoke of the Board’s policy of employing blind | 


men and women in certain stages of manufacture. 


These workers, who now numbered 34, were | 
astonishingly efficient, he said, and the success | 
of what was admittedly a social experiment was — 


i 
| 
] 


| 
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now assured. It was hoped to increase the 
number of blind workers to the limit that the 
technical processes they served could properly 
bear. 

Mr. Tomlinson at Worcester College.—The 
Minister of Education, Mr. George Tomlinson, 
who distributed the prizes at Worcester College 
' for the Blind Speech Day, said that of all the 
speech days he had attended since he became 
Minister of Education that one gave him more 
pleasure than all the others put together. 

-_ Mr. Tomlinson, who was responsible for the 

creation of the Disabled Persons Employment 
Act, said that acceptance of that Bill was proof 
of the desire of the ordinary common people of 
the country to ‘‘do the decent vane by those 
who were disabled.” 

Mr. T. H. Tylor, presiding, referred to the high 
ratio of staff to scholars—ri of the staff to 60 
of the students. 


The Headmaster (Mr. B. O. Bradnack), . 


presenting his annual report, said that during 
the year nine out of ten candidates for the 
school certificate had been successful and seven 
candidates out of seven had obtained the Higher 
Certificate with distinction. 
If that college, he said, were to produce a 
wide, yet deep, classroom education to develop 
wisdom as distinct from cleverness they needed 
to be able to complete the building programme 
interrupted by the war, to provide space for 
development of handicrafts, a library with space 
to contain more than a few hundred titles and, 
above all, a chapel which should be the focus 
centre of all works. 

A large crowd of parents and visitors watched 
the swimming competitions, which the Old 
Boys won by 32 points to 23. 

In the regatta, the Old Boys won the Mervyn 

Taylor Cup (eights), Mowatt Cup (first fours), 

_ Ranger Cup (second fours) and the third fours 

trace. They also won at chess by four points to 
two. 
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GOOD NEWS ON 
INSURANCE 


LTHOUGH the need for the security of 
A Life Assurance has always been as 
great for the blind as for those more 
fortunate as regards their sight, for 

some reason it has always been withheld or such 
difficulties raised that it has been impossible 


_ to enjoy the benefits except at exorbitant cost. 


At last the position has changed and Life 
Assurance has been brought within reach. 


The whole case has been submitted to one of 
the Insurance Companies, championed by a 
member of a firm of brokers who had the 
necessary experience to tackle the problem, 
having held previously a responsible position in 
one of the Life Offices. 

The result has been well worth the effort. 
Blind persons will now be considered for the 
usual Life and Endowments plans of assurance 
at definite rates. It is true that there is a slight 
increase of premium but it is a reasonable one 
and amounts only to an extra 5s. per cent. on the 
sum assured added to the normal annual 
rate of premium. For example, a policy of {500 
sum assured would carry an extra premium of 
£I 5s. per annum over the normal for the age. 
It is interesting to note that many occupations 
carry an extra premium well in excess of this. 

Most of us are conscious of the value of Life 
Assurance, both from the angle of providing 
security for those dear to us and as a method of 
saving towards the declining years of our lives. 
There must be, therefore, many to whom this 
news is indeed good news. 

Those interested should write to the General 
Editor, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland St., London, W.1, who 
would be pleased to forward the enquiries to 
the friend who championed the cause and is very 
willing to give them the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience. 


TO A NEW BORN BABE 
By EDITH M. HARRISON 
(who ts blind). 


A STAR fell softly from the skies 
And breaking, lit thy shining eyes, 
The rainbow’s rim of burnished gold 

Its glories in thy hair enfold, 
A zephyr from the sun-lit South 
_ Brings rose-culled petals for thy mouth, 


The curved sea-shell, crystal clear, 

Gives form and music to thine ear, 

Pink coral from far distant lands 

Is prisoned in thy feet and hands : 

And cloudland stoops from realms above, 
To crown thee with thy Mother’s love. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


HE greatest post-war inter- 
national assembly of workers 
for the blind opened on 4th 
August at Merton, Oxford. This 
issue of THE NEW BEACON goes 
to press while the Conference is 
still in progress, so a_ full 
account of the proceedings must 
be postponed until the September issue. Mean- 
while, we give below an observer’s first impres- 
sions of the Conference and a list of the delegates 
attending it. It will be noted that these 
include, in addition to representatives from 
eighteen countries, a representative of U.N.O.— 
Monsieur Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Social Affairs—and Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie, representing U.N.E.S.C.O. 


The Conference has for its general theme 
“The Place of the Blind in the Modern World.” 
It has been arranged by the National Institute 
for the Blind, in association with the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind. Dr. Robert 
Irwin, Executive Director of the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind, is Chairman, 
and Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General of 
the National Institute, is Secretary of the 
Conference. 


The practical purpose of the Conference must 
be emphasised. It has not been convened 
merely for the exchange of notes, reading of 
papers and swapping of experiences, but with 
the definite aim of establishing a minimum 
standard of Blind Welfare applicable to all 
European countries which can be put before the 
Social Commission of the United Nations for 
consideration and recommended to the attention 
of the respective national Governments with a 
view to its adoption and implementation. 


It will be seen from the list below that most 
of the delegates are themselves blind. They 
bring, therefore, to the Conference, actual 
experience of blindness and the many difficulties 
attending it in many different walks of life 
and in varied circumstances and surroundings. 
The aspects of Blind Welfare covered by the 
Conference include rehabilitation, training, em- 
ployment, economic provision, home care, 
special homes and legislation. Education is 
not included as it is a subject of so wide a range 
that it alone would require the attention of a 
Conference of much longer duration. 
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Following is a list of the delegates attending 
the Conference. An asterisk indicates that a 
delegate is blind :— 


Austria 


*Herr L. Bick, President, Osterreichischer 
Blindenverband, Vienna. 
Dr. Kart TRApPNY, Vienna Institute for the 
Blind, Vienna. 
Belgium 
*Monsieur G. Borre£, President, Ligue Braille, 
Brussels. 
Bulgaria 


Mr. NIKOLA DrimitTRoFF, Union of the Blind in | 


Bulgaria, Sofia. 
Denmark 
*Herr ERNST JORGENSEN, President, Dansk 
Blindesamfund, Copenhagen. 
Eire 
Miss B. Knox, Organising Secretary, National 
Council for the Blind of Ireland, Dublin. 
*Mr. J. O'KEEFFE, Secretary, Irish National 
League of the Blind, Dublin. 
Finland 
*Mr. EERO HAKKINEN, Chairman of the Board 
of Administrators, Central Union of the 
Blind, and Head of Blind School, Kuopio. 
France 
*Monsieur P. Guinot, President, 
Committee for Blind Workers, Paris. 
*Monsieur HENRI AMBLARD, Secretary-General, 
Union of War Blinded, Paris. 
*Monsieur L. RENAUxX, Secretary-General, 
Association Valentin Haiiy, Paris. 


Monsieur D. LELIEVRE, Institution Régionale | 
des Sourds-Muets et Jeunes Aveugles, Bor- 


deaux. 


*Monsieur ANTOINE SALIS, President, Fédéra- | 
tion des Aveugles Civils de France et de. 


Union Francaise, Paris. 
Germany 


*Herr H. Voict, Chairman, Zonal Blind Wel-_ 


fare Council, Hamburg-Altona. 


Dr. WINTER, Secretary, Zonal Blind Welfare. 


Council, Hannover-Kirchrode. 
*Herr HERMANN POTHMANN, 
German Association for the Blind in the 
British Zone, Essen-Margarethenhohe. 


*Prof. Dr. CARL STREHL, Director, Blinden- 


studienanstalt, Marburg-Lahn. 


*Herr ALFONS SCHRAMM, Freiburg/Breisgau. | 


Chairman, | 


, 
| 


Central 


: 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Greece 
Mr. M. TsAmapbos, Vice-President, Lighthouse 
for the Blind of Greece, Athens. : 
Holland 
*Mr. F. G. TINGEN, Secretary, Stichting ‘‘ Het 
Nederlandse Blindenwezen,’ Amsterdam. 
Italy 
*Sr. AURELIO NICOLODI, Founder and Honorary 
President, Italian Union of the Blind, 
Florence. 
*Professor PAOLO BENTIVOGLIO, President, 
Italian Union of the Blind, Rome. 
*Capt. GIOVANNI QUAGLIOTTI, Overseas 
Secretary, Italian Union of the Blind, Rome. 
Norway 
*Mr. HALVDAN KARTERUD, Secretary, Norges 
Blindeforbund, Trondheim. 
Poland 
*Dr. VLADIMIR DOLANSKI, President, Union of 
Blind Workers of the Polish Republic, 
Warsaw. 
Rumania 
*Mr. GHEROGHE CONSTANTIN, Rumanian Union 
of Blind Workers, Bucarest. 
Spain 
*Sr. JosE Ezqurrra, Director, Spanish 
National Organisation of the Blind, Barce- 
lona. 
Sweden 
*Herr ERNST RETSLER, Director of Industries, 
Blind Institute, Tomteboda. 
Switzerland 
*Dr. E. SPAHR, President, Swiss Federation of 
the Blind, Zurich. 
*Monsieur Louis Jacot, Vice-President, Swiss 
Federation of the Blind, Lausanne. 
United Kingdom 
England 
Alderman N. Garrow, J.P. (Chairman, 
General Purposes Committee), National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, London. 
Mr. W. McG. Eacar, Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind, London. 
(Secretary to the Conference.) 
*Mr. J. E. Jarvis, Assistant Secretary, 
' National Institute for the Blind, London. 
Mr. W. G. AsKEw, Secretary, St. Dunstan’s, 
London. 
Mr. E. H. Get irr, Hon. Registrar, College of 
Teachers of the Blind, Bristol. 
_ *Mr. T. H. Smiru, Secretary, National League 
'_ of the Blind, London. 
Mr. S. W. STARLING, General Secretary, 
National Association of Workshops for the 
Blind, London. 
Scotland d 
Mr. C. H. W. G. ANDERSON, Principal, The 
Royal Blind School, Edinburgh. 
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Mr. JAMES CORMACK, Superintendent, Edin- 
burgh & S.E. of Scotland Society for Teachingp 
the Blind to Read at their own Homes, 
Edinburgh. 

N. Ireland 

Mr. Johnston Sherman, General Manager, 
Workshops for the Blind, Belfast. 

North America 

*Dr. ROBERT IRwin, Executive Director, 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
Inc., New York. 

(Chairman to Conference.) 

Dr. GABRIEL FARRELL, Director, Perkins 
Institution & Mass. School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Mr. MICHAEL J. SHORTLEY, Director, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington. 

Mr. JosEPH F. CLUNK, Chief, Services for the 
Blind, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington. 

Mr. ALFRED ALLEN, Secretary-General, Ameri- 
can Association of Workers for the Blind, 
New York. 

*Colonel E. A. BAKER, Managing Director, 
The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Toronto. 

Mr. Irvinc J. FastEau, Social Service 
Attaché, American Embassy, Paris. 
Monsieur GEORGES L. RAVERAT, European 
Director, American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc., Paris. 

( Vice-Chairman to Conference.) 

*Mr. Eric T. Boulter, Assistant European 
Director, American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc., New York. 

United Nations 
Mr. HENRI LAvuGIER, United Nations Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Social Affairs, 

Lake Success, New York. 

Mr. ROLAND BERGER, United Nations Social 

Affairs Officer, Department of Social Affairs, 
Warsaw. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 

*Lt.-Col. Sir CLUTHA MACKENZIE, Department 
of Mass Communications, Technical Needs 
Division, Paris, 16. 


The Opening Scenes 
[The following impression of the opening scenes 
of the Conference is contributed by Mr. Gordon: 
Nicholson, the National Institute’s Press Officer). 


EDNESDAY, the third of August, 
\ X was a day of bustle at one of Oxford’s 
oldest colleges, Merton, in preparation 


for the Conference. A service of 
motor-coaches plied between college and station 
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to meet the trains. The objective of one 
jeurney might be: “to meet Norway and 
Austria’; of another: ‘‘ France, Poland and 
North America,’ until, late in the evening, 
most of the travellers from a score of European 
countries and from across the Atlantic, by sea 
and air, had been gathered in. 

Through the Oxford ticket barriers they had 
come; in many cases to be greeted in the 
impeccable French which Mr. John Jarvis, one 
of the National Institute’s blind Assistant 
Secretaries, acquired during his own Oxford 
career. 

At dinner on the eve of the opening session, 
many of the large party were strangers to one 
another and to their ancient and beautiful 
surroundings. The embossed plans of Merton 
College and of Oxford’s main streets went far to 
dispel the one, while M. Raverat, of Paris, 
melted the first social ice by going along the 
tables in the Hall and inviting each represent- 
ative in turn to announce his name and country. 
When it came to “ Irwin—Noo York” there 
was enthusiastic applause, which was repeated, 
later, when a familiar voice said “ Kagar— 
London.” 


“BEACON 

The opening session presented a remarkable 
spectacle: three long tables with large tickets — 
bearing the names of the countries, and on the 
dais, Dr. Irwin, supported by other conference 
officers, and nearby, one of the competent 
interpreters whose transmissions into French, 
to the earpieces along one table, effectually 
solved the language difficulty. 

Mr. Eagar then called a roll which may well 
go down in the history of international work for 
the blind. 

Messages from Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee, 
wishing God speed to the delegates, and their 
important deliberations, were then read, after 
which the chairman, in concise and clear, but 
ever kindly, manner outlined the purpose and 
procedure of the next ten days. He set. the 
keynote by declaring that ‘‘ we shall establish 
and perpetuate a ‘Magna Carta’ for blind 
persons all over the world.” 

* * * 

This is but a brief impression, as little more 
can be recorded in the present issue of .THE 
NEw BEAcon, but it is an impression, never- 
theless, of scenes which will long remain in the 
mind of everyone here. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE OF 
HOME TEACHING | 


By RUTH RAWLINSON (Home Teacher.) 


wondering how Blind Welfare would be 

affected after the red letter day, 5th July. 

Apparently conditions have varied in 
different localities, but I think we can safely 
say that the change over from the domiciliary 
grants to the National Assistance grants has 
been achieved successfully and, in the main, 
things have been running smoothly. It is still 
very important that the Home Teacher should 
keep herself up to date with the financial side 
in order that she may act as liaison officer 
between the blind people and the National 
Assistance officers so that the best results 
can be obtained through full co-operation. 
This applies to all the other newly-made 
officials that have been “born” under the 
National Insurance Act and the National Health 
Act. 

With this “ change-over’ the main burden 
of the financial side has been removed from the 
shoulders of the Home Teachers, and I feel 
we have now got a tremendous opportunity of 
widening the scope of activities for the blind 


| was just a year ago that we were all 
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people. In the past we were greatly hampered 
by the financial side. Many of us had to 
pay out the grants, and those who did not, 
often had such large numbers on their books 
that it can truly be said the greatest bulk of our 
work was increasingly the “money’’ side. 
As the grants were “ stepped up,” so the work 
increased. We were always glad that more 
and more benefited and welcomed it, but 
inwardly many of us had qualms that the 
social and teaching side of our work might 
not be getting anything like the attention we 
wanted to give. However, we have at last 
really got our opportunity; we really are 
getting down to things. We have more time 
for organising activities and for teaching. 

What are the things we should aim for ? 
What improvements and developments could 
be made? I venture to make a few suggestions 
which may lead us nearer to an ideal Home 
Teaching Service. 

Firstly, it is essential that the numbers on 
the Home Teacher’s register should be kept as 
low as possible ; those who work in country 
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areas ought to have correspondingly smaller 
numbers as much of their time is taken up by 
travelling. The work is bound to vary accord- 
ing to the type of locality. Those who work in 
towns and cities are obviously able to do a 


great deal more for the social life of the local 


blind people. Provided our Local Authorities 
are helpful, our field of activities is endless. 

It should be possible for the Home Teacher 
to visit the deaf-blind people once a week, and 
provision of social gatherings for them should 


_be made available monthly or even fortnightly 


if possible, with conveyance to and from these 
meetings. Also it would be helpful if the Home 
_ Teacher could arrange small classes for sighted 
or blind friends who would volunteer to learn 
the manual alphabet to make the meetings 
more interesting, and to “adopt” the deaf- 
blind people individually by paying social calls 
regularly. Continued representation should also 
be made for the deaf-blind to have priority 


for hearing aids under the National Health | 


Scheme. 

_ Where it is necessary, the Home Teacher 
ought to be able to visit weekly, blind people 
living entirely alone. Again, strong representa- 
tion should be made to the Local Authority for 
Home Helps to be provided for blind people 
living alone, or elderly blind couples. This 


_ should be carried out in every locality in the 


: 
| 


: 


country. 
_ Handicraft classes should be held weekly, 


and all able-bodied blind people encouraged to 
(attend. This 


would leave more time for 
the Home Teacher to give invalid or very old 
people more tuition in their own homes. The 
weekly gatherings also encourage the making 
of new friends. 

This leads us to the Social Centres ; it would 
be very gratifying if every town or city had a 


| Club open all day and every day for the use of 


" 


; 
) 
| 


is 


the local blind folk. Where this is not possible, 


weekly social gatherings should be arranged. 


These hold endless scope for varying activities, 


' and also serve as a “‘rehabilitation”’ centre for — 


the newly-blinded. Mixing with others, they 
soon begin to realise that there is great scope 


| for a very happy and active “blind” life. 
I feel it is important that such gatherings 
| Should not be large. It confuses those who 
| cannot see at all to be in a large crowd, especially 
| ifthey are elderly and hard of hearing. Keeping 
| the numbers small gives a ‘ family’ atmos- 


‘phere and they get to know each other much 
“More quickly and more thoroughly. 


| For social activities outside the Centre, the 
| Home Teacher should be able to spare time to 


introduce individual blind people to various 
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organisations such as discussion groups, dramatic. 
societies and musical clubs. Some tactful and 
friendly advice to the sighted members may 
result in making the blind person a very useful 
member of that particular society; also, 
should the membership fee be a stumbling 
block, the Home Teacher may be influential in 
obtaining either a reduction or suggesting that 
the blind person be made an honorary member, 
whereas the blind person concerned would not 
dream of seeking such concessions. This 
approach to outside activities might be parti- 
cularly helpful to the Home Teacher in a rural 
area. 

Braille and Moon reading should be greatly 
encouraged. Many people argue against learn- 
ing to read because they have the wireless and 
perhaps have relatives who are willing to read 
to them. For them, I would like to quote what 
has been said to me by many blind people who 
had the opportunity of learning to read but did 
not take advantage of it. They found that 
when they were taken ill and had to spend long 
periods in bed, either at home or in hospital, 
they bitterly regretted not being able to pass 
the time away by reading. By then, the health 
of the person concerned was so poor that learning 
was impossible. For those who really and truly 
cannot make the effort to read, there should be a 
plentiful supply of Talking Book machines 
which could be loaned out for unlimited periods. 
Each Local Authority or Society should have 
a number of these in their possession. I fully 
realise that, at the present time, supplies of 
these machines are limited, but as more are 
produced, a greater number of people could use 
them without having to purchase them privately. 

I would also like to see far more typewriting 
taught to those capable of learning and who have 
many sighted friends with whom they would 
like to correspond frequently. Here again, I 
realise there is a shortage of machines, but 
when this is overcome, it would be a splendid 
thing if each Local Authority lent typewriters 
out in the same way that wirelesses are lent ; 
the machine to be returned to the Local 
Authority if the blind person leaves the district. 
If this was done nationally, there would be only 
a small gap in time when the blind person would 
be without a machine. 

Perhaps, who knows, in the dim and distant 
future, the Government might be persuaded to 
instal telephones at special rates to those blind 
people who could prove that they would really 
be a great help to them ; this would, of course, 
depend upon whether the locality was “ tele- 
phone-minded’’! Perhaps Sir Stafford Cripps 
may not like this idea ! 
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In view of these suggestions, it really would 
appear that the Home Teacher should not be 
expected to undertake the care and teaching of 
other handicapped persons, otherwise the whole 
new scheme for improved social welfare would 
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‘defeat its object. Blind people need so much 


more individual attention. 

I have written this article in the hope that it 
may stimulate and encourage many further 
ideas for the expansion of Blind Welfare. 


ACHIEVEMEN LS 
OF THE BLIND 


Oldbury Grange Shorthand Successes.—The 
following Examination results (Whitsun series) 
of pupils at the National Institute’s Training 
School at Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, are 
announced :— 

RoyAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Shorthand Intermediate. 

Miss Hilda Moss (100 w.p.m.), Mr. Norman 
Follis (80 w.p.m.), and Mr. David Taylor 
(80 w.p.m.). 

Blind Musician’s Successes.—Francis Manning, 
a former pupil of St. Joseph’s School for the 
Blind, Dublin, recently obtained with honours 
the Associateship Diploma of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music where he is now a student. 
In January of last year, we understand, he was 
successful in passing the A.T.C.L. Examination 
and in December won the Vandeleur Organ 
Scholarship and a special prize for pedal scale- 
playing. 

Blind LL.B.—A. N. Rhodes, of Leeds, has 
obtained his LL.B. at Leeds University, with 
honours Second Class, Division I.. He was 
educated at Worcester College for the Blind. 

Blind Chaplain’s Appointment.—The Rev. 
Stuart Lawton, Chaplain of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, who has been practically blind since 
birth, has been appointed Vicar of Padiham, in 
the Blackburn Diocese. The living is the gift 
of Cambridge University. 

Mr. Lawton, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawton, of Hooton Hotel, Hooton, near 
Ellesmere Port, was ordained at Carlisle in 
1942 at the age of 22. In 1945 he became 
curate at Christ Church, Chester, and in 1946 
was appointed Chaplain at Selwyn’s. He will 
be one of the youngest vicars in Blackburn 
Diocese. Mr. Lawton is the author of a book 
“ Conflict in Christology.” 

Deaf-Blind Gardener’s Award.—Stone deaf 
and totally blind as the result of service in the 
first World War, Mr. E. J. Mills, of Ryle Street, 
Bloxwich, was among the first-prize winners for 
the best-kept Walsall Council house gardens. 

While most of the actual gardening has been 
done by Mrs. Mills, her husband selects the 
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plants by touch, supervises their care, and knows 
where every plant and flower is growing. 

Blind Man’s Walking Feat.—Mr. Coenraad 
de Boer, a 60-year old blind Dutchman, last 
month walked the 175 miles from Amsterdam 
to Brussels, in nine days, accompanied by his 
trained guide-dog. 

Blind Man Designs New Pen.—A blind ex- 
Service man, Mr. Richard Dufton, aged 37, of 
Reading, evolved the new Biroette pen, which 
is being launched in Britain after selling 
successfully in Australia, South Africa, Egypt 
and Eire. 

Mr. Dufton, chief designer for the Miles 
Martin Pen Co., was blinded while in the Navy. 
He conquered his disability after training at 
St. Dunstan’s. 

Medallion of Merit—Mr. Sidney Edwards, 
blind former vice-chairman of Plymouth 
Society’s Education Committee, has received a 
medallion of merit and long service from the 
National League of the Blind. 

Making the presentation, Alderman C. H. 
Townsend said Mr. Edwards had spent a lifetime © 
in work for the betterment of those who were © 
sightless. 

When the Blind Persons Act was passing 
through Parliament, Mr. Edwards was “ com- 
mitted to the cellars”’ for interrupting the 
Speaker. 

Blind South African Woman Honoured.— 
Miss Marjorie Watson, the only blind member 
of the various Committees and Board of Manage- 
ment of the Cape Town Civilian Blind Society, 
has recently been elected Honorary Life Presi- | 
dent of the Society for her “ outstanding | 
service.’’ A part founder of the Society (with | 
the late Mrs. R. W. Bowen), she has served | 
it in numerous capacities for twenty-one years. | 
She also transcribes books for the South African | 
Library for the Blind, and did voluntary work _ 
at the St. Dunstan’s training centre during the | 
war. Her most recent achievement is the | 
Editing and Brailling of a Quarterly—Braille — 
Notes and News, which circulates throughout | 
the Union of South Africa. | 
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HOLIDAYS 


VERY blind man, woman and child, should have an annual holiday at the seaside or 

in the country. If you visit one of the National Institute’s Holiday Homes for the 

Blind at St. Leonards, Scarborough and Harrogate, or its Holiday Home for the Deaf- 

Blind at Hoylake, or its Blind Children’s Holiday Home at Dymchurch, you cannot fail 

to observe how keenly the blind enjoy their holidays and how much they benefit from 

them in the renewal or recovery of physical health, peace of mind, and good spirits. 

In these Homes they have all the amenities of a first-class hotel, with the additional 

advantage of being attended to by staffs not working on a commercial but on a benevolent 

basis. Here there are no high-nosed landladies, sour cooks and pert chambermaids—only a bevy of 
friends, prompt with all deft service, expertly and pleasantly rendered. 

We should like to see similar Holiday Homes for the Blind established in the leading holiday 
resorts throughout Great Britain, but pending the realisation of that somewhat grandiose ideal, we 
suggest that steps could be taken by all Societies for the Blind to enable blind people to enjoy at least 
a week’s holiday each year away from their homes. 

One such step might be the compilation of a directory of suitable lodgings. Unaccompanied 
blind people find great difficulty in securing lodging anywhere. This is undoubtedly due to the 
nervousness of boarding-house proprietors. They are ignorant of the ways and means by which a 
blind person finds his way about ; consequently, they fear accidents. They picture to themselves 
all sorts of disasters, from a tumble down stairs to burning matches on the carpet and smashed 
crockery. They imagine a blind person will need more personal attention than they can possibly 
give. Such fears cannot always be dispelled, but we believe that a tactful sighted crusader in each 
holiday resort might build up a good list of boarding-houses willing to take the blind, especially in 
’ the off-seasons of early spring and autumn. 

Local Holiday Funds might also be established. Probably the majority of blind people, especially 
those who are not in employment, are quite unable to afford even a week’s holiday at present exorbitant 
prices. Appeals for Holiday Funds would, we believe, be sufficiently successful to give many of the 
blind poor buried in the big cities the annual breath of sweet air they so sadly need. 

Local pools of guides could also be formed : residents who would call at the lodgings and take the 
blind visitors for walks, conduct them to their deck-chairs on the front, read to them, take them to 
amusements—in brief, place themselves at their disposal during their stay. 

Other groups of volunteers, ready for any call, could be formed in the cities ; people who would 
undertake to book seats on trains, escort to the stations, see about the luggage, and generally dissolve 
the difficulties which must arise in many a blind person’s mind when contemplating a holiday. 

The vigorous young blind people of to-day, who are accustomed to bustle across London unaided 
and hitch-hike across the country alone, may scoff at these suggestions as examples of the molly- 
coddling attitude of the sighted towards the blind which they find so reprehensible. We beg to differ. 
The expert, unobtrusive aid of a “courier’”’ is not to be despised. Most of us blessed with sight 
would, could we afford it, gladly hire such aid and so do away with all the petty nuisances which tend to 
blunt our enjoyment of holidays. And do not all of us enjoy our holidays the more if we find ourselves 
in congenial company, with prompt attention to our comfort and courteous service at our command ? 

As for blind children, one has only to watch them for a while disporting themselves on the beach 
at Dymchurch to be convinced that at least every blind child in the country must have a holiday. 
Yet are steps taken to ensure that this is so? We do not know, but we do know of the wonderful 
work achieved by the Fresh Air Fund, founded by Sir Arthur Pearson, for the children of the slums, 
and suggest that it might make a special extension of its activities to embrace all the blind children 
of the cities who are cut off from holidays. Such a project would surely be after the heart of the Fund’s 
great founder. 

The question of providing holidays for deaf-blind people confronts us with almost insuperable 
difficulties. Our one Holiday Home for the Deaf Blind only touches the fringe of the need. Here, 
we think, our efforts should be concentrated on building up a body of sympathisers in the holiday 
resorts who would be able to take deaf-blind people for a short period in their own homes and willing 
to devote all their time to them during that period. If we could secure the services of one or two such 
people in our leading seaside towns, the result would be infinitely worthwhile. THE EDITOR. 
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BLIND WELFARE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, SHREWSBURY 


Described by THE Rev. Canon C. E. Botam, Hon. Chief Chaplain of the National Institute 
for the Blind. 


HE demonstration of Blind Welfare Work 

| at the Royal Show has now become an 

annual event, amply justified by its 
success. | 

After three years’ experience, we have been 
able to arrive at a definite policy with regard to 
the demonstration. The tent is run by the 
National Institute for the Blind, and we try as 
far as possible to invite the Institutions and 
Societies for the Blind in the area where the 
Show is held to provide the demonstrators. One 
of these at Shrewsbury was a blind man engaged 
in sighted industry. 

The preliminary arrangements were in the 
hands. of the Institute’s Appeals Secretary, 
Mr. Taberner, and were ably carried out by Mr. 
J. Bowles, Assistant Appeals Secretary, and 
Mr. Jermy. Mr. Cummings, of the Placement 
Service, also rendered valuable service on the 
spot. 

The general lay-out was similar to that of the 

previous two years. There were three booths 
at each end of the tent, and all along the back 
a display of work done by the Societies in the 
area covered by the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion and the Shropshire Society. The front was 
occupied by a large table displaying books, 
apparatus, games, and various other appliances 
adapted for the use of the blind and produced 
by the National Institute, which were ably 
demonstrated by Mr. Jermy, assisted by Mrs. 
Bolam. 

The first booth was occupied by two senior 
boys from the Royal Normal College, Rowton 
Castle (by kind permission of the Principal, 
Dr. Langdon)—Walter Kinder and Robert 
Rathbone, demonstrating education ; the second 
- booth, by Eric Jelf (by kind permission of 
Rotary Hoes, Ltd.), demonstrating the blind in 
sighted industry ; the third booth, by Donald 
Smith (by kind permission of J. Sankey & Son, 
Ltd.), and Kenneth Parr, of the Royal Normal 
College, shorthand typists; the fourth booth, 
by James Fagan, Home Worker from Shrews- 
bury, demonstrating chair-seating. In the fifth 
booth was George A. Carter, Home Worker of 
Shrewsbury, demonstrating wire brush drawing, 
and in the sixth booth, Miss Elizabeth Penson, 
Home Worker, Albrighton, Wolverhampton, 
demonstrating round machine knitting. 
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On the first day of the Show, we were 
honoured by a visit of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, who were 
obviously much interested. We also welcomed 
Viscount and Viscountess Bledisloe and the 
Earl of Yarborough. On the last day, H.R.H. 
The Princess Royal spent some considerable 
time with us, taking great interest in the 
demonstrators and the work. 

On a rough estimate, we had about 22,000 
people through our tent in the four days, and 
the public were obviously intensely interested 
and asked many questions. We took over 
£100 in our boxes though, of course, no one was 
asked to give. 

I would particularly emphasise two points : 
(i) the publicity value of this demonstration ; 
People come to the Show from all parts of the 
country and from overseas and we were enabled 
to give advice in quite a number of cases where 
visitors have blind relatives for whom they 
desire assistance ; (ii) the demonstration gives a 
real opportunity to cement the friendship and 
co-operation existing between the National 
Institute and the Institutions and Societies 
working in the area where the Show is held. I 
was able to talk to members of local com- 
mittees and local workers for the blind. 

The team spirit was excellent, and our staff 
and demonstrators did a fine job of work. 

Having so many to thank, there is always a 
danger of missing someone, but if I do so, it is 
quite unintentional. Our demonstration has 
now become an established and popular feature 
at the Royal Show, and the Committee of the 


Royal Agricultural Society gives us wonderful 


help. In this connection, I would specially 
thank Sir Roland Burke, the Director, and 
Viscount Bledisloe and Sir Archibald Weigall, 
members of the Committee; also the Clerk of 
Works, Mr. Riggall, and last, but by no means 
least, the Secretary, Mr. Hobson. | 

The Rotary Club of Shrewsbury most 
generously and liberally provided our staff 
with refreshment throughout the Show, and 
Miss Shore, the Secretary of the Shropshire 
Society, gave us generous help and encourage- 
ment, seconding two of her Home Teachers, 
Miss EF. M. Powell and Miss Delves-Broughton, 
to preside over the refreshment tent. To these 
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ladies we wish to express our sincere thanks, and 


to the Scouts who toiled backwards and for- 
_wards from the Rotary Tent with heavy tea urns 


_ kindness. 


and refreshments. Another most generous friend 
should receive a special word of thanks, namely, 
Mr. Myers, the Principal of Condover Hall. He 
lent us the school bus for the week, often driving 
it himself, entertained my wife and myself for a 
week, and rendered us many other acts of 
This is not the occasion to speak of 
the work being done at Condover Hall, but after 


spending a week there I cannot refrain from 


Mr. Myers and his staff are doing. 


To the Editor. 


expressing my profound admiration for the work 
It is a great 
venture of faith, and the result full of hope and 
encouragement. 


Our grateful:thanks are due to Dr. Langdon, 
who gave us all possible help and encouragement, 
and he gave me the opportunity of seeing at first 
hand the great work he is doing at the Royal 
Normal College. 


_ I must not omit to mention the Superintendent 
of the Shrewsbury Borough Police, who mapped 
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out a route for us and saw to it that we received 
all possible help from the police. 

I fear this article is lengthy but I make no 
apology because I believe strongly in the value 
of our demonstration, and I want this account 
of it to reach the many friends all over the 
country who helped and encouraged us. | 


venture to suggest to the Societies for the Blind 


throughout the country that, wherever possible, 
they should consider (no doubt in many cases 
they do already), the further extension of local 
demonstrations at County Agricultural Shows. 
By way of illustrating this last point, I might 
mention that, at the Lincolnshire County Show 
in June, we organised a demonstration on the 
lines of our Royal Show Tent and took orders to 
the value of over £500. We had about 4,000 
people through our tent in two days : in addition 
to the orders taken we received at the end of the 
Show one very large order for potato baskets. 
At these demonstrations we are not out to raise 
money, but the contributions in our boxes very 
nearly cover our expenses; and the publicity 
is of very great value to the cause of the blind. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Blind Home Teachers. 


Sir,—The letter from Mrs. E. M. Angier, 
published in the July issue of THE NEw 
Beacon, will no doubt call forth much fully 
deserved condemnation from many practising 
blind Home Teachers. 

As a sighted person who has been privileged 
to enjoy a somewhat closer and far longer 


_ personal acquaintance than your correspondent 


with all classes of blind persons, may I be 
allowed to deplore the sentiments expressed by 
one who is supposed to be following the high 
calling of Home Teacher to the Blind. That 
term is not a misnomer. The essence of the 
Home Teacher’s work is the art of teaching— 
teaching the blind person or newly blind person 
how to live a full life in spite of the physical 
handicap of blindness. What greater teaching 
can there be than that of restoring hope, courage 
and achievement in living to those who feel that 


blindness has brought mental frustration and 


darkness even greater than its physical trial ? 
The teacher is, and always will be, the prime 
requirement of the Home Teaching Service. 

It is my good fortune to have five blind 
Home Teachers on the staff of that particular 


service. I have yet to find any worth-while 
impedimenta attached to the service through 
such employment. 

What a wonderful solution to compare the 
service to the Nursing Service, and make the 
job for women only !_ But, sir, our work is not 
like the Nursing Service. And are there no 
such beings as male nurses ? 

How much harm can a letter such as Mrs. 
Angier’s do to the cause of finding employment 
for suitable blind persons. I suggest that if all 
voluntary agencies and Local Authorities as 
bodies responsible for establishing Home Teach- 
ing services would employ at least one or two 
efficient blind members on their Home Teaching 
staffs (and even County Associations and County 
Councils have towns in their areas), to-day’s 
shortage of Home Teachers would be greatly 
lessened, the employing bodies would do 
themselves a good turn, and a practical imple- 
mentation of much lip-service to Blind Welfare 
would be achieved. 


Yours faithfully, 
CO GETLIPY 
General Superintendent, 
The Bristol Royal Blind Asylum Workshops. 
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To the Editor. 

S1r,—May I, as-a Home Teacher, second 
Miss Doris Archer’s appeal that more blind 
people should be employed in the work in 
which I am engaged? I understand that in 
Canada practically all the Home Teaching 
Service is composed of blind men with sighted 
wives. While there is no need to copy Canada, 
it shows that there is a good case for employing 
the blind in this capacity. 

When I joined the service, at the end of the 
war, I noticed that our “ Text Book ’”’ warned 
us that no Home Teacher could do all the work 
efficiently, as she had not got the time to give ; 
she must enlist voluntary help. I found that in 
one of the districts that I visited, all the people 
who in normal times would have been doing 
voluntary work were too busy with their own 
problems. 

One day I offered to take a woman, who had, 
herself, heroically conquered blindness, to visit 
other people. I was very impressed by her 


success as a visitor, and realised that she was . 


giving encouragement and comfort that no 
sighted person would have given. 

After that, when visiting a newly blinded case 
that presented a special problem, I tried to 
arrange an introduction to a blind man or 
woman, who has in the past faced like problems, 
and conquered them—fine people, who have not 
been beaten by a major handicap. The more 
we have overcome ourselves, the more we can 
help others, and I found that they could give 
much more practical help than I could. 

Friendship between the blind and sighted can 
be of great value to both, but I am convinced 
that those who have never known what lack of 
sight means can never understand what it 
involves. We have not got sufficient sensibility 
or imagination. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. MUSGRAVE. 


To the Editor. 

S1r,—In answer to Mrs. E. M. Angier’s letter, 
July 15th issue, I have acted as a guide to a 
blind man (my husband) for the past 25 years. 
I was really astonished at Mrs. Angier’s narrow 
outlook; to say that three is a crowd to a 
blind person, just knocked me back. I can 
assure her that I am as welcome as my husband 
(the Home Teacher), and if you could hear our 
conversation and see the happy times we have 
together, you would not call the trio a drawback. 
You see, we visit as friends, not only as officials, 
and we work as a team for the benefit of the 
blind people. 

What does it matter what we are called— 
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Home Teacher, or Welfare Worker—it’s the - 


work that counts. We work in the East End 

of London, and visit every type of person 

possible, and I can honestly say that our 
visits are appreciated by all. 

Has Mrs. Angier heard the saying “‘ Three 
makes jolly fine company.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
ApA A. MucKLow (Mrs.). 


To the Editor. 

S1r,—I feel sure that Mrs. Angier’s depressing 
letter in the current issue of your magazine 
must have come as’a shock to many blind 
persons. Surely, the solution must lie in the 
direction of the experiment begun some years 
ago by the L.C.C. I often wonder whether 
we are not too content with our own achieve- 
ments and whether we ought not to see what is 
happening in other countries. 

Canada, I think, has shown how this problem 
of the employment of the blind as Home 
Teachers can be solved. There, Home Teachers 
really teach, and there, all Home Teachers are 
blind. Their value is fully recognised and is 
assessed so highly that facilities for their 
proper activity are supplied under conditions 
which are much more difficult than here in 
Britain; distances are far greater and the 
population is more scattered than here. It 
is also fully recognised that it is better to keep 
a capable blind person employed than allow 
him to eat out his heart in idleness on a meagre 
public grant. 

If the functions of real teaching and visiting 
were separated, I agree it may be necessary to 
redraw local areas; but surely that should 
not be so very difficult. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST WHITFIELD. 


To the Editor. 

SirR,—Many a blind man would be highly 
amused if the letter, published in the July 
issue of THE NEW BEACON and written by 
Mrs. Angier, were read to him. 

The bald statement that a blind person could 
not possibly perform the duties of a Home 
Teacher or Welfare Worker is staggering when 
one considers that in the Dominion of Canada 
all Home Teachers are registered blind persons. 

The old and constant reference to personal 
hygiene, general comfort, and the care of eyes, 
etc., is rather tiring. In actual practice, how 
much of such work do most Home Teachers 
really do? The inference made is that all 
blind persons live alone, and have no one to 
assist and advise them, but in fact the vast 
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majority live with relatives, friends or other 
people. Nearly all would resent interference 
with their personal habits and immediate 
environment. Regarding care of the eyes, I 
have spoken with many Home Teachers, and 
have yet to meet one who knows the difference 
between the symptoms of retinal detachment 
and glaucoma. 


Even under the present system of Home 
Teaching, there are a few blind people who 
work as visiting teachers.. If the number were 
increased by the appointment of the right type, 
so would the contribution to Blind Welfare be 
improved. No sensible person would aver 
that blindness was a reference for Home 
Teaching ; there is not one in a hundred blind 
persons suited to such work; but when that 
one in a larger quota does stand out, what 
should be done ? 

It would be very interesting if an opinion 
on this question could be taken from all blind 
persons under the age of fifty years. The real 
service to the blind by the teacher or visitor 
is the understanding of the individual frustra- 
tion, and the ability to commiserate on common 
ground: and to lead the way for those who 
need it along the road to a fuller awareness of, 
and appreciation of life—and only those who 
tread the road can really know the way. 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT WILSON. 


To the Editor. 


StrR,—Mrs. Angier’s letter in the July issue of 
THE New Beacon, regarding blind Home 
Teachers just shows how little some sighted 
people know and understand the blind people 
they are in charge of. One cannot speak of the 
blind in such general terms any more than 
one can the sighted. We are not all cast in the 
same mould ; we vary in intelligence, character, 
resourcefulness, ambition, etc., just like the 
sighted members of the general public. The 
degree of vision too is a very important factor. 
A border-line case would probably be more 
mobile and able to work more independently 
than a totally blind person, but they are both 
classed as blind persons. 


We all know that Welfare Work now occupies 
the principal place in the work of a Home 
Teacher; but I cannot imagine why Mrs. 
Angier should think this part of the work 
impossible for a blind Home Teacher. As I 
have already pointed out, a registered blind 
person with some degree of sight would be able 
to see and smell whether a house or person 
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was clean or not, and it is surprising how 
sensitive to different smells a blind person’s 
nose can become. I admit this is a difficult 
problem for a totally blind person, but not an 
impossible one. We Home Teachers pride 
ourselves on trying to teach our cases to live as 
normal a life as possible, and to take their usual 
place in the family circle; so it is rather a 
contradiction to say, a blind person, especially 
one aspiring to become a Home Teacher, could 
not do these things. A Home Teacher is not 
required to be a fully qualified Home Help, © 
District Nurse, Health Visitor, and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon all rolled into one; all these services 
are operating in my area, and I prefer to work in 
conjunction with these other services whenever 
necessary. 

The old idea of a blind Home Teacher having 
to take a guide wherever he or she goes, is rather 
out of date. I know a number of blind Home 
Teachers who never have a guide unless they are 
going on a new district, and then it is only for a 
little while until they get used to the route. 
The only time my wife accompanies me on 
official visits is when I am not satisfied with the 


‘conditions of a home or person, and this has 


only happened three times in eight years. 
I have won the confidence and affection of the 
blind people on my visiting list by looking after 
their interests properly, and even if I had to 
take a guide regularly, that would not make any 
difference to the close relationship that exists 
between myself and my cases. 

Instead of ruling out the Home Teaching 
profession for suitably qualified blind persons, 
more opportunities and encouragement should 
be given to the few with the qualities necessary 
for the making of a successful Home Teacher. 
The opportunities for blind persons in sighted 
industry are mostly routine jobs; it is routine 
work in the workshops for the blind; so why 
condemn an intelligent blind person to a job 
which will stultify his intelligence if he can be 
trained to do a job more in keeping with his 
mental and spiritual qualities? It is difficult 
enough for a blind person to be appointed as a 
Home Teacher at the present time, through so 
many members of Committees holding the same 
point of view as Mrs. Angier, so we must fight on 
and show that we who are in Home Teaching 
posts can do all the things that people like 
Mrs. Angier think we are incapable of doing. 

There is room in the Home Teaching Service 
for blind and sighted, male and female Home 
Teachers. With a little co-operation and a little 
more effort to understand one another better, 
blind and sighted Home Teachers could work 
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together amicably, and the Blind Welfare Service 
in general would be the better for it. 
Yours sincerely, 
MALE HOME TEACHER. 


To the Editor. 
A Scented Garden. 

Str,—According to press and radio reports 
it appears that the well-intentioned burgesses 
of Hastings have provided another paving stone 
for the road that leads below, by the establish- 
ment of a scented garden for the exclusive 
use of the blind people of the town. 

Instead of making provision for such an 
olfactory debauch, Hastings would have been 
better advised to have spent the money by 
settling one suitable blind man in a garden or 
small holding in which he could raise his own 
flowers, fruit and vegetables as I myself, being 
blind, have done for many years ; he could also 
make and tend his own garden of sweet-smelling 
herbs and the Mayor and Corporation could 
don their robes and walk in procession to smell it. 
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Meditation among delightful odours is good 


I have every, sympathy with the well-known © 


verse... 


What is this life if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare ? 


I take leave to add: 


An empty life as dull as hell 
With naught to do but sit and smell. 


| 

| 

| 
a 
a 
| 


i 
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It would be a mistake to take too seriously 


Hastings’ pre-Victorian idea of the needs of 
the blind. But I submit that if we acquiesce 


in such a conception of Blind Welfare without — 


demur, we too shall tend to become soft and 


flabby. Blind folk themselves must be up and 


doing, claiming and earning a right to their 
full share of active normalcy. a 
Yours faithfully, 


The Wilderness, FRANK EYRE. 
Rottingdean, 


Brighton. 


THE HOME TEACHER AND THE YOUNG BLIND 


By A. E. MUSGRAVE. 


greatest barriers in the way of happiness is © 


and they are very varied. Therein 

I believe lies one of the reasons that we 

seldom get tired of our work. The 
strength of our position lies chiefly in our 
capacity for understanding and _ friendship. 
Usually we are able to advise, but not to 
dictate. 

A long time ago a young blind person on my 
Register said: ‘‘ As a rule Home Teachers are 
not much use to us. Half of them do not seem 
to know Braille.’’ This made me determined to 
always write to my braillists in Braille, and not to 
succumb to the temptation of writing a postcard 
at the end of a busy day. 

Another came to see me and asked for help 
as regards recreation, saying: ‘‘ While I was at 
school I played football, and all kinds of games. 
Now I just go to the cinema with mother. I am 
very fond of my mother, and I like the cinema, 
but you know it is a very great difference.”’ 

I think that the Home Teacher can be of more 
service to school children, and those who have 
left school, than is generally accepted, even 
by the young blind themselves. Many of them 
consider that our real work lies with the older 
people. Yet they seldom turn down friendship 
offered in the right way. The older people, 
who are often isolated, lonely and dependent, 
are most certainly our care, but so I believe are 
the young. They have their lives ahead of them. 
With blind and sighted people alike, one of the 
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‘ HOME TEACHER -has many duties, 


over-sensitiveness, and the wrong sort of pride. 
Once you “‘ Build yourself a house of glass ”’ 
it takes, in the poet’s words, “many years to 
break it.”’ 

The National Institute for the Blind is spending 
large sums of money and, what is more, much 
specialised understanding, in turning little blind 
children into capable, normal men.and women— 
people who are thoughtful and sympathetic 
themselves because they have all known suffer- 
ing and overcome it. They are ready to take 
their place in the world, but, to a great extent, 
the world is not ready for them. The average 
man and woman is not surprised to hear that a 
St. Dunstan’s man is “ wonderful”; they have 
rarely heard very much about the civilian blind. 
And so the young blind people are shy of meeting 


sighted young people, who they feel may look ~ 


on them as helpless individuals. The public, 
knowing so little of their problems and capa- 
bilities, is rendered all the more awkward by this 
shyness. 7 

A Home Teacher who makes a habit of visiting 
a “‘school-age child’’ during the holidays can 
encourage friendships with sighted children. 
She can help to build for the future, when the 
child will leave school and return to the home. 
Men and women are not so very different, no 
matter how individual they may be nor how 
their tastes vary. We want the same things, 
to a great extent, whether we are sighted or 
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blind. One of the most precious gifts is a 
capacity for friendship. We cannot command 
the future. We can, I believe, do.a great deal 
to ensure that our young blind shall live full as 
well as useful lives. Happiness is always 
a richer thing when it is shared with our friends 
and, with the right kind of sympathy at hand, the 
crosses that come to all of us at one time or 
another are so very much lighter. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Thomas Smith, of Norwich, aged 77. He did 
a great deal of work for the blind of Norwich 
until he himself lost his sight. 

Mauriac Blondel, at Aix-en-Provence, aged 
87. One of France’s best known Catholic 
philosophers, he had been blind for many years 
but continued his work. He received some 
years ago a special letter of congratulation from 
the Pope. 

John Cavendish Lyttelton, Viscount Cobham. 
K.C.B., T.D., at Hagley Hall, Worcestershire, 
Lord Cobham’s distinguished career in the 
service of his country as a soldier and a politician, 
of his county, Worcestershire, where he was 
held in the highest respect, and of sport, 
especially cricket—he was a former President 
of the M.C.C.—is well known, but the general 
public knows little of his life-long interest in 
Worcester College for the Blind and his excep- 
tionally valuable services to it. This con- 
nection he inherited from his father, Charles, 
Lord Cobham, who became Chairman of the 
Governors of the College in 1891 and held that 
office for 30 years, during which period the 
College owed much to his help and encourage- 
ment. John, Lord Cobham, became Chairman 
of the Governors in 1923, and when, in 1937, 
the Governors took steps to secure the more 
intimate co-operation of the National Institute 
for the Blind which resulted in the formation 
of an entirely new governing body, partly 
representative in character, he was unanimously 
invited to continue his Chairmanship. His 
charming courtesy and sound judgment gave 
distinction and special value to the meetings 
over which he presided, and the Governors 
were constantly indebted to his fair-mindedness 
and generosity of view. 

All those connected with Worcester College— 
Governors, staff, pupils past and present—will 
long look back on the services he rendered to 
it with the highest admiration and immeasurable 
gratitude. 
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PERSONALIA. 


The following new members of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
have been appointed :— 


Miss A. M. HEwer (National Library for 
the Blind, Manchester), ALDERMAN D. P. 
CHARLESWORTH (Wallasey, Cheshire), COUNCIL- 
LoR E. A. Dickinson (Middlesbrough), ALDER- 
MAN J. A. CLYDESDALE (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
Mr. A. SCULTHORPE and Miss ELAINE HETT. 
The last three named are blind. 

The following members resigned at the July 
meeting of the Council :— 

COUNCILLOR Mrs. M: HENNEsSy, Mr. H. G. 
Oxy ‘L1.-Cons: THE Rt.’ Hon. THE. EARL OF 
OnsLow, ALDERMAN B. H. RockMan, Miss E. 
Ross, Dr. C. G. KAy SHARP, Mr. W. SWEENEY, 
and COUNCILLOR J. WHITEHEAD. 

* * * 

Mr. J. C. COLLIGAN has been appointed by the 
Executive Council of the National Institute for 
the Blind to succeed Mr. W. McG. EAGAR, 
C.B.E., M.A., as Secretary-General of the 
Institute when Mr. Eagar retires at the end of 
the year. Mr. Colligan joined the staff of the 
Institute in 1939 as Secretary of the Liverpool 
Branch, and since 1945 has been Assistant 
Secretary of the Institute. 

x ** * 

Mr. J. A. Goprrey, the Institute’s Chief 
Accountant, has been appointed Finance 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of the Institute 
as from Ist January, 1950. 

* * 


In announcing the awards in the Birthday 
Honours to people engaged in Blind Welfare 
activities, we much regret we omitted to record 
the award of M.B.E. to Mr. A. ANDREWS, 
Headmaster, Leeds Residential School for the 
Deaf and Partially Sighted. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Organ : 
20188 Karg-Elert—Seven Pastels (from the s. d. 
‘Take of Constance’”’), Op. 96 2 6 
Piano Duet : 
Mozart—Sonata in D, K.381— 
Primo Part ae es oe o 6 


20176 
Secondo Part at: oe i o 6 


20177 
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Dance : 3%. 'd. NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
20315 : ie SNe ea 5m | 35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ou’re orable, Song Fox-Trot o aan 
20313 sti bee aA te a Shady Nook, Song ie NORTHERN BRANCH 
20314 Tepper, S. and Brodsky, Rik ped 5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
pie ee a Blue Eagy, emg i ADDITIONS. 
: rere ye ep SF, oe Fiction : . Vols. 
20316 Winkler, F. orever an ver, one: ; Ayres, Ruby M.dhawine uletnide i 
Waliz ° 
Theory : Berkeley, Anthony. Mr. pe aes. S Problem ha 
20039 Scholes, Percy—Oxford Companion to Bes ges eee for Strings on 
tae oe Taos faenge rtiaterical Brand, Max. Night Horseman .. 
Sketches of Nationalism in Music Cheyney, Peter. Dance Without Music 
areata eee its Dickens, Monica. Joy and Josephine 


Dimbleby, Richard. Storm at the Hook 


Falkner, J. Meade. Lost Stradicarius .. 

Franken, Rose. Another Claudia 

Goudge, Elizabeth. Herb of Grace 

Hartley, J. M. The Way he 

Hodson, J. L. English Family .. 

Hone, Mitford. Sarah-Elizabeth 

Hutter, Catherine. The Outnumbered 

Kernan, Thomas. Now with the Morning Star 

Laski, Marghanita. Love on the Supertax 

Laverty, Maura. No More Than Human Js 

Mackenzie, Compton. North Wind of Love. 
Book II 

Manning, Olivia. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers, 
unless otherwise stated. . 


Lo! 
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Educational—Readers : 

Five Readers. Selected as class-books for the use 
of Schools for the Blind in Africa, these simple but 
interesting readers will be found suitable for all 


primary schools.. Each in intermediate size :— 
Growing Up. 


20206 The Plague of Locusts, by Maleolm Burr. The 
life story of the locust, in the ‘“‘ Simple Science Se sie sate ge tah eae 
in Simple English” series. 1 vol. 3s. 3d. F31. p trea ulig Me Macleod 0 WSU ee 

20207 The Clothes We Wear, by Enid McIntosh. 

All about cotton, een silks, wool and See la Pk What» Killed Christopher - 
rayon—in the same series. 1 vol. 3s. F27. . 

20208 Ingwe the Leopard and other Stories, by Remenham, John. Lurking Shadow 4 

H. W. D. Longden. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. Fas. Stokes, Cedric. Staffordshire Assassins 4 
: Sutton, Graham.. Shepherds’ Warnin 5 

20210 Gazan the Warthog, by Dorothy Martin. Es y ; 8 
1 vol. 4s. F38. iltman, M. H. Goodbye to Lilly House é 7 
Animal stories, both books being from the Wallace, Kathleen. Time Changes the Tune .. 4 
series, ‘‘ Oxford Story Readers for Africa.” Wallace, Kathleen. Triple Mirror : : 

20209 Talking Woman, by J. K. MacKenzie. Fables Wheatley, Dennis. Man Who Missed the War 
of Africa. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. F33. Wodehouse, P. G. Money in the Bank 4 4 

Yarby, Frank. Foxes of Harrow ; 9 

Fiction—Juvenile : Young, E. H. Chatterton Square 6 

20162 Star Stories for Boys and Girls, No. 4, ‘‘ The— Religion : 

Scholarship-Set,’’ by Winifred Norling. How Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Open Door 2 
the scholarship girls found their feet at the Hughson, Shirley C. Wine of God i I 
snobbish Mumford Manor School. Magazine Van Zeller, Hubert. We Die Standing Up 3, 
style Pamphlet.e 1s. 3d. Sociology : 

20172-5 Black Ivory, by Norman Collins. A tremen- Williams, Francis. Press, Parliament and 
dous story of adventure, mutiny and high- Peoplene 43 7 =f rh ite ee 
jacking on the high seas. 3 vols. 6s. 6d. Language—English : : 
per vol. Froo. Strong, L. A. G.. Tongue in Your Head sane > ae 


MOON BOOKS. 
The Last Enemy, by Richard Hillary. 
4 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol., net, 


Natural Science : 
Fisher, James. 
Francon, Julien. Mind of the Bees 


4950-4953 3 
or 2 

Lockley, R. M. Letters from Skokholm a: 4 
3 

= 


Watching Birds 


Useful Arts—Agriculture : 
Kitchen, Fred. Brother to the Ox 
Kitchen, Fred. Settlers in England 
Fine Arts : 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 


RECORDED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE: Binyon, Lawrence. Flight of the Dragon mm I 
mae No. of Bridges-Adams, W. Looking at a Play * I 
Fiction : vecovds. Russell, Thomas. . Philharmonic Decade 
Chesterton, G. K. The Man Who was Prose Literature : 

Thursday : » joe Buxton, Charles Roden. Prophets of Heaven 
Cole, Jackson. The V alley of Revenge eH a ®. and Hell .. NA he ta ‘ane 
du Maurier, Daphne. Hungry Hill .. i ogg Sampson, George. Concise Cambridge History 
Mitford, Mary R. Our Village METH of English Literature— wees 
Philpotts, Eden. The Fall ‘of the House of Part I (Chaps. 1-3) 5 

Heron nite ; La Part V (Chaps. 14-15) 7 
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“History : Vols, 
- De la Roche, Mazo. Quebec, Historic hae it 4 
Jesse, F. Tennyson. Story of Burma .. 3 
‘Lindsay, Philip. Hampton Court 6 


Evolution ot Modern 
Peay ie eh che 3 he Ey ‘i 
1939-45 : 
Fergusson, Bernard. Wild Green Earth 6 
Jacob, Alaric. Traveller’s War = Sait Ales) 
6 


Whyte, Arthur oe 


Rainier, Peter W. Pipeline to Battle 
Taylor, J. E. Northern Escort 
Wavell,. Field-Marshal Viscount. 


~ Speaking | 
Generally By ee 


British Topography : 


3 
Bone, James. London Echoing at ae OPN, 


' Travel : 


Pohl, Victor. Bushveld Adventures .. if 2 


f Biography : 


‘ 


Coupland, Sir Reginald. Wilberforce nor sarse TO 
Rigby, Charles. John Barbirolli : es 3 
Sitwell, Osbert. Left Hand, Right Hand Dart fe ea 2) 


- Juvenile Fiction : 


Clark, Elizabeth. Twilight and Fireside 2 
Forrest, Carol. Patteran Patrol ats 2 
James, Grace. John and Mary at Riverton .. 3 
Krall, Bertha C. (editor). Primary Tales I 


~ Juvenile Non-Fiction : 


eid 
‘ 


F 


Braddy, Nella. Son of Empire .. aga te th 
Grade i 
Beechcroft, T. O. Glass of Stout -_ A I 
Beechcroft, T. O. Half-Mile I 
Beechcroft, T. O. He Wanted a Pear Tree ae © 
Beechcroft, T. O. If You Can’t be Good, be 
Cautious .. : I 
Beechcroft, T. O. lodide it in Hut CG 4 I 
Beechcroft, T. O. Job at Staedtler’s I 
Beechcroft, T. O. May Day Celebration I 
Beechcroft, T. O. Mother is so Wilful .. I 
Beechcroft, T. O. Old Hard I 
Beechcroft, T. O. Three Priests I 
Bennett, Arnold. Baby’s Bath I 
Bennett, Arnold. Death of Simon Fuge I 
Bottome, Phyllis. London Pride be 4 
Dickens, Charles. Story of the Bagman’s Uncle I 
Goudge, Elizabeth. Ikon on the Wall, and 
Other Stories : ; 5 
London, Jack. The Apostate I 


Melville, Herman. Death of a alah Whale Tt 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 

5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 


The Annual Braille Reading Competition will be 
held in Manchester on Saturday, October 8th, 1949, 
starting at 9 a.m. 

Unrehearsed passages will be read and prizes will 
be awarded in each class but should the entries in 
any class be very limited prizes will only be awarded 
if merited. 

The ‘‘ Mouat Jones’ Cup is open to competitors 
of Class I. 

The ‘‘ Blanesburgh ’”’ Cup can be competed for by 


entrants of Classes II, III and IV, and it will be 
- awarded for the best reading of a passage from 
' “ Oliver Twist,” 


by Charles Dickens. 
The ‘‘ Whitehead ’. Schools Cup is’ open for com- 


“petition by teams entered by schools in Class V, and 


The “‘ Conway ”’ Schools Cup is open for competition 
by teams entered by schools in Class VI, 


August 15th, 1949 
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Competitors will be divided into the following 
Classes :— 
Adults : 

Advanced readers for the ‘“‘ Mouat Jones ”’ 


Cup. 
Class i. Advanced readers. 


Class II. Other readers. 
Class III. Readers who have learnt to read Braille 
during the past five years. 
Juniors : 
Class IV. Readers aged 17-20. 
Class V. ~Readers aged 13-16. 
Class VI. Children aged 9-12. 


Class VII: Children under 9 years of age. 

Competitors in Class VII may read contracted or 
uncontracted Braille. 

Intending competitors should: send in their names 
to the Branch Secretary, National Library for the 
Blind, 5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3, before 
Saturday, September 24th, 1949, stating in which 
Class they wish to enter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 558.) 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND. 
St. George’s Road, Bristol. 

Applications are invited for the post of Foreman 
to basket department (approx. 20 planks). Date 
commence 3rd October. Pensionable service. Apply, 
giving details of age, experience, qualifications, present 
salary, etc., to the General Superintendent. 


SOUTH DEVON AND CORNWALL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND, PLYMOUTH. 

Basket maker, sighted, thoroughly experienced 
in general work wanted as Working Foreman. 
Applications, stating age, experience and accompanied 
by copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
Superintendent. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE. 
Assistant Home Teachers of the Blind. 

Applications are invited from persons over the age 
of 21 years, interested in Social Welfare, for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Home Teachers of the Blind. 

The appointments are subject to a probationary 
period of two years during which facilities will be 
afforded by the Council to enable successful candidates 
to obtain thé Home Teachers’ Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and upon qualification will 
be considered for permanent appointment to the 
Council’s staff of Home Teachers of the Blind, subject 
to a written undertaking being given to remain in the 
service of the Council for a period of at least two years. 

The salary payable during the probationary period 
will be in accordance with the General Division of the 
National Joint Council’s Scale which rises according 
to age to £308 per annum at 32 years of age. 

These appointments could be undertaken by suitable 
Registered Disabled Persons, 

Persons appointed will be required to pass a Medical 
Examination and will be subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Application forms, obtainable from the County 
Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, 


‘Derby, are to be returned as soon as possible. 


H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
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FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED in 
Ashford or Canterbury (one double room and one 
single, plus use of kitchen) for blind man with wife 
and daughter. Moderate terms. Write, ‘‘ E.W:’, c/o 
Editor, THE NEw BEacon, 224, Great Portland 
treet, Wax. 


HOME TEACHER for the Blind required:in Welfare 
Department of Middlesex County Council to serve in 
area of county required. Applicants should possess 
Home Teacher’s Certificate of College of Teachers of 
the Blind, or pass within two years of appointment. 
Failure terminates appointment unless agreed by 
County Council. Experience or knowledge of handi- 
capped classes other than blind an advantage. Salary— 
Certificated, A.P.T. I, {420 x £15—4465 p.a.—Un- 
certificated, Misc. Division I, £345 X £15—£390 p.a. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
three references, to The Clerk of the County Council 
(C/W), Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1, within fourteen 
days of publication (quoting F.g15 N.B.). Canvassing 
disqualifies. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind 

Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher for the Blind. Salary and conditions of 
service in accordance with Grade I of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council's scales. The appointment will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, and the successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, Should be forwarded to the undersigned 
not later than the 7th. September, 1949. 


Shire Hall, 
Castle Hill, CHARLES PHYTHIAN, 
Cambridge. Clerk of the County Council. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Public Health Department— Welfare Services. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
two Home Teachers of the Blind for the Lowestoft 
_ and Leiston areas at a salary of £390 « £15—£435 
per annum. The appointment is superannuable. 

Applicants must possess the Home _ Teacher’s 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind 
and preference will be given to applicants who have 
had extensive experience also with the deaf and dumb. 
The commencing salary may be fixed at the maximum, 
having regard to qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicants. 

Ability to drive a motor car is essential and for the 
use of the successful applicant’s own car a travelling 
allowance in accordance with the Council’s scale will 
be paid, but if necessary a car will be provided by 
the Council for official use. 

Successful applicants will be expected to reside in 
the Lowestoft and Leiston areas. 

There is no form of application, but full details, 
with the names and addresses of two referees, should 
be sent to the County Medical. Officer, County Hall, 
Ipswich, within 14 days of appearance of this-advertise- 
ment. 

G. C. LIGHTFOOT, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., 


Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. Students — 
desirous of obtaining instruction and guidance to — 
assist their preparation for this Examination are 
invited to apply for terms and particulars of a 
Correspondence Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birming-— 


ham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17 (enclosing 24d. 


ledge offered at moderate terms. 
COUNTY LONDONDERRY COUNTY WELFARE 


COMMITTEE. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 


The above Committee invites applications from 
qualified women for the appointment of Home Teacher — 


for the Blind. Applicants must hold the Home 


Teacher’s Certificate of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind and must .be prepared to carry out the ~ 
duties assigned to her by the Welfare Committee, | 
which may include some work with other types of 


handicapped persons, and work from whichever centre 
in the County the Committee may decide. 


stamp). — 
Refresher Courses in Braille and Professional Know- — 


The salary offered is £390 x {15—£435 inclusive. | 
Other conditions of service will be those of Londonderry | 
County Council, details of whieh may be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
Applications stating age, experience, present appoint- 


ment and copies of two recent testmionials should — 
reach -this office not later than Thursday, September 


Ist, 1949. 

1, Institution Road, 
Coleraine, 

County Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland. 


V. M. GRIFFITH, 
Secretary. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE. 
SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher for the Blind. 


The person appointed, if holding the Home Teacher’s — 


Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, 
will be remunerated in accordance with Grade A.P.T.1 
of the National Joint Council’s Scale, 1.e., £390 x £15 
—f435 per annum inclusive. 

The other terms and conditions of service shall 


conform with the terms'and conditions of service of 


the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative, Professional, Technical and Clerical 


Services and the appointment will be subject to the | 
provisions of the Local Government Superannuation — 


Act, 1937, the successful applicant undergoing a 


- Medical examination, and the terms and conditions 
of service as applied by the Borough Council to their 


official staff. 
A certificated person with genuine interest and 


experience in blind welfare work might be accepted | 
if such person were to qualify within two years of | 
in which case such person shall be | 
remunerated at such rate per annum and be employed | 
on such terms and conditions of service so far as may | 
be applicable. thereto and conforming with those set | 


appointment, 


out above. 


Applications, Hatleie age, 


Town Hall, Bootle, 


28th July, 1949. Town Clerk. . 


qualifications and ex- 4 
-perience, with not. more than three testimonials, 
‘should reach the SES by Saturday, 3tdy) 
September, 1949. 
Hekern PARTINGTON, ees || 
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SPORT NEWS FOR THE DEAF-BLIND 


By JOHN E. DENNIS. 


R. JOSEPH KIRCHIN, of Liverpool, began it all about the end of 1946 when he 
asked Miss Frieda Le Pla, of Beaconsfield, to inquire for someone who would help 
him to become more up to date with certain aspects of sport. Miss Le Pla 
forwarded the request to Mr. G. V. Wingfield Digby, of Boscombe (whose secretarial 
helper I then was), with whom she had recently become acquainted after reading 
his article ““ Nightmare,’ in THE NEw Beacon. Neither Mr. Digby nor myself had 
heard of the Deaf-Blind cause or of its members’ particular difficulties and require- 
ments until then. He accordingly began to send Mr. Kirchin the League football 

“results and also the current Test cricket scoreboards, myself dictating from the newspapers. Mr. 

Kirchin had also asked for the names of the various holders of British and Empire boxing titles, weight 

_ by weight, and of the county which had won the previous season’s cricket championship, and I had 

undertaken to obtain them. I did so, simply by writing to the B.B.C., who courteously sent me a 
complete typed list. I brailled this myself-for dispatch to Liverpool. 

It was not long before Mr. Digby was sending Mr. Kirchin the cricket (I dictating), in which he 

~ himself was interested: and I, the League football and current boxing which Mr. Digby then found 

rather dull. But this duplication of effort was uneconomic and, besides, Mr. Digby was beginning his 

_ Radio Report (which has now become well known and has passed its century) for Miss Le Pla and her 

_ deaf-blind circle. So I took over all the sport, cricket as well. The first complete number of this of 

| which I have record was posted on r8th December, 1946. 

- Given thus a free hand, I began to send Mr. Kirchin not only the bare sporting results but also 

| descriptive matter and gossip. He simplified things for me by saying that he only wanted First 

7 _ Division football—with especial reference to his two home teams, Liverpool and Everton ; Test cricket, 


hot county matches ; and professional, not amateur boxing —although he himself had been an amateur 
_ boxer in hearing-sighted days. He indicated that otherwise he was interested in all sport. 
re At first I compiled my “‘ News ” every week, but later I found it more convenient to send it roughly 
=e a fortnight. Before I discuss the contents of a typical number, I will describe the format. ; 
I began by brailling on glazed Country Life paper, several thicknesses, full size: but telling Mr. , 
i ‘Kirchin that if he wanted to pass it on to another reader or readers I would substitute manila 
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Eventually he did this, and I _ changed 


accordingly. Later, for my own convenience, 
I began to braille the issues on half instead of 
whole sheets—so that I could post the result in 
the pillar-box near my front gate instead of 
taking it up a long hill to the post office. I 
have asked two of my readers which form they 
prefer, and they “plump” for the half size 
which is, they tell me, easier to handle and 
recognise. I soon dropped the practice of 
joining the pages with a _ bifurcated brass 
fastener at the top left-hand corner, in favour 
of stitching down the binding margin. It is 
interesting that Mr. Digby has copied my 
format in both these respects, though we fasten 
the half-sheets differently in detail. For my 
part I have adopted two of {his ideas: a simple 
list of contents to each issue ; and the starting 
of each subject indented on a separate line, 
filling up the empty part of the preceding line 
with a row of middle-C’s. It was his idea, too, 
to separate news items of one subject with a 
single detached AR poetry sign—though I 
daresay an asterisk would serve just as well. 
I now put protective covers at either end, cut 
from old interpointed journals. 

A full-size manilla sheet, used with an interline 
Stainsby, has eighteen lines of Braille a side, 
thirty-six altogether, but the upper half does 
not carry as many lines as the lower half— 
because of the design of the machine. When 
a full sheet is divided into two half sheets a 
line from each half-size page (or four from a 
whole sheet), is lost To cancel this loss I 
laboriously “ forced’ a line at the top of each 
half-size page; I did this after the rest was 
completed, going back to insert the line I had 
carefully marked in the text. This method 
conserved manilla but “held up the action ”’ 
badly. Then I discovered that if one tore a 
full-size sheet into two, slightly off centre, one 
could braille an extra line at the foot of the 
larger half, on one side. I still do this though 
I no longer trouble to “force’’ lines at the top. 
(I do not use page headings, though, of course, 
I number odd pages.) 

The most tiring part of my production to me 
is the detailed going through of the week’s 
or two weeks’ sport in the newspaper : choosing 
items or articles, and marking them in ink under 
different initial letters (A for ‘“‘ association 
football’; B for “ boxing”; C for “ cricket 
or anything else’). This usually takes longer 
than the actual brailling. It is easier, on test, 
to “ lift’ material intact than to rewrite the 
gist of it: the newspaper journalists themselves 
have to condense to save newsprint—I cannot 
hope to beat them at their own job ! 
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. articles, 
Continental Tour matches, have to be relied — 
During the season I give First Division — 


adem 
Summer is off-season for football, so there 1 


General — 
and @ 


are no League or Cup results to give. 
news of player transfers, 


upon. 
and Cup results, League-order and top goal- 


scorer tables, transfer news and general gossip— ~ 


especially relating to Everton and Liverpool. 


Boxing is not seasonal and something is © 


nearly always in the air: news of forthcoming 


fights, fight reports or commentaries, talk about — | 
I specially — 


personalities and “‘ shop ”’ generally. 


look out for reminiscent articles about, or 


interviews with, old-timers—folk with whose 
names my readers may have been familiar in 
sighted days. This is a fundamental require- 
ment—not merely as regards boxing. 

Under cricket I try to give more than the 
mere Test scoreboards: some sort of match 
commentary or summing up, which may involve 
original writing as well as editing. Although 
I do not now give results of county matches 
(not even of Lancashire!) I do periodically 
give the county championship tables. 

I know practically nothing about golf, tennis, 
horseracing, etc., so _ cannot select = tne 
“important ”’ results beyond obvious ones of 
popular interest like. the Derby, the Grand 
National and the Boat Race. 
leave the remainder alone unless some pictures- 
queness strikes me—such as Gordon Richards’s 
run of ill luck culminating in his fall at Brighton ; 
or the doings of Mrs. “‘ Babe’”’ Zaharias, the 
American golf wonder. I aim always at®the 
picturesque as another fundamental—such as 
giving the racing colours worn by the Derby 
jockeys. 

I also aim at the authoritative: which is why 
I turned to The Motor Cycle for my Isle of Man 
T.T. report ; the London dailies do not consider 
this from the sporting angle but from the 
sensational, which gives an unbalanced picture. 
I confess that I include the T.T. primarily for 
my own Satisfaction, but I think it is also true 
that any account of other people’s honest out- 
door enthusiasms helps the deaf-blind reader 
imaginatively: it is the next best to 
participating—or being able to refuse to 
participate !—himself. 

Where exceptional subjects are concerned— 
such as the Olympic Games—I have to pick 
and choose carefully ; I cannot possibly braille 
all the results. Of last year’s Olympiad, I 
gave the “story’’ of the kindling of the torch 
in Greece—an olive branch ignited by the sun’s 
rays ; the carrying of the flame to England by 
relays of runners or by ship; the King’s formal 
opening of the Games at Wembley. 


) 


In general I | 


T gave one | 


or two descriptive paragraphs and articles, 
such as of Maureen Gardner’s hurdling dead- 


q 


~ 
ay 


heat with Fanny Blankers-Coen; the heroic 
_ Marathon finish; the yachting in Tor Bay. 
And I gave the summing-up articles. Of event 


results, I merely gave those finals in which 


British or Empire contestants were the victors 
- or were placed. 

__ Every main subject—whether football, box- 
Ing, cricket, Olympic games, or inter-’Varsity 
_boat-race—is dealt with separately, and each 
has its items given chronologically with their 
dates. — 

_ Another fundamental of my ‘“‘ Sport News ” 
is the not leaving any loose ends hanging out, 
the always satisfying of curiosity which I-may 
previously have aroused. I try to put into 
effect the maxims contained in the second half 


_ of “The Reader Over Your Shoulder,” by 


_ Robert Graves and Alan Hodge—which book T 


was privileged to see in production. For 


_ example, I was careful to round off the Gordon 
_ Richards 


“story”’ by reporting, when it 
occurred, his happy return to winning form. I 
_always give the sequel to a news item if there is 
one, such as the biographical sketch of the 


» youthful Malcolm Hilton to follow up the news 


_ of his twice bowling Bradman out. 


I try not to employ “ padding”: everything 


, must pull its weight. But comprehensiveness 
| is also essential, so I try not to omit anything 
| of importance. 


The length of my ‘‘ Sport News”’ varies. I 


_ remember one issue of only forty half-size pages, 
_ but I remember another of well over a hundred. 
_,Perhaps seventy-two might be called the 


_ average, equivalent to eighteen full-size sheets. . 


__ I have wished my public were larger. I 
believe I have only about eight readers, but I do 
not know for certain. Last year I tried to trace 
_them : I fastened a number of easily-detachable 
addressed postcards to the front cover of the 


_Igth July issue, No. 51, and included a note 


C 


in the text to ask readers each to take a card, 
braille their name and address and a brief 
criticism thereon, and post it. But only three 
cards eventually came to hand: and two of 
_ these were from Mr. Kirchin and Mr. Parkinson 
{the former’s hearing-blind Home Teacher), 


_ both of whom I had personally met and with 


often ! 


4 whose opinion I was therefore acquainted. This 
negligible result was disheartening because 


Thad wanted to discover what views the average 
deaf-blind had about an_ officially-produced 
Sports Bulletin—could the N.I.B. be in a position 
‘to publish one. The only actual suggestion I 
received was that the News should come more 
It was flattering to know that my 
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effort was appreciated, but this did not carry 
me far: the “ Sport News” was a “‘ Liverpool 
edition ’’ so it was only reasonable that a 
Liverpool audience should find it of interest. 
I had wanted to know how it struck a. 
“foreigner.’’ As it is, I must depend upon 
my own judgment for my conclusions. | 


- I have received courteous letters from both 
the Sports Editor of The Daily Express and the 
Editor of The Motor Cycle which convince me 


‘that the official undertaking of such a Bulletin 


would not at any rate meet with hindrance from 
the professionals. Indeed, I think they would 
supply help or advice if consulted. 


I will close with a few general remarks as to 
the form which I think a regular Braille Sports 
Bulletin should take—if it ever did materialise 
as an N.I.B. publication :— 


1. It should be drawn up impartially, 
with a national not a local outlook. 

2. It should be published weekly so that 
its news should be as up to date as possible. 

3. Its cost should be low. Perhaps it 
should be issued free to the deaf-blind; 
at a small cost to others. 

4. It should have a separate editor. 

5. It should be produced primarily for 
the deaf-blind who cannot supplement their 
reading with radio listening : colour should 
therefore be taken into account as well as 
information. : 

6. Although there are other Blind Wel- 
fare societies, it should be made and 
distributed by the N.I.B. which has the 
right facilities and organisation. , 


Contents will not easily be decided upon. 
The sport pages of The Times Weekly Edition 
might be taken as a model—or it might be 
possible to come to an agreement with that 
journal whereby the pages are brailled as they 
stand. But the Isle of Man T.T. report should 
still preferably be summarised from The Motor 
Cycle—nothing less than the “Blue ’Un” 
would satisfy an enthusiast! Authoritative 
news is more important than opinion. 


The best general plan might be to give The 
Times Weekly Edition reports entire—including, 
of course, all the football and not merely Division 
One: plus a “ Question and Answer ”’ section 
to cover special matters to suit individual 
readers. By omitting anticipatory gossip and 
amusing irrelevancies the journal would lose in 
colour, but I think such could partly be made 
good by an answers-to-correspondents feature, 
if sympathetically and knowledgeably handled. 

Perhaps readers of THE NEW BEACON who 
have first-hand acquaintance—hearsay will not 
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do—with deaf-blind sport fans, may be able to 
offer other suggestions. 

As Mr. Kirchin has implied in a letter quoted 
in the December, 1948, issue of ‘THE NEW 
BEACON, my own “ Sport News” can now for 


HOME 


Opening of William Tate Home for the Deaf- 
Blind.—The lease of ‘“‘ Westlands,” the National 
Institute’s Home for the Deaf-Blind at Harro- 
gate, having expired, the National Institute 
acquired a house, formerly a hotel, in Queen 
Parade, Harrogate, to which all residents at 
“Westlands ” were transferred on the 27th May. 

This Home, to be known as the William Tate 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, was officially opened 
on the 29th June by Alderman Mrs. K. 
Chambers, J.P., Chairman of the Homes 
Committee of the National Institute. The 
Mayor of Harrogate, Councillor Mrs. M. Fisher, 
J.P., was in the Chair. 

Mrs. Chambers, in declaring the Home opened, 
paid great tribute to the late Mr. William Tate 
whose name it bears and whose devoted and 
life-long services to the deaf-blind are com- 
* memorated by a tablet in the entrance hall. She 
expressed appreciation of the care given to the 
residents by the Matron, Miss A. Fildes, and her 
assistant, Mr. P. Lowe, and of the splendid 
work they had done in preparing the Home so 
quickly for the reception of the deaf-blind men 
and women. Members of the staff and volun- 
tary helpers interpreted the speeches to the 
deaf-blind residents by means of the manual 
alphabet, and two of the residents, Miss M. 
Royston and Miss F. Hallam, presented bouquets 
to the Mayor and Mrs. Chambers. 

After the Home had been formally opened by 
Mrs. Chambers and the tablet to the memory 
of the late Mr. Tate had been unveiled by his 
daughter, Mrs. L. E. Oates, the residents of the 
Home and the guests had tea, which had been 
specially prepared for them by the Matron and 
her staff and members of the Harrogate Toc H. 

_ The majority of the residents at Tate House 
have single bed-sitting rooms, the remainder 
being accommodated in rooms with not more 
than two beds. There are two sunny lounges, 
a large dining room, staff rooms, and a craft 
room, where the residents can pursue their 
various handicrafts, such as weaving, basket 
making, leather work, etc. The garden has a 
paved terrace, to which the residents have 
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personal reasons only be compiled intermittently, q | 
with long gaps—sometimes of several months— 
So for him and his friends the 


between issues. 
question of an official Sports Bulletin becomes 
urgent. ie Gils meas Fhe 


access from the lounges and where they can sit 

and enjoy the sunshine to the fullest extent. 
Among those present at the opening were 

Mr. F. E. Adams, Chairman, and Mr. F. Bradley, 


Hon. Secretary of the Harrogate Society for ; 


the Blind; Alderman N. Garrow, Chairman, 
General Purposes Committee, Mr. Alfred Lear, 
Vice-Chairman, .Homes Committee, and Mr. 
W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General, of the 
National Institute for, the Blind; Alderman 
H. J. Bambridge; Mr. J. Challinor, Secretary, 


North Regional Association for the Blind; . 
Mrs. E. M. Palmer, Hon. Secretary, Fellowship 


House Social Committee; Miss V. Spenser 
Wilkinson,. Secretary, Southern | 
Association for the Blind ; and many prominent 
members of the Yorkshire Welfare Committees 
and Associations for the Blind. | 


Play Garden for Blind Children Opened.— 


Mr. Wilfred Pickles opened, last month, the 
play garden named after him at the North-West 


primary school for blind children at Wavertree, 


Liverpool. | 


The play garden, with all the playthings - | 


normally-sighted children have in parks, has 
fulfilled a 25-year dream of the headmaster, . 
Mr. C. V. H. Egerton-Green. Funds for it 
were provided by the Wilfred Pickles annual 
appeal for crippled and invalid children. 


Guide Dogs Extension Opened.—Last month, — 


Mr. Anthony Eden, M.P., officjally opened five 
new bays of kennels at the Training Centre. at 


Leamington of the Guide Dogs for the Blind — 


Association. Mr. Eden said he had been asked 


to speak for many causes, but none touched — 
his imagination more keenly than this. brave 


work. The building of the new kennels was due 


to the courage and determination of a blind | 
Reading lady, Miss Doris Archer, whose dog, 
Sam, was being commemorated in the scheme. 
With the help of the Mayor of Reading, more | 
than £6,000 had been collected. So great was 
the demand for these guides, said Mr. Eden, | 


and so long the waiting list (there were more 
than 300) that expansion must go on. 
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_ _ Mr. Eden:paid a special tribute to Captain N. 
_ Liakhoff, who, he said, had devoted his life to 


_ the work of improving methods of training so’ 


that guide dog and blind person could act as a 
unit. Under the egis of the Association, 
superb animals were being trained so that blind 
_ men and women had been able to build up a 

confidence enabling them to say with St. Paul, 
“We walk by faith, not by sight.”’ 


Mary Jane Lovell Centenary.—In connection 


with the centenary of the birth of Miss Mary Jane 
Lovell, the Lovell Society for the Blind of 
Palestine is planning to hold a day of thanks- 
giving on November 30th, 1949. Miss Lovell, 
who gave her life to teaching the blind in 
Palestine, translated the Bible into Braille for 
the Arabs. Those who met her, and friends who 
knew her, are requested to send any interesting 


_ facts concerning her to Mr. C. R. Clothier, Hon. 


B Secretary, Lovell Society, ‘250, Coastal 

Chambers, 172, Buckingham Palace Road; 
S.W.1. | : , : 
_ Deaf-Blind Party at House of Commons.— 
A party of 40 deaf-blind people from all parts of 
_ England were taken over the House of Commons 
on 2nd July by Mr. Edward Evans, M.P. They 
were keenly interested and asked many 
questions. 


Barking Blind Club.—It is hoped to make a 
start on the building of the permanent head- 
quarters for Barking Blind Club this year, 
- Councillor Mrs. E. G. Law, the chairman, told 
members at the club’s third annual general 
_ meeting last month. 

_ Mrs. Law said that after overcoming the club’s 
initial difficulty of getting in touch with the 
blind people of Barking, progress had been so 
great that the committee was beginning to 
wonder where it could accommodate all the 
Merentberss Pe | Fa eR 
“We are having new members flooding in 
every week,” she said. 


Jewish Home for the Blind.—The foundation 
_ stone of the new wing of the Jewish Home for 
the Blind at “‘ Rokefield,’’ Wescott, near Dork- 
ing, was laid last month, by Mrs. James A. 
de Rothschild, M.B.E. Over 500 guests, includ- 
ing the Chief Rabbi and Mrs. Brodie, were 
_ present. 
, Mr. Leonard M. Alfred, Vice-President of the 
Jewish Blind Society, said that the cost of 
_ building and equipping the new wing was 
_ £50,000. Thirty-four additional residents were 
_ to be admitted when the wing was completed. 


_ The dedication was read by the Chief Rabbi. 
_ He was pleased, he said, to learn that the people 
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- in the Home were called residents and guests, 


and he urged Anglo-Jewry to respond to the 
appeals of the Society for help for the afflicted. 


Scottish National Federation.—The annual 
conference of the Scottish National Federation 
for the Welfare of the Blind was held in Forfar 
last month in the Meffan Institute—Sir Harry 
Hope, Bt., of Kinnettles, presiding. ‘‘ Blind 
Welfare and the Home Teaching Service ”’ was 
the subject of an address by Mr. James Cormack, 
superintendent of the Edinburgh and South- 
East of Scotland Society for Teaching the Blind. 

Only specially trained and qualified persons, 
said Mr. Cormack, could give the necessary 
services to the blind, and only qualified persons 
would be employed on this work. The Edin- 
burgh Society was preparing Alwyn House, at 
Ceres, where it was hoped to train people for the 
work. Work at home by the blind could bring 
fmancial reward. 

Open industry offered another form of 
employment. In London, where there were 
light industries and placement officers, 74 per 
cent. of the blind population was working in 
open industry, while in Scotland, where there 
were few light industries, relatively great 
distances to be taken into account, and no 
special placements officers, only 34 per cent. of 
the blind population were engaged in open 
industry. 

At present there were only two holiday homes 
for the blind—at Edinburgh and Dundee— 
and these met only local needs. Other such 
homes were required. 

During the general debate which followed 
Mr. Wm. Edgar, Rosebank, Leslie, Fife, the 
president, made a strong plea for the employ- 
ment of more blind persons in industry. He 
said many managements were so sympathetic 
that they were afraid to employ a blind or 
partially blind person. There was compara- 
tively little danger once the blind person had 
been a day or two in the works. . 


Liverpool Catholic Blind Asylum and School.— 
Archbishop Downey inspected new equipment 
and methods of educating blind people at St. 
Vincents School, Liverpool, last month when he 
presided at the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Blind Asylum and School for the Blind and 
Partially Blind. 

His Grace referred to work now in progress, 
following recent legislation, which aims at the 
ultimate elimination of blindness and, in the 
meantime, of the improvement of the condition 
of blind people. 

A new wing has been opened in the school for 
children with partial sight. 
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West of England Institution.—Intention to 


move to a new site was mentioned at the annual 
meeting of West of England Institution for 
Instruction and Employment of the Blind, 
Exeter, by the President, Mr. S. R. E. Snow. 

When they would move no one could say, but 
_ they were in process of acquiring 1,400 acres at 
Countess Wear. 

Referring to the school, Mr. Snow said there 
was “ an extraordinarily-contented atmosphere ”’ 
about it, and he paid warm tribute to the Head 
Master-Superintendent and. Matron (Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Spencer Howard). 

At the end of March there were on the books 
59 boys and 35 girls.. There was a long waiting 
list for boys, but places had been found for all 
suitable girls from whom application was made. 

The school was now well established as one 
for the partially-sighted and the curriculum 
designed to make it as near that of a secondary 
modern school as possible. 


Hampshire Association—The Bishop of 
Southampton (the Rt. Rev. E. R. Morgan), 
President of the Hampshire Association for the 
Care of the Blind, was in the chair, at the annual 
meeting last month, and was supported by Mr. 
Lubbock, Miss E. N. Whittome 
Secretary), and Sir Stuart Fraser. 


Reviewing the year’s work, Mr. Lubbock 
_ recalled that last year they were not absolutely 
certain as to their future under the National 
Assistance Act. They knew that legislation 
then passed placed new responsibilities and 
powers in the hands of the County Council. 
The County Council was not only empowered but 
required by law to do things which they had 
not done before, but many of which had been 
done by the Association. As they had expected, 
however, the County Council had asked the 
Association to carry on with the work for them 
in regard to the care of the blind. They were 
starting on a new era of their activities. Far 
from there being any slackening in their 
voluntary work, he hoped that it would expand. 

Mr. L. S. Drake, blind Warden of the National 
Institute’s Homie of Recovery at Torquay, in 
the course of a very interesting address, gave an 
insight into the work which is being done at 
America Lodge to rehabilitate newly blinded 
people, and help them overcome the difficult 
period of re-adjustment. 


Methodist Services in Braille-—In a letter to 
the Methodist Recorder, the Rev. G. L. Treglown, 
M.B.E., a blind member of the National 
Institute’s Clerics Group Sub-Committee, draws 
attention to the Braille edition of the Com- 
munion Service and Order of Service for the 
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Baptism of Infants, contained in the Methodist 
Book of Offices, which has recently been 
published by the National Institute, with the: 


generous financial assistance of the Methodist 
Church. | 


“« The two services,”’ he writes, “‘ are contained: 


in one small Braille volume, beautifully bound 
in cloth, with three ribbon markers. The 
Communion Service has been so arranged that a 
blind Methodist in his pew can easily follow the 


service, just as his sighted friends do from the 


printed Order,” and he ends his letter with the 
suggestion : “‘ Why not give a copy to a blind 
member of your church who reads Braille ? ” 


Southern Regional Refresher Courses.—The — 
1950 Refresher Course for Home Teachers inthe 


Southern Region will be held by the Southern 
Regional Association for the Blind at Somerville 
College, Oxford, from July 22nd to 2oth. 

The report of the Courses held in May at 
Westham House, 
now available, and copies can be obtained from. 
the S.R.A.B. offices at 14, Howick Place, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Twenty-three Home Teachers. 


attended the first week’s Course and twenty, the 


second week, plus the six S.R.A.B. trainees. 
Many Home Teachers remarked that this was the 


best Refresher Course they had attended. Visits 
were made to the Guide Dogs Training Centre 


and the National Institute’s Sunshine Home at 


Leamington and also to the Stratford Memorial 7 


Theatre. 

The report includes an excellent and illumina-: 
tive analysis by Mr. Arthur Sculthorpe, of Peter- 
borough, renowned as the only deaf-blind person. 
who has broadcast, of ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Deaf-Blind.”’ 


FOREIGN NEWS 


U.S.A. Committee on Legislation for the | 


Blind.—A Committee consisting of Mr. A. L. 


Archibald, Executive Director of the American. ‘| 
National Federation of the Blind, Dr. Robert — 


Irwin, Executive Director of the American. 
Foundation for the Blind, and Mr. Peter Salmon, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, has been set up by these organisations 


with the aim of interpreting the views and — 


needs of the blind to United States Congressmen.. 
The organisations feel that 
Congressmen have been confused by conflicting 


reports on the needs and desires of the blind} 
and that as a result many Bills have failed to | 


pass into law. 


Barford, Warwickshire, is. 


in the past, — 


>| 


BEACON of 


VOLUNTARY EFFORT AND THE STATE 
* Debate in the House of Lords. 


% 
‘- 


N the House of Lords, on 22nd June, 
@ Viscount Samuel called attention to the 
A need for the encouragement of voluntary 


action to promote social progress, and 


__ moved for papers. 


He said that in between the individual and 
the State there were two factors. One was the 
family. The other factor was the large number 
of voluntary organisations which played so 
essential a part in the structure of our modern 
civilised society. That factor was linked with 
the question of the increase of leisure. The 


_ need for the work of voluntary organisations 
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was growing and their financial difficulties were 
also increasing. 

In Scotland there was an institution known 
as the Common Good, which was a number of 
funds originated by the Kings of Scotland 
in the Middle Ages and expanded during 
the centuries. The Government should be 
invited to introduce a general statute to provide 
a common good fund nationally in England, 
‘Wales, and Scotland, and locally in any town or 
county which desired to have one established. 
The central fund would be administered by 
national trustees, and the local funds either by 


- local trustees or the local authorities. 


As a first step the Government should under- 
take an inquiry into the whole question. It 
would be well if a Royal Commission or some 
other form of inquiry should be set up to 
investigate these matters. 

The Earl of Selkirk said that he hoped the 
Government would do more than pay lip 
service to the important work of voluntary 
organisations, and that there would be some 
practical expression of the value and assistance 
they looked to them to supply. He hoped the 
Government would make it clear that this 
was not, and never could be, a welfare State, 
and that there was ample opportunity for 
voluntary organisations. 


Lord Nathan said that. his experience as 


chairman of the Westminster group of hospitals 
was that all those, or nearly all those, who were 


_ formerly engaged in valuable voluntary service 


in connection with hospitals and the health 


“service had been found a suitable place for the 


exercise of their experience and activities: It 
was useful to find that there was nothing 
incompatible between a health service organised 
under a Government department and the 
voluntary work which did so much to humanise 
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what otherwise might become somewhat rigid. 

It was important that there should be a 
factual inquiry into the whole question of 
voluntary service. The facts were not suffi- 
ciently known, and, further, the subject of 
voluntary service was at present in the melting- 
pot. Those concerned in it should have an 
assurance that the Government looked with 
sympathy on their aspirations and activities. 

Lord Beveridge said that voluntary action 
for social progress was needed. In other 
words, private enterprise for social progress 
and the improvement of the conditions of life. 

One of the motives of voluntary action was 
mutual aid, of which the benefit societies were 
an example. Another motive for voluntary 
action was the philanthropic one, the social 
conscience, the desire to help others less happily 
placed than oneself. However much the State 
could help, philanthropy would still be needed. 
He agreed with the statement that “ pews a 
was not enough. 


There was a vital necessity for keeping alive 
voluntary action, but it was not going to be as 
easy as it had been to get people to do this 
kind of work. The fact that the State was 
doing so much led, in some quarters, to the 
idea that that was all that was needed. It 
should become the duty of all people to do 
something in the form of voluntary service. 
The Government by their actions could make 
it easy or. difficult for individuals to give 
voluntary service. 

The Bishop of Sheffield said he believed that 
experience proved that in a wide sphere of 
social services, especially those forms of social 
service which required dealing with the needs of 
human beings one by one, voluntary organisa- 
tions and voluntary action were preferable to 
statutory action. There was a danger of losing 
that personal desire to care for one’s neiganbour 
in the true and full sense of the word. 

Lord Ellenborough said that voluntary action 
would save administrative waste, promote the 
spirit of. public service and of self -help, and 
improve national character. 

Lord Amulree said there should not be too 
much planning of voluntary services, although 
there was a certain amount of overlapping which 
might be carefully dealt with. 

Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
said he repudiated the. welfare State in which all 
welfare was provided by the State itself, though ° 
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in other senses he applauded the conception. 


The Government. considered that the indi- 
vidual volunteer, the man who was proud. to 


serve the community for nothing, was one 
whose personal sense of mission inspired and 
elevated the whole democratic process. They 
were convinced that voluntary associations had 
rendered, and had to be encouraged to continue 
rendering, great and indispensable services to 
the community. He hoped this deliberate 
expression of the basic Governmental attitude 
would establish firmly in the public mind the 
value of voluntary service and, in particular, 
prove decisive for good with any citizens, 
young or old, who were thinking of joining or 
starting voluntary bodies but were wondering 
whether such activities were now really signi- 
ficant or needed, whether their own sacrifices 
were really wanted in the Britain of to-day. 
Democracy without voluntary exertion and 
idealism lost its soul. (Cheers.) All forms of 
democratic government were dependent on that 
same spirit, but the socialist form most of all. 
They were certain that, voluntary social service 
organisations had a part to play as essential 
in the future as any they had played in the past, 
and with the steady development of the social 
conscience they had to look to them as time 
went on to put even their own fine records in 
the shade. 

It was wrong to assume that the nationalisa- 
tion of any social service excluded the volunteer. 
For example no fewer than 10,000 men and 
women were serving without payment on the 
regional hospital boards and hospital manage- 
ment committees. They prided themselves 
on being a Government of planners, but had 
they a plan for encouraging voluntary organisa- 
tions and a fundamental unifying attitude, one of 
encouragement and anxiety to help? Most 
certainly. They had a series of flexible schemes 
by which the different branches of Government 
‘assisted the various voluntary societies to 
‘achieve the end which they had in common. 
But a‘single Government plan for promoting 
the kind of action whose whole raison d'etre was 
its freedom from external control would surely 
be a contradictionin terms. The State had to be 
immensely anxious to help but extremely 
sensitive and delicate about the manner in 
which its help was rendered. 

Social legislation bade fair to liquidate 
extreme poverty as it was known in the past, 
provided that they maintained and increased 
the national income. There was, in these 
‘circumstances, a disposition in some quarters 
‘to wonder whether voluntary organisations 
had not perhaps had their day and to suggest 
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that the State was ead: doing all they used 


to do and would soon be doing what they 


_ were doing now and doing it very much better. 


Any such easy-going approach was totally 


mistaken, and would be regarded as such by . 


any responsible Government in power. 

There. was at one time a real danger of a 
conflict between the champions of the statutory 
and voluntary principles. To-day there was a 
clearer recognition, to which the Government 
subscribed, of the truth that the statutory and 
veluntary social services were not contradictory 
but complementary, 

Statutory action gave effect to a. policy 
publicly approved; unless one was careful, 
moreover, it tended to become hedged round 
about with general rules. Voluntary action 
found it easier to express the social ideals of a 
minority, religious or other ; it embarked more 
readily on controversial experiments; it was 
more disposed to move ahead on general opinion; 


to modify universal regulations in the interests. . 


of a particular case. It sought to comply with 
the infimite variety of human taste and human. 
talent. 

Regarding the relationship between the State 
and voluntary bodies, Lord Beveridge had 
urged the need for co-operation and had 
described that as an accepted policy. It was 
certainly the policy of the Government. The 


expansion of the social service must on no 


account be allowed to result in the drying up — 


of voluntary effort. Both economy and the 
health of our society depended on strengthening 
and encouraging voluntary effort whenever 
possible rather than supplanting it. 

Large numbers of voluntary organisations. 
received financial assistance from the State. 
Generally speaking the policy of the Government 
was that a voluntary organisation should raise a. 
significant amount from voluntary sources as 
proof of its vitality. They regarded it as funda- 
mental that those concerned in the departments. 
with the administration of such grants should. 
encourage the voluntary character of the body 
aided and stimulate it in every reasonable way 
to maintain its flow of voluntary resources. — 

In connection with Lord Beveridge’s proposal 
that there should be a royal commission on 
charitable trusts, the Government agreed that 


‘something needed doing—and doing without 


delay. They undertook to inquire forthwith into: 
the steps appropriate and necessary to remedy 


a situation that was admitted on all sides to 
‘contain elements of waste, anachronisms, and / 


anomaly. 
After paying Heute to Tod Beveridge’ S 
book, ‘‘ Voluntary Action,” Lord Pakenham. 
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said’ he agreed that voluntarism must: be. 


an’ element in effective personal service. But 
that did not. mean that the Government 
distinguished as sharply as he did between the 
friendship and personal care to be expected from 
the volunteer and those to be expected from the 
official. 

‘They should not cling too rigidly to the old 
distinctions. To-day in a society where the two 
nations of Disraeli’s novel were all the time 
drawing closer together, the mutual-aid motive 
and the philanthropic motive must be expected 


to become ever more blurred. The voluntary 


societies of to-day and to-morrow must carry 
over all that was best in both those motives. 
So must the statutory bodies. On their side 
many voluntary bodies had much to learn from 
the official world in routine efficiency and proper 
remuneration for their employees. 

‘The partnership between statutory and 
voluntary bodies would always be intricate. 
As the cash minimum became more and more 
sécure and satisfactory, so more and more the 
emphasis for the voluntary effort would fall 
on the enrichment of the human personality 
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through the creation of community life, whether 
of old or young, or handicapped, or just ordinary 
middle-aged people. ‘Even 
became many years hence tremendously rich 
and prosperous, and even if at some Utopian 


moment finance hardly mattered’ to: anyone, 


the time would never come when that kind of 
enrichment of personality through community 
life would ever be superseded, because what 
people got from the State in the last resort 
could never do more than provide the conditions 
of living. On the other hand, that kind of 
voluntary action brought into existence by their 
own common effort of creation would be an 
immediate part of what they were intended for 
in the Divine providence ; it would be the stuff 
of life itself. (Cheers.) | 

Viscount Samuel expressed great satisfaction 
with Lord Pakenham’s answer and said that he 
would take steps to communicate with the 
voluntary organisations to see if they could get 
together a group of persons who, as a 
preliminary, might be taken into consultation 
by the Government _ in framing their future 


policy. 


SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION FOR THE BLIND 


Successful Experiment at Science Museum 


UNE has been hard on two very familiar 
and typical British notices: .“ please keep 
off the grass ’’ took a nasty knock recently 

7 at Hastings where a  municipally- 
designed garden actually invites blind people to 
invade the grass; and “please don’t touch ”’ 
sustained the severest shock of all at the Science 
Museum at South Kensington, when a special 
exhibition for the blind was staged and visitors 
were cordially requested, even pressed, to handle 
every accessible part of the sixty scientific and, 
in, many cases, highly valuable exhibits. 

.The idea for such an exhibition, the first of 
its kind ever to be staged in Great Britain and, 
so far as we know, in the world, occurred to 
Mr. G. Tilghman Richards, M.I.Mech.E., and a 
Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society. In 


addition to his work as a lecturer, averaging 


twenty public lectures a week, he is continually 
seeking to enlarge the scope of the Science 
Museum’s usefulness. He felt it was a public 
duty to endeavour to cater for the large blind 
population of the country. 

In collaboration with his colleagues, and in 
consultation, with officials of the National 
Institute for the Blind, he drew up a list of 
possible exhibits, from which sixty were finally 
chosen to figure in the experiment, 


Meanwhile, through all the available Braille 


publications and the columns of the daily and ; 


local papers, blind people were advised of the 
projected exhibition and invited to come either 
singly or in parties. Braille was to have a 
further hand in the preparations; all the 
descriptive labels for the exhibits were sent to 
Miss Glazebrook, at the National Institute for 
the Blind, for transcription so that each exhibit 
could have two labels, Braille on the left, and 
the official printed description, on the right, 
for the benefit of blind visitors’ guides, — 

Within a few minutes of the opening, at 
Io a.m. on Saturday, 11th June, the first blind 
visitor passed the turnstile. From then on, 
until the final closing at 6 in the evening on 
Sunday, 26th June, week-day and Sunday 
alike, there was never a moment when some 
individual or party was not examining the 
“please do touch” treasures of South Ken- 
sington. 

When people with scientific minds, such as 
the museum officers, make a selection which 
they call representative, one may take their 
word for it; and no doubt readers will agree 
with that description as they now accompany 
us on a brief armchair tour. 

Acoustics are represented by the exhibits 
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which greet the visitor on his entrance; they 
are the, Savart wheel which produces sound bya 


geared toothed wheel vibrating a piece of card, . 


and a set of three tuning forks of only slightly 
differing frequency to illustrate different beats. 
Then on to meteorology where many agile 
fingers have appraised, the fascinating spherical 
burning glass of the Campbell-Stokes sunshine 
recorder, and the intriguing revolving wind 
cups of the anemometer. 

Next comes measurement of time. Here area 
sinking bowl water clock, a garden sundial, and 
—an exhibit critically examined by many a 
Braille pocket-watch owner—-a very early 
horizontal-faced clock with studded dial for 
- the blind. } 

With difficulty we now skirt ae throng around 
the rail transport items: a remarkable model 
of the Pen-y-darran tram engine; a Six- 
coupled goods engine ; and a gantry with signals 
fully modelled to scale. Beyond this are hand 
implements of a distant age, including primitive 
flint chisels, side by side with a model helve and 
steam- hammer. 

We now come to four typewriter exhibits : 
an old but beautifully working Blickensderfer, 
a Crandall No. 3, a Hughes writing machine for 
the blind, and—a very popular exhibit—a 
working model illustrating the involved and 
ingenious action of the latest type of silent 
writer. From typewriter to printing: this 
section attracted every school boy (and “ older 
boys’ too) with its truly beautiful working 
models of the Caxton press and the latest, 
highly elaborate cylinder press. Appropriate 
neighbours were two models of paper-making 
apparatus which gave the opportunity to 
compare hand sieves with the Dandy Rolls 
as a means of imparting water-marks. 

If any sections of the exhibition worked 
overtime, they were the ones we are now 
approaching, road transport, steam engines 
and aircraft. There are models which have 
to be “felt to be believed” and, indeed, they 
were, particularly the lovely scale specimens of 
Meteor, Vampire, Hurricane, Spitfire and 
Typhoon aircraft. 3 | 
_ Models of ships and craft were among the 
\ prime favourites. It may well be that the true 
beauty of hull form is best appreciated by sense 
of touch alone. The models included the 
“ Fiery Cross,’ later withdrawn in favour of an 
intriguing Thames punt, a life-boat on carriage, 
a sloop and a merchant ship. 

To those lady members of the Press who 
enquired at the private view whether girls’ 
interests were being provided for, Mr. Richards 
was able to point to the textiles section where a 
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loom and a sewing-machine, were awaiting the 
visitors. 

The model loom and the hand spinning-wheel 
attracted not only the girls but many of the 
boys as well, some of whom managed to spin 
quite a respectable amount of yarn before 
passing on to the mine rescue apparatus and 
miners’ lamps which invariably enjoyed the close 
attention of both young and old. From here 
visitors passed on by way of a model adding 
machine and Aristotle’s Polyhedra to a full-size 
Rolls Royce Merlin aero engine—a fitting end- 
piece to a remarkable collection of exhibits. 

When asked for his impression of the reception 
accorded to this pioneer exhibition by blind 
people themselves, Mr. Richards answered: 
“ T can only tell you that all of them were almost 
embarrassingly grateful.” 


The Director of the Science Museum, Dr. H.- 


Shaw, holds the view that the hundreds who | 


came, given longer notice, would become 
thousands on a subsequent occasion. It is good 
news that your contributor brings from an 
interview with the Director—an exhibition on 
broader lines, in a larger section, and this time 
on the ground floor, is aeady, being planned for 
next summer. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


William Marks, at Weston-super-Mare, aged 
89. He devoted much of his time after his 
retirement to helping blind people. He and his 
late wife started Socials at Weston-super-Mare 
over forty years ago, and until his health failed, 
he attended these gatherings whenever possible. 
As he himself was blind, his advice and help to 
others without sight was invaluable, and he was 
greatly loved. He honoured the Somerset County 
Association for the Blind by becoming a Vice- 
President in 1934. 

John D. MacDiarmid, advocate in Aberdeen 
He rendered 
invaluable service to the blind of Scotland as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Aberdeen Town 


and County Association for the Teaching of the» | 
and of the Scottish 


Blind in their Homes, 
National Federation for the Welfare of the Blind. 
+H. G. Finch, Hon. Secretary of the Horn- 
church Social Service Association and founder of 
the Band of Union Club for the Blind.. One who 
knew him intimately said: ‘‘ We have lost one 
of the best friends the old people of this district 
ever had,”’ 
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5 HAPPY BLIND CHILDREN 
., NYONE who gets to know with some degree of intimacy the blind children at the Sunshine Home 
3 A Nursery Schools cannot fail to be convinced that they are really happy children—not compara- 
tively happy, as blind children go, but positively happy, like any group of seeing children 
who have been carefully reared and affectionately nurtured. 
They are to some extent the architects of their own happiness. They are such friendly little 
souls, and who can resist responding to a child’s proffer of friendship ? Only those who are not worth 
“it. One might suppose that lack of sight would render children more shy than usual of a stranger— 
_ a voice and a hand coming from nowhere, without warning. But in our experience, blind children 
_ are less shy of strangers than seeing children, provided the strangers are not themselves shy and have 
_ the gumption to open up a line of natural approach. One can scarcely describe or acquire the manner | 
_ and the matter of it ; they are both part of the lingua franca of the infant in all of us, however old, 
_.and constitute the key, forged in the courts of the morning, to the freemasonry of childhood. 
* Doubtless many grown-ups, possessed of the key, who live in or near a Sunshine Home, form 
most loving friendships with the fascinating and attractive little people who so readily cling to a 
strange, but not to an alien, hand. The quaint way they have of fumbling a little to get a firm and 
comfortable grip is enough to storm a heart and take sure possession of the affections—particularly 
_ when one pauses to think of all those sensitive, seeking, intensely vital fingers have to learn and do 
in life, and what immense importance it is going to be for them to gauge correctly what the strange 
: new hand, or new anything touched, exactly means or signifies. We may sometimes forget the 
_ constant of blindness in the delight of finding so completely normal a companionship in the prattle 
_ and play of a child frisking along by our side like an unleashed puppy, or hopping from subject to 
_subject like a glancing bird, till we are brought up against it again by the quick plunge of some darting 
question into the turbid pool of our carelessly visual talk. | 
Such questions are sharp reminders of the vagueness of colloquialisms, and bid us to mind our 
conversational p’s and q’s. Most children are inquisitive, but the blind children at the Sunshine 
_ Homes prove their mental vigour by piling questions on questions. Sometimes their minds seem 
to absorb and come to conclusions on verbal information as quickly as the eyes take in and classify 
visualinformation. Like a bee from flower-to flower the questions flit if, like honey, the replies sustain. 
' These children, too, are properly peremptory. Eric was told that his photograph had been taken, 
and after satisfying his curiosity as to why “ bangers ’’ were let off when a picture was taken indoors 
- and were not required when the picture was taken outdoors, he learnt that Mummie and Daddie 
_ would love to have a photo of him. “ Then I must have it to-morrow,” he commanded. “ But I 
say, old boy, they haven’t been made yet!” was the protest. ‘‘ Then mind you send me the picture 
_ the Thursday after next Thursday because that’s the day I’m going to see Mummie.”’ ; 
4 It would be interesting to know if the affectionate friendships which are formed between adults 
and children in the Sunshine Home days continue in the after years. The seeing adult and the 
_ sightless child can learn so much of the right attitude of each to the other that no one can doubt the: 
immense influence for good such mutual understanding would have if it could ripple onwards through 
Blind Welfare. Blind contributors to this journal have commented on their sense of the lack of this 
_ understanding when they have emerged from the cloister of education and training into the heedless 
- tussle and bustle of the struggle for existence, and they would probably agree that there could be no 
_ greater aid to the self-conscious and lonely blind adolescent than close relationships with sighted 
_ friends comparable, in warmth and wisdom of affection, to the ties that unite childhood and age. 
As the first Sunshine Home was opened over thirty years ago, there must be quite a number of “old 
_ boys” and “ old girls” who could tell, from an adult’s point of view, of the influence of the Sunshine 
' Homes on their characters and after-careers. Such stories would be of remarkable interest. Has 
_ the ‘“‘ Sunshine ”’ of the Homes, which indubitably exists, stayed in their lives? Or have “ those 
first affections and shadowy recollections’ been eradicated by the tares and thorns of later life ? 
Some of us keep with us all our lives long, as our most treasured possession, the remembrance of a 
_ ‘happy childhood, and it is not unreasonable to hope that to many a blind man and woman, now 
_and henceforth, the memories of the years they spent in the Sunshine Homes will always be the anchor 
of their faiths and beliefs and their shield against all reverses. THE EDITOR, 
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A Unified Braille Code. 
To the Editor. 


SIR seme have read. with interest "the article 
entitled ‘ “Braille Re-assessed,’’ which appeared 
in’ the April issue of your journal. I notice 
that a reference has been made to the attitude 
of the Government of India towards_ the 
movement for devising a unified Braille code 
for the world and to the growth of Uniform 
Indian Braille which is Ae standard Braille 
code for this country. I should like to take 
this opportunity of throwing some light on 
both these points. 


ape adaptation of Braille to Indian languages 


began in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. In the following three or four decades, 
about half a dozen Braille codes came into 
being as new schools for the blind were started 
in different parts of the country. Most of 
these codes were designed for local use and did 
not prove suitable for use on a national scale. 
The first attempt at devising a Uniform 
Braille Code for Indian languages was made 
by two British educationists, Messrs. Knowles 
and Garthwaite. Their code, entitled “‘ Oriental 
Braille,’ was published as early as 1902, but 
due to a variety of reasons, it did not gain 
countrywide recognition. Official initiative in 
this direction was taken for the first time in 
1922, when after hearing Mr. P. M. Advani, 
then Principal of the School for the Blind, 
Karachi, the Central Advisory Board. of 
Education recommended the drawing up of a 
Uniform Braille Code for the major Indian 
languages. A year later followed an unofficial 
conference of teachers and workers for the 
blind in Bombay which discussed at length 
the problem of designing a single Braille code 
for Indian languages, but, unfortunately, it 
adjourned without reaching a decision. 

After a lull of nearly twelve years, the question 
was again referred to the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1935, 1936 and 1938, 
but no decision was taken. In 1932, the 
National Institute for the Blind, London, had 
urged the Government of India to frame a 
common Braille code for Indian languages and 
to establish an up-to-date Braille printing press 
- in the country. The work could not, however, 
be undertaken then, owing. to the financial 
stringency prevailing in the country. 

In 1941, 
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_, and institutions interested in the welfare of 


the Central Advisory Board of. 


explore the possibility of evolving a unified | 
Education recommended that a Committee _ 


should be appoirited immediately to devise a 
Uniform Braille Code for the major Indian 
languages. Accordingly, a Committee of fourteen 
persons, including three blind persons, was 
appointed to deal with this intricate problem. 4 
Most of the members of the Committee were — 
distinguished linguists and teachers and workers 
for the blind. The Committee’ carefully con-— 
sidered the various points of view put forward 
by the protagonists of different schools and : 
laid down certain guiding principles for the’ 
drawing up of a Uniform Braille Code for 
Indian languages. The actual working out 
of the code was entrusted to an Expert Com=-— 
mittee consisting of two linguists and two 
sighted Braillists. One blind Braillist was. 
eventually taken on the Committee, but it- 
should be remembered that the task of the 
Expert.Committee was to work out a Uniform 
Braille Code strictly in accordance with the 
recommendations of its parent Committee. — 


Uniform Braille Code as drawn up by the 
Expert Committee was circulated to all the 
institutions for the blind in the country for 
their opinion and the comments received by 
the Government of India were generally 
favourable. Uniform Indian Braille was, 
therefore, approved by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1945. 


While there was general support for Uniform. 
Indian Braille, there were some experts who 
held a different view and drew up a code known 
as Standard Indian Braille based on. the 
principle of same sign for same sound in > 
Standard English Braille and Standard Indian 
Braille. Sir Clutha Mackenzie, who was the — 
most distinguished member of this group, 
held in April, 1946, discussions with the Expert — 
Committee about the relative merits of Standard — 
Indian Braille and Uniform Indian Braille. — 
They could not come to an agreed decision and — 
the matter was referred back to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in 1947. The 
Board has re-affirmed its approval of Uniform | 
Indian Braille and the Government of India 
accepted it as the standard Braille code for the | 
country and recommended its use in all the 
institutions for the blind. | 


Recently, following discussion with personsi| 


the blind, we have requested UNESCO to 


Braille code for the world and to consider 


BEACON - 
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whether Uniform Indian Braille could form 
the basis of such a code. 
we can devise by agreement a code which 
satisfies the divergent needs of all the major 
latiguage areas, it would be of very great 
advantage to the blind throughout the world. 
UNESCO has agreed to include a resolution on 
the subject in its programme for the General 
Conference in 1950. Meanwhile, we have also 
suggested to UNESCO to invite a few experts 
to’ Paris to collect material for giscussn at 
the General Conference next year. 

Our aim should be to have a single Braille 
code for the whole world. If, however, this 
cannot be achieved just now on account of 
the wide differences in scripts used by the 
various language areas, we should at least 
reduce the number of Braille codes to two: 
one for countries using the Roman Script and 
the other for Asia and Africa. We believe that 
Uniform Indian Braille which has tried to 
reconcile the claims of Sanskritic, Perso-Arabic 
and Dravidian alphabets may well supply the 
basis for the formulation of the latter code. 

It is, however, essential that all interested 
in the welfare of the blind should adopt an 
objective and non-partisan attitude towards 
the complex problems of designing a unified 
Braille code for the world. Alignment with 


_ rival schools of opinion sometimes leads to 


controversy and even acrimonious debates. 


_ We must lift the question of a uniform world 


“occupations 


Braille out of the sphere of polemics and view 
the problem from a purely objective standpoint 
in order that the efforts of UNESCO may be 
crowned with success. 

I will be glad if you would publish this letter 


in at esteemed journal. 


Yours faithfully, 
HUMAYUN KaABIR, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 


Blind Home Teachers. 
io the Edttor. - 


_ +i StrR,—Miss -Archer’s letter in last month’s 


NEw BEACON raises two most important issues, 
-viz., the qualifications of Home Teachers and 
the employment of blind people in sighted 
(for such does home _ teaching 


appear to be becoming). 


_ (but are they sufficient ? 
_ jJorganising power, deportment and a sympathetic 


“most employing authorities. 
ments, 


Apparently the possession of the Home 
Teacher’s certificate and the ability to drive 
a car are the only qualifications required by 
. These achieve- 
‘Tequiring only average mental and 
manual ability, may, in some cases be essential, 
Surely personality, 


aw 


“We believe that if ~~ 


sense of friendship that is so important. 
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understanding of the blind are also necessary. 
One of the big problems confronting those 


~ concerned with the employment of the blind 


is the placing of them in sighted industry. 
Surely, then, it is for them to give a lead in 
the right direction by employing a blind person 
themselves whenever possible. 

Let us not, however, forget our indebtedness. 
to those sighted workers who give so unsparingly 
for the benefit of the blind community, and 
let our plea for blind Home Teachers be coupled 
with a sincere desire to render an equal, if not 
greater, service to those for whose benefit we 
are employed. 

Yours sincerely, 
BERTRAM JELFS. 


To the Edttor. 


Str,—In her letter in the June issue of 
THE NEw Beacon, Miss Archer speaks only of 
the part blind persons can take as teachers. 
She does not mention the much greater side of a 
Home Teacher’s work ; that is, the welfare of the 
blind. 

I quite agree that in the majority of cases, a 
good blind teacher will always be better than a 
sighted one ; they must know far more of the 
difficulties, and the ways of overcoming them 
that blind people have, but, and it is a very 
large but, how can a blind Home Teacher deal 
with such very important matters as cleanliness 
of all kinds, comfortable surroundings, clothing, 
health, and watchful care of eyes, etc., etc. ? 

After more than twelve years as a Home 
Teacher I am quite sure that it is not a job that a 
blind person should undertake; it is an im- 
possible one for them. It is essentially a 
Welfare Service. I quite agree that where 
possible blind people should be employed as 
instructors, but not as Home Teachers. 

To my mind, the designation Home Teacher is 
a misnomer, and it should be changed to 
Welfare Worker for the Blind, or one somewhat 
similar—I have frequently been so called by 
blind people in my care. 

The fact that a blind Home A Wichibe thet be 


~ accompanied by a guide would in most cases be a 


drawback to establishing that close personal 
Two is 
company, three is a crowd ! 

Like the Nursing Service, this is a‘ job for 
women only, and I should be very glad if at 
least six months’ work in a general hospital was 
an essential part of a Home Teacher’s training. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, ees 
ETHEL M. ANGIER (Mrs.). 
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BLIND PERSONS BORDER 


Committee of the Hastings Town Council 

were recently responsible for the intro- 

duction of a special border for blind people 
in, the St. Leonards Gardens, which is controlled 
by the Committee. 

The idea of a garden of scented plants, which 
could be appreciated by blind persons was 
discussed in Committee, and the Superintendent 
of Parks and Gardens, as Officer-in-Charge of 
the Parks and Gardens Department, was 
instructed to make the necessary arrangements. 

In view of the restricted nature of the site it 
‘was considered impracticable to set aside a 
particular area for the foundation of a distinct 
garden, but the Superintendent was able to 
advise the Committee that it would be practical 
to construct a raised border at the side of an 
existing pathway in such a manner that the 
scented plants would be slightly below face 
level, and into which border. seats could be 
recessed, and reserved for blind persons. 

During the actual construction the border was 
raised some 3 ft. 6 in. above ground level, and a 
substantial guide rail was erected immediately 
in front of the border to serve as an indication of 
this feature. The surface of the border slopes 


bc Parks and Gardens and Cemetery 


Powards the pathway in order that, so far as is 
possible, all the plants are within the reach of a i 
blind person. 


In planting the border no attempt was made | 


to associate plants because of their colour or — 
type of flower, as would be customary in a border _ 
for sighted persons, but the whole ideal of plants © 
grown for the fragrance of their foliage and/or 


. ‘ 


flowers has been preserved. Many of the plants — 


destined for this border had not reached the 


planting stage when the border was opened on — 


the 19th June, 1949, but were being propagated — 
from seeds and cuttings and will eventually — 


be planted at the appropriate time of the 
year. The plants already used or in course of 


_~ 


propagation are laburnums, flowering cherries _ 
and flowering crabs as a background, honey- — 


suckles (of various kinds), jasmine, clematis:and — 
wistarias over the seat arbours, azaleas, lilacs, 
daphnes, viburnums, and choisya as shrubs, 
lavender, rosemary, thyme, “old man,” 
Cicely, balm, horse mint, apple mint, and pepper 
mint, as herbs, and such flowering plants as 
stocks, tobacco plants, heliotrope, scented 


geraniums, mignonette, chrysanthemums, carna-— 


tions, verbenas, sweet peas, and others of a 
similar nature. Be ee Fok 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 


Reading Competition was held on Satur- 

day, 21st May. There was a _ record 

number of competitors from as far afield 
as Carlisle in the north and Swansea in the 
south. . From the 130 entries in the morning 
_ preliminaries, 19 were chosen to read in the 
afternoon Finals before Miss Hilda Brettell, 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett and Mr. Ronald Simpson, 
who very kindly acted as judges. 

A new Class was held this year for those who 
had learnt Braille in adult life, and did not feel 
competent to enter for the other Classes. 
Competitors in this Class did not read in the 
Finals, but had their prizes awarded in the 
morning, and presented in the afternoon. 

The afternoon session was held in the Hoare 
Memorial Hall, Church House ; Lord Normanby 
presided and the Library was. very much 
honoured by the presence: of Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, who kindly consented to present the 


"Te Twentieth E. W. Austin Memorial 
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prizes. In his opening speech, the Chairman 
warmly welcomed, on behalf of the Library, all 
those who were present, and spoke of the debt 


sweet 


of gratitude which the Library owes to its © 


subscribers in their generous support of the 


work, and to the voluntary writers for their © 


splendid services in providing books for the 
readers. The Finals then took place. 


The 
standard of reading was exceptionally high, and _ 


Mr. Pritchett in the summing-up said how he had | 


felt overwhelmed by the incredible accuracy — 


and great expressiveness of the reading. After — 


some very helpful criticisms of the individual 
reading, he announced the names of the winners 
in the various Classes. 


Mr. Ronald Simpson then ‘spoke bets on 


reading aloud from the professional point of 
view, and said he had been enormously im- 
pressed by what he had heard. 
‘Before presenting the prizes, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson: said how much he agreed with what 


SHR 


fs 


: had been said in admiration of the reading. * He 


praised the courage and_ patience 


of the 


_ competitors for so successfully overcoming 


_ their handicap and felt that nobody could have 


listened without feeling a renewed faith in 


> ee 


_ “ Man’s unconquerable mind.” 


He then gave 


_ some valuable advice on reading generally. 
He ended by thanking all subscribers, the 


ns 


voluntary transcribers who gave so many blind 


people access to the world of literature, those 
who manage, and those who use the Library. 


_ Mr. Bridger moved a brief vote of thanks to 


the Chairman, Mr. Harold Nicolson, and the 
| judges, and the meeting adjourned to the Library 
or tea. 


The winners in the Competition were as 


- follows :— 
OPEN EVENT. 


The Cup was awarded to Miss H. Winter. 


1 Second Prize: Mr. A. Lloyd; Third Prize: 
_ Mr. J. R. Garrett ; Fourth Prize: Miss M. C. 
4 Bedwell. 


Osler. 


Tr 


Crass A. 


The Blanesburgh Cup was awarded to Miss H. 
Second Prize: Mr. J. R. Garrett; 
Third Prize: Miss L. Blois; runner-up: Miss 
F. Easter. 


Crass B. 


First Prize: Mr. H. R. Williams; Second 


_ Prize: Miss M. Wood; Third Prize: Miss B. 
_ Ashby ; runner-up: Miss W. A. Osborne. 


Crass C, 


First Prize: Mr. E. Fry; Second Prize: 


Mr. F. A. Rhodes; Third Prize: Miss J. R. 
_ Simpson ; runner-up: Miss C. Scott. 


_ as a memento. 
_(Dorton House); Third Prize: Judith Harris 


_ SENIOR-JUNIORS (13—16). 


The W. H. Dixson Memorial Shield was 


_ awarded to Mary Ness (Chorleywood College), 


and will be held by the School for one year. The 
winner of this Shield keeps the small silver Cup 
Second Prize: Patricia Callard 


_ (Chorleywood College); runner-up: Kathleen 
McBride (Dorton House). 


a a 


> 


MID-JUNIORS (9g—I2). 
First Prize: James Taylor (Linden Lodge) ; 


Second Prize: Gustav Kon (Linden Lodge) ; 


_ Third Prize : Jean Kirby (Chorleywood College); 
_ runner-up: Brian Payne (Dorton House). 


as 


pA 
- 


JUNIORS (UNDER 9). 

First Prize: Margaret Forster (Birmingham 
Royal Institution); Second Prize: Peter 
Freeman (North House, Linden Lodge) ; Third 
Prize: David Scott (North House, Linden 


Lodge) ;-runner-up: Anthony Mason (Birming- 
_ ham Royal Institution). heey 


iY 
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July «8th, 1940; 


‘ACHIEVEMENTS. 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Man is County Convener.—Mr. 
Frederick Martin, of Mintlaw, has been unani-. 
mously appointed Convener of Aberdeenshire. 
Mr. Martin is 67 years of age and has been 
Vice-Convener of the County for a number of 
years. He was formerly a Member of Parlia- 
ment and was at one time a valued contributor 
to this journal. 


Blind Author’s Verse Published.—A book of 
verse just published by Fortune Press, London, 
at 6s., “‘ Flowers and other poems,”’ is by Charles. 
F. Sharp, a blind author who lives at Astolat, 
Connaught Crescent, Parkstone. Mr. Sharp: 
finally lost his sight in 1931, after nearly four, 
years’ treatment for failure of optic nerves includ- 
ing three operations. Some of his poems define 
the blind man’s outlook on life and his percep-- 
tions through other senses. 


Blind Athlete’s Award.—Blind Knud Klausen,. 
25, of Copenhagen, has qualified for the Danish 
Athletics Union’s bronze badge. Though he 
lost both his eyes after an operation when he was. 
two, Klausen passed the same tests as others 
with their eye-sight. When he ran a friend ran 


with him and in the long jump a friend stood 


behind the pit and clapped his hands to give 
him direction. 


Famous French Blind Organist’s Recitals.— 
E. André Marchal, the well-known blind French 
organist, during his recent visit to this country 
gave recitals at the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Hall and at St. Paul’s Church, Southport, in 
addition to a broadcast. His programme 
included Bach works, pieces by Barié, Bonnal, 
Gigout, Vierne and Franck, and improvisations 
on original themes submitted at the time. 


Blind Girl’s Dancing Award.—A totally blind. 
Sheffield girl ballroom dancer has received a 
special certificate awarded by the International 
Dancing Masters’ Association. 

The girl, Miss Frances Garnham, of Gals- 
worthy Road, Parson Cross, took up dancing 
two years ago because she was “ highly interested. 
in the pastime and very keen to learn.”’ 

The special certificate she has won is awarded. 
to ballroom dancers who, within 12 months, 
pass the Association’s bronze, silver and gold 
medal examinations. 

Miss Garnham, who attends dances at Sheffield 
ballrooms, told ‘‘ The Star’; “In dancing 
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fie, man leads nei guides his partner, therefore 
I don’t have 43 worry about where J am going 
on the floor.”’..- 

She is also. keen on hiking at ices au ‘and ¢ at 
school won medals for running, _ i 


4 Pe 


Two New Blind Councillors.—Mr. 
Leeman and Mr. H: W. Strong, both of whom 
are blind, have recently been elected members 
of the Louth Town Council and the TARO Oe 
Rural Council, respectively. 


Presentation to Blind Organist. athitiy years. 
service: aS.. organist. and choirmaster of St. 
Luke’s Parish Church, Pontnewynydd, was 
recognised, when parishioners made a presenta- 
tion, to Professor A.. J. i ROBEY BONS 
blind musician... 

-Professor Thompson, aged “sixty, was 
presented , with. a cheque for. {30 and an 
inscribed album, as. a token of the esteem of 
the parishioners. , The inscription also. recorded 
the unstinting help given by. Mrs. Thompson. 

The presentation was; made by Mr. J. C. 
James, Vicar’s Warden, who recalled how fitting 
the appointment was, and mentioned how Mr. 
‘Thompson. has: always striven towards perfec- 
tion.. Mr.‘ James. also remarked upon : the 
influence of Mr..and Mrs. Thompson’s musical 
ability in the local grammar school. 

A letter from the Headmaster of King Edward 
Grammar School, Birmingham, which was 


evacuated to the area:during the war, referred | 


to. ‘the great. happiness Mr. Thompson had 
dispensed to the students. : 

Husband’s Tribute to Blind Wife.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Butler, of Rhos, Wrexham, North 
‘Wales, who has been totally blind from the age 
of three years, celebrated her 25 years of 
married life on the 23rd June. Trained at 
the Liverpool Institution for the Blind, her one 
ambition in life was to have a home of her own. 
Married on the 23rd June 1924 she embarked 
on what was to be a quarter-of-a-century of 
happiness and contentment. During that period 
she nursed her widowed mother through seven 
years. of sickness, knitted on the circular 
rhachine, and looked after the home. She is a 
shining example to sighted folk. Methodical 
in her ways and ideas she is always ready to 
‘co-operate with her husband in his work as a 
Home Teacher among the Blind. Very proud 
in her home, she can be seen going about her 
househoJd duties unaided, which surprises people 
who visit her home. A Home Teacher—calling 
one day, met with this remark : “I am sorry, 
Mrs. Edwards, I have not had a wash,” Mrs. 
Edwards remarked : “Oh, my dear, you just 
look. as if you have come out of a wardrobe !”’ 
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DE: eet LOWENFELD, who had fet a 
number of years been Director of Educational 


Research at. the American Foundation for the 


Blind, has been appointed Superintendent of the — 
California) School for the Blind. He will © 
succeed ‘Dr. R. 5. FRENCH who has retired. — 
Dr. Lowenfeld was formerly a senior member of 
the staff of the famous Jewish School for the 
Blind in Vienna. | 

On 30th June, a luncheon was given at — 
Worcester by the Governors of Worcester College © 
for the Blind to Mr. P. SUMNER, on the occasion 
of his retirement from the teaching staff of 
Worcester College after 28 years’ service. Mr. 
T. H. TyLor was in the chair and in a brief 
speech referred to Mr. Sumner’s valuable work 
at the College and wished him well in his retire- — 
ment. . 

On 27th June, Dr. HELEN KELLER celebrated 
her 69th birthday. The following cable. was 
sent to her by Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind: 
‘‘ The years advance but mind and character are 
imperishable. N.I.B. sends. you ane 
congratulations and wishes.” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 


224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Piano ; s. @ 
20203 Liszt.—St. Francois de Paule, No. 2 of 
Two Legends, Marchant sur les flots 


(Walking on the Waves). THIS 
20193. Strauss, J.—Die Fledermaus (The Bat), 
Overture : cae 


Dance: | 
20308 Connor, T., and Reine, J.—The Wed- 


ding of Lilli Marlene, Song Fox-Tvot o 6 
20309 Fort, H.—Put Your Shoes On, Lucy, 
Song Fox-Trot o 6 
20310 Hilliard, B., and Mysels, S.A Straw: + 
berry Moon, Song- Waltz is 0. 6 
20301 Styne, J.—Put “Em in a Box, Song ne 
Fox- Trot mls 0. 67 
Reprints. | 
Piano : 
15954 Haydn.—SonatainD .. ie ss 1 ee, 


Be Faure —Dolly (6 Pagts): =e iy ~ sd. NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
19807. ‘< Seis ALB of : : 35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S. W4, 
_. BRAILLE. BOOKS... : and 
Bling ‘Institutions and blind individuals in the Patch NORTHERN BRANCH 
+) 


_ wise stated. , 3% 
Biography ; ADDITIONS. 
z 19906- 70 The Roosevelt I Knew, by. Frances Perkins. Fiction : a ; Vols 
_... A woman’s interpretation of the mind and Albanesi, Madame. «Little Brown Mouse. - + .. 3 
character of Franklin D. Roosevelt in action. Allen, Hervey. Forest and the Fort 8 
Miss Perkins first met him at a dance in rgIo, Beauclerk, Helen. Green Lacquer Pavilion ...% 5 
became an intimate family friend, and was ‘Buck, Pearl S.. Pavilion of Women..: .. miypiitiade 
: U.S. Secretary of Labour from 1933 to 1945. Curtis, Peter. Dead March in Three eae Rapa ig oye 
5 vols. 7s. per vol. F336. Dunstan, Mary. Driving Fear .. . si Ao 
_ 20171-2 Margaret McMillan, A Memoir by. D’Arcy Fausset, Hugh I’Anson. Last Days 6 
. ...,Gresswell, with a: Foreword by J. B.. Priestley. . Forester, C. S. Lord Hornblower ak 
Recreates. with rare insight, imagination and Gallico, Paul. Lonely, The re fend 
sympathy the character of a great woman, an Gibbs, Philip. Hopeful Heart LA SEG? 
‘indomitable Spiritual adventuress, and pioneer Grey, Zane.. Wild.Horse Mesa . pA 
. in the fields of education and welfare -ot: Hine, Muriel: «Island Forbidden to Man : 6 


_ Empire. are allowed two-thirds discount on. the prices | 
_ given: . All books are in Grade 2, Interpoint Standard | 
. _ English. Braille, large size, paper covers, unless other- 


5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 


children, against the social background: Cie Kersh, Gerald. 


Horrible Dummy and other: 


her times. 2 vols. 6s. gd. per vol. “F133. ° stories ; 13 
Braille Instruction Books: . Lindsay, Philip. He Rides in Triumph 8 
20017 Braille Key to the Exercises and Appendix of Masefield, John. Badon Parchments “3 
i ‘the New Braille Primer. A revised and re- Mason, A. E. W.. (Stereo). House in Lordship 
arranged edition of the Key to the New Lane a8 aS 
--Letterpress Braille Primer, published 1 in ook ‘ Oliver, Jane. In No Strange Land as Fait sh ; ‘6 
4 ; Interlined. t-vol; °-5s... P47. Priestley, J.B. Jenny Villiers . . PO RI RES ELSES 
Fiction : Rhode, John. Death in Harley Street “4 
— 20163 The Empty ae Charles Morgan. This Roberts, Cecil. Eight for Eternity es: 
; He short but highly distinguished novel is con- Sabatini, Rafael. King in Prussia +O. 
NV cerned with a man’s unswerving loyalty to Sandys, Oliver. Deputy Pet oA 
-an’ idea—his continuing love “for ‘his -wife, Sharp, Margery. Foolish Gentlewoman pane 
whom he lost twenty years ago, and for their Sheriff, R. C. Another Year : se SE 
5 daughter, who closely resembles her. . Its Singleton, Frank. Independent Means Fase 
theme is the power of men and women—and Sykes, Christopher. Answer to Question 33 ees. 
of nations—to be born again when all seems Tabori, Paul. Bricks upon Dust 4 
* + fost; xr. vol. 857. F8o, Tuttle, W.C. Wolf Creek Valley 73 
_ History: : Wade, Henry. Lonely Magdalen 85 
_ 20069-72 The Remarkable Expedition, by Olivia Wallace, Doreen. Billy Potter .. 4 
i - Manning. The thrilling story of the rescue Weston, Christine. Dark Wood aA. 
y in 1887-88 by the famous explorer, H. M. 
_ Stanley, of Fain, the Senniy *« White ee rind ple npa sae fC 
|— _Pasha,’”’ Governor of Equatoria, who was cut fee oh m0 FE Me ee 1 ie i 4 
m off for four years by the Mahdi Rising in eet. Bao e ee a OO OSCR metic: 
> Central Africa. 4 vols. 7s. per vol.. F270. Religion (Books in this Section marked* have beén:: 
a MOON BOOKS. presented to the Library by St. Cecilia's Guild): 
%, 4954- 4957 West of the Sunset, by Dan James. 4 vols. *Knox, Ronald. Mass in Slow Motion (R.C.) ..5* 2 
% Eade 2 Moon. .5s. per volume net. *Lawson, William. Be Yourself: An Explanda+.«.: 
3 tion of Humility (R.C.) with Choice Thoughts: 
BS APPARATUS. of the Curé d’Ars (R.C.), by Padraig O’Golain, 
_ Cat. No. Article. List Price. Special Price.” a Blessed Oliver Plunket (R.C.), by BP." ‘ 
“ eg 2 Ss oller nA 
a 9207 Anchor Stone Various Authors. " Man’s ‘Dilemma anid God's He 
» Problems tae BIO ee Answer .. Seg. Tea 
iy 9208 Anchor Stone Vidler, Alec R. Christ’ S Strange Work (2 
hi Solutions 3 ‘ame, “2 Whitham, A. E. Catholic Christ , tas 
; * To blind indWwiduals in as British Empire.- Wilson, Jim. ee Through the Power of He 
a ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES re eae HY 
wt -TALKING BOOK LIBRARY. Religion— Missions : 
_ PUBLISHED By THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE : Cody; H. A. Apostle of the North: —-. eae 
* Biesed Fraser, Eileen. Doctor Comes to Lui .. I 
Fiction: No. grid ila Sansbury, C. Kenneth. Japan (The War and 
Armstrong, Richard: The Nomen Maid . 19 pene east es) by is 
Carr, John Dickson. The Sleeping Sphinx .. Io mn Nfter’ 
Chesterton, G. K. The Wisdom of Father Steenas coke Borneo (The War and ace 
Brown 16 Th : « Lek eas 
Dostoevsk , Feodor. The Toiee of the Dead 26 eosophy: . > hash Peg 
‘Eliot, outens doh a Theil oe) Ce ‘Krishnamurti. Authentic Report of Ten Talks 2 
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Sociology: - Vols. 


Brogan, D. W._ Free State ‘ oe i 2 
Raymond, Ernest ‘and Patrick. Back to 
_ Humanity of os 
ROH 1.) High Horse Riderless 

Language— English : 


Gowers, Sir Ernest (Stereo). Plain Words 
Natural Science : 
Perry, Richard. Naturalist on Lindisfarne 
Useful Arts—Agriculture : 
Grahar, Michael. Soil and Sense 
Lawrence, W. J. C., and Newell; ny Seed and 
Potting Composts re 2 
Belles Lettres : 
Shepherd, C. W. Let’s Walk Down Fleet Street 4 
War, 1939-45 : 
Churcaill, Winston S. Gathering Storm oe I 
of ‘* The Second World War’’) » ‘ ; 13 
Ciano, Count. Ciano’s Diary, rane 1943 en ios &. 
Majdalany, F. The Monastery . pecs 
Travel : 
Beaton, Cecil. Far East 
Chamberlain, Henriqueta. Where the Sabia Sings 
Payne, Robert. Journey to Red China > 
Sandford, Christine. ene under Hailé 
Selassié 
Biography: 
Barton, Margaret. Garrick jn 
Harris, Wilson. J. A. Spender .. 
Holmes, Gordon, In Love with Life 
Humphreys, Travers. Criminal Days . 
Sachs, Hanns. Freud, Master and Friend 
Samuel, Viscount. Memoirs 
Juvenile : 
Atkinson, M. E. Monster of Widgeon Weir 
Blyton, Enid. Mystery of the Secret Room 
Boylston, Helen Dore. Sue Barton—Visiting 
Nurse : : 
Johns, W. fi Biggles Sweeps the Desert 
Mann, Erika. Gang of Ten Ae if 
Saville, Malcolm. Seven White Gates .. 
Grade I: 
Beachcroft, T. O.. Ringed Word 
Beachcroft, T. O. Sergeant Major 
Bennett, Arnold. Lion’s Share .. 
Bennett,Arnold. Nineteenth Hat with In a 
New Bottle ee : ah 
Bennett, Arnold. Silent Brothers 
Brophy, John. Amanda’s Happiness .. 
Brophy, John. Death of an Actor , 
Brophy, John. Peter and the Poteen . 
London, Jack. Chinago .. us 
London, Jack. Mauki 
London, Jack. The Mexican 
Millar, George. Maquis . 
Oliphant, Mrs. Open Door P 
Quiller-Couch, A. a Czarina’s Violet with Old 
Aeson : 
Quiller-Couch, A. Tt; Nose for the King 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. Pair of Hands ; 
Quiller- Couch, A. T. Roll Call of the Reef 
Swan, Annie S. Recompense and other stories 
Wharton, Edith. biases of Night 
Yates, Dornford. Derry . 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND. 

A Branch of the Federation has recently been formed 
‘in Hastings, and new members will’ be welcome. 
Will those who are interested please apply to Mrs. Gibb, 
Secretary, 190, Mount Pleasant Road, Hastings. 
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CRICKET AND FOOTBALL CALENDARS IN 
BRAILLE. 
A suggestion has been made that the National 
Institute should produce, at the beginning of each. 
season, calendars in Braille giving the principal cricket. — 
fixtures (county matches, etc.) and football fixtures. — 
(League and Cup games and international matches). 
The Institute is prepared to consider such publications. _ 
should there be a demand for at least one hundred ~ 
copies of each calendar. Will all readers, therefore, © 
who would be prepared to purchase copies, inform the: 
General Editor, 224, Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A Line (MINIMUM 58.) 


FOR SALE. Hammond Typewriter. {10 to {15.— 
Write Miss L. Tucker, 94, Wood Hill, Leicester. 


FOR SALE, Downs Steel Frame Bobbin Mat Loom, 
complete, as new. 61 or best offer. Also Ellams: 


Rotary Duplicator, perfect condition, all accessories, | 


£20. Apply Secretary, Blind Institution, Magdalen 
Street, Norwich. 


CRAFT TEACHER, qualified in Circular and Flat 
Machine Knitting, seeks appointment in Midlands 
or London area, September. Write M.T., c/o Editor, 
THE NEw BEAcon, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. : 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOME in Worcester- 
shire. Modern Conveniences, Telephone, Daily Maid. 
kept, two in family, offered refined woman interested 
in the Blind. Little help required. Knowledge of 
Braille an advantage, but not essential. Write ‘‘ M.S.’” 
c/o Editor, THE NEw BEacon, 224, Great Portland. 
Street, W.1. ; 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY—QUALIFIED RESI- 
DENT MACHINE-KNITTING INSTRUCTRESS, 
or one with good all-round experience, prepared to 
take College of Teachers of the Blind Certificate. 
Salary according to experience. Applications should 
give full details and be accompanied by copies of three 
references, to Superintendent, School for Blind,. 
Hardman Street, Liverpool, 1. 


IPSWICH BLIND SOCIETY. 

Applications are invited for the posts of Matron and, 
Assistant Matron for a Home for the Blind (18 residents) 
shortly to be opened at Felixstowe. Salaries £200 and , 
£170 plus board residence, etc., respectively. Appli- 
cations stating age, experience and qualifications with . 
copies of two recent testimonials to be addressed to the 
Secretary, Ipswich Blind Society, 45, Norwich Road, 
Ipswich. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1950. Stud- 
ents desirous of obtaining instruction and guidance to 
assist their preparation for this Examination are invited - 
to apply for terms and particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Bir- 
mingham, 17 (enclosing 24d. stamp). Refresher Courses. 
in Braille and Professional Knowledge offered at. 
moderate terms. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE SOCIAL WELFARE’ OF 
THE BLIND IN EASTBOURNE. 
Matron—wanted for a Home for the Blind, accom- 
modation 23 men and women, opening shortly. Salary 
£200-£250. Nurse Assistant—salary according to 
experience. Cook—resident preferred. Apply, stating 
salary, to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Chamberlain, 
2, The Lodge, Blackwater Road, Eastbourne. 


HENSHAW’S INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, OLD 
TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 16. 

Qualified Assistant Master Resident or Non-Resident 
required for this Secondary Modern Special School. 
Previous experience of Blind desirable but not essential. 
Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale with Special 


_ Schools increments and additional increment if teacher 


—— 


{ 
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appointed holds or obtains College of Teachers of the 
Blind Diploma. Applications with copies of three 
testimonials, to the Superintendent and Secretary as 
soon as possible. 


ST. HELENS AND DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR THE 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 
Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind (female, sighted). Salary, for 
a certificated Home Teacher, in accordance with 
Grade 1 of the A.P.T. Division of the National Scale 
but applications will be considered from candidates 
willing to take the examination at an adjusted salary. 
Applications stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with the names and addresses of two 
persons to whom reference may be made for testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than August roth to 
the undersigned from whom any further particulars 
required can be obtained. 
T. ROBERTS, 
Boundary Road, Secretary-Manager. 
St. Helens, Lancs. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women for the appointments of Home Teachers of the 
Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer. 
Seven vacancies exist in the County with offices 
based at Glossop, Chesterfield, Staveley, Ashbourne, 


_ Derby and Swadlincote and applicants are requested 


to indicate choice of location. 

Salaries will be payable in accordance with A.P.T., 
Grade 1, of the N.J.C. Scales (i.e. £390 rising annually 
by £15 to the maximum of £435 per annum). 

Applicants must possess the Home Teachers Certi- 
ficate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Successful candidates will be required to provide a 
motor-car and will receive a travelling allowance in 
accordance with the National Scale. In approved cases 
the County Council are prepared to assist officers in 
the purchase of cars by instalments. 

The appointments will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicants will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications to be made on forms obtainable from 
the County Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby, to be returned within 14 days of the 


_ appearance of this advertisement. 


H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the Councst. 
St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 
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WANTED in August or September, Part-Time Home 
Teacher living out to teach handicrafts to blind men 
and women in residential Home in Ealing. Apply to 
Sec. : Middlesex Association for the Blind, 66 Victoria 
Street, S.W.I. 


MUSIC TEACHER (SINGING AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL) required for Henshaw’s School for the Blind, 
Manchester, 16. Previous experience in teaching 
blind children not essential. State age, qualifications 
and experience. Salary—-Burnham Scale. If not 
recognised teacher, according to qualifications. Appli- 
cations to Superintendent and Secretary. ; 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER in the County of HERTFORDSHIRE 
in the Hitchin area. Commencing salary, if certifi- 
cated, in accordance with Grade A.P.T. 1 of the National 
Joint Council Scales (£390 x £15—-£435 per annum). 
Applications with testimonials stating age and 
experience, to be submitted to Miss Alder, Secretary, 
Hertfordshire Society for the Blind, Farthings, Much 
Hadham, Herts. Tel.: Much Hadham 115. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE & DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR 
THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women between the age of 25 and 35 for the appoint- 
ment of Home Teacher of the Blind for the above 
Society. 

Salary if certificated in accordance with the A.P.T. 
Grade 1 of the N.J.C. Scales (£390 x £15—£435), or if 
uncertificated in accordance with the General Division 
(£220 at the age of 25 rising to £308 at the age of 32), 
together with travelling allowances. 

An uncertificated Teacher will be required to obtain 
the Home Teacher’s Certificate within two years of 
appointment. 

The successful applicant would be required to work 
in the urban district of the area supervised by the 
Society on behalf of the Cheshire County Council. 

Applications, stating age and experience, together 
with two copies of recent testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than July 31st, 1949. 

LAWRENCE BELL, 
4, Queen Street, Superintendent /Manager. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


PEMBROKESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF A HOME TEACHER 
FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the whole-time appoint- 
ment of Woman (Sighted) Home Teacher and Visitor 
for the Blind. Applicants should be between the ages 
of 25 and 40. Candidates must hold the Home Teaching 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation. Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. Com- 
mencing salary, according to experience, within 
Grade A.P.T.1 of the National Joint Council Scales 
(4390 X 15 X £435 per annum). The successful 
candidate will be required to provide a car for the 
performance of her duties, and travelling allowance will 
be made in accordance with the Council’s scale. 

Applications, upon forms to be obtained from me, 
and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should reach me not later than the 6th 
August, 1949. 
County Offices, 
Haverfordwest. 
24th June, 1949. 


W. E. BUFTON, 
Clerk of the County Council, 
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THE ROYAL DUNDEE INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 
BASKET FOREMAN. 

Applications are invited for the position of Working 
Foreman in the Skep and Heavy Basket Department 
of the above Institution, to commence duties by the 
8th August, 1949. Applicants must have an all-round 
knowledge and experience of the trade and be capable 
of instructing blind trainees. Wages according to 
experience—/7 per week minimum. Staff Pension 
Scheme, and House provided if necessary. Applica- 
tions in writing stating age, experience, etc., and 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
to reach the undersigned by the 21st July (or as soon as 
possible). 

F. W. Hossy, 
Magdalen Green, General Manager, 
Dundee, Angus. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 

Applications are invited for the posts of two Home 
Teachers of the Blind. Salary and~ conditions of 
service in accordance with Grade 1 of the Administra- 
tive and Professional, Technical, Clerical Services of 
the National Joint Council scale (£390 p.a. rising by 
annual increments of £15 to £435 p.a.), the appoint- 
ments will be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act and the successful 
candidates will be required to pass a _ medical 
examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have experience of 
Blind. Welfare work and be able to drive a car, the 
possession of a car would be an advantage and 
travelling expenses to be paid in accordance with the 
County Council Scale. 

Application forms can be obtained from the County 
Medical Officer of Health, Berkeley House, Berkeley 
Street, Gloucester, to whom completed forms should be 
returned within 14 days of this advertisement. 

Shire Hall, Guy H. Davis, 
Gloucester. . Clerk of the County Council. 


Administrative County of the Isle of Ely. 
HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of female sighted 
Home Teacher and Visitor of the Blind. 

The person appointed, who must hold the Home 
Teacher’s Certificate issued by the College of Teachers 
of the Blind, will be seconded to the Isle of Ely Blind 
Society for duties in the administrative County. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade I of the 
A.P.T. Division of the National Scales (£390 by £15 to 
£435 per annum), the commencing salary being fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. The 
appointment is superannuable, subject to the passing 
of a medical examination, and terminable by one 
calendar month’s notice on either side. 

The successful candidate will be required to provide a 
motor car and will receive a travelling allowance in 
accordance with:the County Council’s scale. 

Applications, in the candidate’s. own handovniting, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, together 
with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent to the undersigned as soon as possible 
after the appearance of this advertisement. 

County Hall, R. F. G. THuRLow, _ 
March. Clerk of the County Council. 
30th June, 1949. 
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SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. | 
Certificated Home Teacher for the Blind required. 


Salary £390 per annum rising by annual increments org 


£15 to £435 a year, inclusive. 


The post is subject to the provisions of the Local ; 


Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car, travelling 


and the — | 


expenses and subsistence being paid according to the — 


County Council’s scale. 


Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 7 


tions, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the County Medical Officer, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 
DuDLEY AUKLAND, | 
Clerk of the Gbuncil: 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
WELFARE SERVICES DEPARTMENT. 
FEMALE HOME TEACHER AND VISITOR OF THE 
BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment of Sighted Home Teacher and _ Visitor 
of the Blind at a salary in accordance with the A.P. & T. 

Division, Grade I (£390 to £435 per annum). 


The appointment will be subject to (1) the conditions — 


of service of the National Joint Council and (2) the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, are to be forwarded to the under- 
signed, endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher,”’ 
Saturday, 6th August, 1949. 

Civic Centre, F. D. GLOVER, 
Southampton. ;Chief Officer of Welfare Services. 
5th July, 1949. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 
BASKETRY INSTRUCTOR. 
Applications are invited for the post of sighted 


Working Instructor in the Skip and Basket Department __ 
of the Council’ S Workshops for the Blind, Brunswick | 


Street, Burnley. 


Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of the © | 


trade and be capable of instructing blind trainees. 


The salary will be in accordance with the Miscellane- 


ous Division Grade I of the National Joint Council 
scales commencing at the third year thereof (£345 per 
annum) and rising by one annual increment of £15 to 
£360 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 


Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the | 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 


examination. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and previous 
employment and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the Social Services 
Nicholas Street, Burnley, as early as 


Officer, 
possible. 


20, 


Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a dis- | 


qualification, and applicants must state any relation- 
ships to members or senior officials of the Council. 


This advertisement is published by permission of the — 


Ministry of Labour & National Service under the Control 
of Engagement Order, 1947. 
C. V. THORNLEY, - 
Town Clerk. 


Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. - 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF OLDBURY GRANGE 


By TIMOTHEUS 


HREE times, now, I have been asked to write my impressions of Oldbury Grange. 
I can write them—that is, my own personal impressions, which is what I have 
been specifically invited to do, repeatedly—in simple truthfulness or else not at all. 

I say this because the views that I shall express will, almost certainly, be regarded 
by average readers as somewhat peculiar and eccentric. But if they want the 
views they must accept also the eccentricity. 

The soundest, most objective and most abiding impression of any place or period 
of life is normally gained, not during-the time nor too long afterwards, but just 


so soon as the jumble of experiences have been allowed to settle down and merge into a definite, 
orderly and vivid pattern of memories. I am writing this before I have even left Oldbury so, in my 


view, it is a little early to start collecting my impressions. I can, therefore, only give them as they 


_ strike me to-day. 


When I first arrived here on 3rd January, 1949, I had, for several days, but one desire : to follow 
the example of another “ new boy’”’ (aged about 50), who packed up and departed on his third day 


here ; though I confess that I thought this decision a trifle premature, hardly giving either himself 
_ or the place a chance. I advised him to stick out his new life for a week or two at least. But he 
_ decided otherwise, and departed. Doubtless he knew his own mind and his own ideas best, 


I myself found my position very strange. For some sixteen years before I was deprived of my 


a eyesight I had been a schoolmaster. It seemed curious indeed, now, to be back at school myself, 
- at the age of forty-five! Further, not being remarkable for my sociability, I did not much relish 
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the company of so many other fellow- pupils, nearly all of whom were considerably younger than 
myself. 


During the first week or two I was constantly counting the days and hours that must crawl by 
until I should obtain my “‘release.”” As the time went by, however, I found my time here increas- 
ingly less irksome ; in fact, I might truthfully say, increasingly more pleasant. I grew to like the 
_majority of my fellow-pupils and, in the case of one or two of them, to like them very specially. Soon 
I had ceased to count the days and hours until I should gain my ‘ “release.” Indeed, when I leave the 
Grange, it will be, I feel sure, with many regrets. - 
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What my most abiding memories of Oldbury 
Grange will be in the future I cannot tell to-day. 
But I can guess now what some of them are 
most likely to be. 

Included among my most vivid, lasting and 
beloved impressions of this place I may certainly 
cite the following:—the almost perpetual, 
grotesquely queer, and (to my mind) always 
pleasing cackle of the geese, which is so reminis- 
cent of Erin: the constant and delightful 
utterances of ducks: the garrulous crowing 
of cocks (both day and night, it would seem, 
though not to the extent of disturbing sleep) : 
the happy and most welcome absence of hated 
aircraft (my ears have been afflicted by hardly 
more than half a dozen of these loathsome 
monsters during the three months. I have been 
here): the relative and glorious paucity of 
motors on the road, and the consequent freedom 
from the accursed din of the petrol engine— 
that relentless, all-triumphant, all-usurping 
scourge and tyrant of our age: the muddy and 
blessedly unfrequented lanes, along which you 
' seldom meet a wheel or a single living soul: 
the bird-song by day, and the ghostly but 
charming cry of the owl by night: and the 
proximity to Bridgnorth, one of the most 
individual of English towns. 

Bridgnorth is served by a quiet and dreamy 
branch-line of the Great Western Railway (I 
steadfastly refuse to call it the ‘ West 
Regional ’’) connecting Shrewsbury with 
Bewdley, with many grassy-banked and single- 
platformed halts, and with very few trains 
daily (and none on Sundays)—the “type of 
quiet and dignified branch-line which, contrary 
to the general view, I love with a very deep 
affection. 

Bridgnorth—I cannot dissociate Bridgnorth 
from Oldbury, for it is only a mile distant, and, 
as it were, presides over the district—is a 
town of considerable antiquity. Yet it is not 
mentioned in Domesday (1086), which Oldbury 
actually is. The Saxon castle at Oldbury was, 
it is recorded, repaired or rebuilt in the year 
913, before Bridgnorth seems to have been in 
existence at all. But there are now no remains 
of this fortress, save the defensive mound on 
which it stood. 

When a bridge was built to span the Severn, 
about a mile away, the little town of Oldbury 
seems to have decayed. Hence, doubtless, 
the name “‘ Oldbury ’’—the old town, settlement 
or borough. It is now merely a very small 
hamlet. Yet it still retains its little 13th 
century church, with a great, empty and some- 
what dilapidated rectory close by—about twice 
as big as the tiny church it serves. 
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The bridge over the Severn at Bridgnorth is 


of the customary monastic type and was 
probably built originally in the 13th century by 
the monks either of Buildwas Abbey or by those 
of Much Wenlock. It has the usual abutments 
(common in medizval times) recessed in the 
walls above the piers, into which one could 
step to gaze down upon ‘the swirling waters 
below, or to take refuge from passing traffic. 
The town is built in tiers around the castle 
hill. Roads and alley-ways and paths encircle 
it, twisting round, running up and down, and 
meeting at sharp angles. One is always 
encountering steps—steps of every variety, 


wandering in devious directions, winding and 


twisting up and down. 


The town is very rich in 16th and 17th | 


century half-timber and half-plaster houses. 
It has a great many medieval and Tudor 
features. These include a Town Gate and 
parts of the ancient walls: the sorry remnant 
of the Castle (which was besieged, stormed and 


then “slighted ”’ according to the usual Crom- | 


wellian fashion in 1645, during the Civil Wars) : 
an ancient Grammar School of considerable 
distinction: 17th century almshouses: two 
ancient parish churches: and a pillared Town 


Hall, built in the 17th century from the | 


materials of an ancient Tithe Barn. 


Outside the town, high up on a rocky hill, | 
is a Rock Hermitage of the Middle Ages—a | 


most rare and exceptional feature, which would 
require an entire paper to itself; as also, 


indeed, would the thrilling history of the siege : 
and storming of the castle in 1645, and its | 


taking by what has been called “ the greatest 
piece of bluff in military history.” 


On Saturdays the narrow High Street is — 
more or less blocked by a very ancient market. | 


So far, not all the foaming wrath nor all the 
mighty power of the motor associations have 


(fortunately) succeeded in forcing the Town | 


Council to seek the abolition or the site-changing 
of this 700-year-old right. 


Bridgnorth has yet another claim to dis- 


tinction, of rather a different kind from anti- 
quarian. Low-Town (down by the river and 


the bridge) is joined to High-Town (the medi- | 
zeval settlement clustered around the castle on | 
the hill) by what is claimed to be the shortest | 
and steepest little railway in the kingdom. The 


trains or cars run all day between eight in the 


morning and nine at night, and the return fare | 


is only twopence. I can recall no other inland 


cliff railway in the kingdom, least of all in such - 
a small town as Bridgnorth (population about 


8,000). 


Now, it may be asked, what the dickens has 
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It has a 
great deal to do with my impressions of Oldbury 
Grange ; for I shall remember these things long 
after I have more than half-forgotten the classes 
in the Schoolrooms, the Pupils’ Lounge (in 
which I have never sat or tarried longer than I 
could help), and the fortnightly dances, which 
I have never once attended. 

What more shall I say about the Grange 
itself? The food is good, and our relations 
with the staff in general, excellent. The Grange 
has pleasant gardens, including a spacious lawn 
presided over by a revolving, sun-trapping 
summer-house, lying beneath the terrace; 
beyond, are extensive fruit and vegetable 
gardens, admirably governed and cultivated 
by an horticultural craftsman who is nearly 


eighty years of age. 


The “ School ”’ is situated some little distance 
from the main building and is of recent con- 
struction. The house itself seems to have been 
largely rebuilt less than fifty years ago. 

~And so I may say, I think, with reasonable 
assurance, that I am likely to remember the 
place with greatest affection (apart from certain 
of the company there, whom it has been my 


_ good fortune to-meet and to learn very much to 
like) for such things as I now rapidly suggest :— 


HOME 


Tynemouth Society’s Acquisition.—T ynemouth 


_ Blind Welfare Society has approved the purchase 
_ of Easby House, Preston Park, North Shields, a 


| Sir James Knott Charities Fund, which, in’ 


14-roomed villa, for £5,500. 
The purchase has been made possible by the 


addition to making a grant for the project, has 
promised the use of the house, rent and rate free, 


_ to carry on Blind Welfare work in Tynemouth. 


The intention is to make the new premises a 


model recreation centre, for blind people, of 
_ whom there are about 150 in Tynemouth. 


Memorial to Miss Isabel Heywood.—A plaque 


in memory of Miss Isabel Heywood, O.B.E., 


founder of the Manchester and Salford Blind 


_ Aid Society, who died in 1940, was unveiled 
_ last month at the Society’s Headquarters in 


H 


Ee 
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_Tonman Street, Deansgate, Manchester, by 
_ the Rev. Canon R. L. Hussey, rural dean and 
( 
| 
_ of the Society, and rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, 


| 


rector of the Sacred Trinity Church, Salford. 
The Rev. Canon W. S. Robinson, the chairman 


presided, and gave a résumé of the Society’s 
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For the restful, rural and altogether delight- 
ful utterances of the geese: for the equally 
(though less quaintly) vociferous ducks and the 
cocks and the hens and the chirping little chicks: 
for the pleasant and merry little pigs: for the 
hooting of the owls by night, and the wood- 
pigeons and other birds by day: for Shelley, 
the friendly little West Highland terrier belong- 
ing to the Warden: for the shy little Scottie, 
Rowley, who always kept her distance from 
everyone except her mistress, the Assistant 
Warden: for the particularly attractive and 
affectionate (though typically mischievous) 
Airedale puppy, Bridget, belonging to the chief 
instructor: for the early-morning sun streaming 
through the great windows of the breakfast- 
room: for the soft, sweet and dignified chime 
of the stately clock in the hall, echoing, as it 
were, the distant and beautiful chimes at 
Bridgnorth: for the individual character and 
many ancient features of the little town of 
Bridgnorth: for the swirling Severn and the 
Half-Way Inn, which, so they tell m®@, is dated 
1620—the fact that first attracted me to pay a 
visit to it: for the peaceful and -unfrequented 
lanes: and for the whispering of the zephyr, 
or the whining and moaning and roaring of the - 
tempest in the bushes and the trees. 


NEWS 


work, and tribute to Miss Heywood was paid by 
Mr. Richard Brooks, a former chairman of the 
Godfrey Ermen Memorial Home of Rest for the 
Blind, Southport. At the close of the ceremony, 
the Benediction was pronounced by the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, the Ven. A. Selwyn 
Bean, M.B.E. 


A Blessed Blow.—The following remark by a 
deaf-blind woman resident at one of the National 
Institute’s Holiday Homes, during a fire drill 
in which she was commended for prompt action, 
was fortunately overheard: “I was awakened 
by. being hit on the head by my neighbour with 
“Channels of Blessing’’! _ It is added that the 
embossed dots of this periodical stood well up 
to the fiery trial. 


Duchess of Gloucester Opens Northampton 
Home.—On 21st May, “ Darsdale,” the £12,000 
County Home for the Blind at Raunds was 
officially opened by H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Gloucester. ‘‘ A lovely house in such delightful 
surroundings,’’ was how the Duchess described 
‘“Darsdale.’”’ As she entered the grounds she 
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was greeted by the Marquess of Exeter, ac- 
companied by Lady Exeter, and Mrs. James S. 
Thompson, Chairman of Northampton Town and 
County Association for the Blind. Amongst 
those presented to her was Mr. George Pearson, 
a blind member of the Committee, who has been 
employed in the Northampton Workshops for 
50 years, and 86-years-old Miss Ellen Raison, 
the oldest resident at “‘ Darsdale,’’ who presented 
the Duchess with a basket of flowers. Mr. 
Thompson said the ceremony marked several 
years of effort since the need for the Home became 
urgent, and Mr. S. Jackson, Superintendent 
and Secretary, was asked to launch an appeal, 
and he paid tribute to the many branches and 
friends of the Association. The number of 
residents will soon grow to 16 and the annual 
cost of maintenance will amount to £1,500. 

Braille Reading Competition at Glasgow.—On 
the afternoon of May 7th, many people assembled 
in the church across the road from the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Mission to the Outdoor 
Blind to Hear the Finals of the First Kennedy 
Cup Annual Braille Reading Contest, in which 
16. competitors ‘took part, with Miss Ethel 
Glendenning, an actress, and Mr. Young, a 
Director of the Mission, as adjudicators. The 
Cup was presented to Mrs. Elsie Peter, the 
second prize to Arthur Copeland, and the third 
to Margaret M. Y. McRobie, all of Glasgow. 
In her remarks following the reading of two 
unseen passages by each competitor, Miss 
Glendenning complimented everybody on their 
natural performances and absence of “ham ”’ 
acting. Afterwards, competitors and _ their 
friends enjoyed afternoon tea at Headquarters. 

Blind Man Not Able to Attest Will.— Following 
is an extract from The Times Law Report, 
May 25th :— 

High Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division: In re C. C. Gibson, 
deceased: Before Mr. Justice Pearce. His 
Lordship, on this motion for a grant of probate, 
held that a codicil signed by the testator in the 
physical presence of two witnesses, one of whom 
was totally blind, was not duly executed. 

The testator, Mr. Charles Christopher Gibson, 
formerly of 147, Narborough, Leicester, died 
on July 15, 1946, leaving a widow and two 
sisters. The codicil in question, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, was signed by the deceased in the 
physical presence of two witnesses, one of whom 
had lost his sight in 1942; but he had known 
the deceased personally since 1932 and he knew 
him quite well by voice. 

Mr. P. R. Hollins appeared for the applicant 
widow ; Mr. T. K. Wigan for the beneficiary 
under the second codicil. 
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Mr. Justice Pearce, giving judgment, referred 


to the requirements of section 9 of the Wills 
Act, 1837, as to a will being witnessed inthe | 


presence of the deceased, and said that he was 
satisfied as to the physical presence of the two 
witnesses at the time that the testator signed 
the codicil. 
the question whether or not a blind witness 
could be ‘‘in the presence” of a testator 
within the meaning of the section. 


His Lordship referred to Hudson v. Parker _ 
(x Rob. Eccl. 14), to Blake v. Blake (7 P.D. 


102, at p. 107), and to Newton v. Clark (2 Curt. 


There was no direct authority on 


320), and said that, after considering those ~ 


authorities and others which had been cited, 


it was his opinion that a blind man was not able _ 


to attest a will. 


Yorkshire School Old. Students Reunion. 
The King’s Manor Old Students’ Association 


will hold its Annual Reunion at the Yorkshire _ 
School for the Blind on the last Saturday in ~ 
All former teachers and students _ 
will be welcome to this event which in previous } 


June (25th). 


years has always proved a most happy and 
successful one. ésa 

In the morning the school premises will be 
open, and for those who do not wish to take 


part in or watch the cricket match, special rooms — 


are available for meeting old friends. 

The general meeting begins at 3 o'clock and 
in the interval ‘before tea is served in the dining 
hall there will be a short entertainment. 

Mr. B. D. A. Best, the Secretary, to whom all 
communications and enquiries should be ad- 


dressed at the school, will be glad to have news ~ 


of members’ activities and achievements for 
inclusion in his annual report. 
It is hoped that the reunion ‘will be made 


widely known, and that members will induce as — 


many friends as possible who have not yet 
joined to become members on this occasion. 
The annual subscription of 2s. 6d. can be 


paid at the meeting to the Treasurer, Mr. R._ 


Elton Laing. 
Price Undercutting.—Further to the note in 


the April issue of THE NEw Beacon on the dis- 


cussion at the meeting of the Executive of the 
National Association of Workshops on the 
practice of price undercutting, the decision 
reached did not imply that Workshops for the 


Blind should have recourse to selling at prime 
On the contrary, it was hoped that the — 


cost. 
prices obtained would represent prime cost 


plus an additional sum of,.say, 25 per-cent., © 
prime cost being the total productive .wages — 


paid for the job plus the cost of the materials 
used (including waste) in its manufacture. 


a 


_ offices. 


to most pupils to “ 
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» N.ILB. and St. Dunstan’s on the Air.—On 
Friday, roth June, one of the items included in 
“ Woman’s Hour” on the Light programme 
was a visit to the National Institute for the 
Blind at Great Portland Street and to St. Dun- 
stan’s at Ovingdean. At the Headquarters of 
the National Institute, Mr. J. C. Colligan, 
_ Assistant Secretary, gave a brief account of the 
Institute and its activities, emphasizing that 
the special function of the N.I.B. is the pro- 
vision of truly national services, such as the 
publication of Braille books and music and the 
running of special homes and schools. Then 
_ listeners were introduced to a few of the many 
departments in the building and heard a sample 
of the work that goes on, day in, day out—work 
_ carried on by blind and sighted together for the 
benefit of the blind community. 
“Over to the telephone exchange,’ ” said the 
speaker, and listeners heard the crisp, pleasant 
voice of a blind woman telephonist dealing ex- 
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pertly and courteously with incoming and out- 
going calls in a way which many sighted 
operators might well envy. Next, to the 
Students’ Library, where a blind girl student 
was enquiring for a book on Physiology which 
she needed in her studies for the Chartered 
Physiotherapists’ examination. Lastly, the 
energetic tones of the partially-sighted Employ- 
ment Officer were heard, interviewing a blind girl 
who had just finished her shorthand- typing 
training and was seeking a post. 


The scene shifted from London to Ovingdean 
where the B.B.C. staff were greeted by the 
Matron of St. Dunstan’s famous Training 
Centre. Women in the Services as well as men 
were blinded through the war and are equally 
cared for by St. Dunstan’s. A visit to the 
weaving shop where a young. war-blinded 
woman was taking a course of instruction, 
brought the ‘broadcast to an end. 


A VISIT TO THE OLD SCHOOL 


By M. C. MILSTED 


Ts rhododendrons, chestnut trees and 
1 


primroses, to which Dr. Allen referred 
n his article in the January issue of 
THE New BEAcOoN, are still to be seen 
in the grounds of the old Royal Normal 
College, Upper Norwood, but many other 


changes have taken place and there will be 


many more in the months to come. 

At some time there probably comes the urge 
break out ” of their school 
or college, but never did I think I should 
“ break in.”’ 

On April 14th, my wife and I walked through 
the drive gate, along the top walk, passing the 

“guard room’’; this, I presume, was the old 
Passing under Sir Francis Campbell’s 
Memorial Gate, we descended the steps to 

“Grosvenor ”’ Building, and passed the remains 


_ of “The Roses,” destroyed by enemy action. 


Here, my feet automatically led me through 
the east door into the bottom corridor, which 


seemed little changed, and up the stairs to 
_ where the schoolrooms used to be. 


These were 


-unrecognisable, four schcolrooms being made 


into a corridor with little rooms leading out 


either side in which were neat sinks and gas 


- cookers. 


“ aan 


_ blank wall was in its place. 


The recess where “‘ Joseph” lived 
(the school skeleton) was non-existent and a 
I wonder what 
happened to Joseph, a silent witness to so 
many history lessons, was he evacuated ?. 


, Ascending the stairs and passing the end 
of the girls’ corridor to the top corridor, I 
went in search of my old room, No. 64, which 
I found had been renumbered 44. I say “ my 
room,’ forgetting the generations of boys 
before and after me who would also claim it 
as “their room.” It was from that window 
that, in a moment of youthful exuberance I, 
on hearing a number of boys waiting for the 
master to let them into the swimming bath, 
decided to give them a preliminary shower 
bath. Unfortunately, whilst I was fetching a 
mug of water, the master had arrived and 
shared in the deluge. Looking up _ three 
storeys at me, he said, “I’ll see you later ” ; 
but if he did, his memory was conveniently 
short. 

Walking along the top corridor, I pushed 
my way into the gallery of the hall, but the 
only music to be heard was the high-pitched — 
whirl of an electric drill somewhere in the 
depths below. Tracing this noise to its source, 
I found a gang of workmen busy putting doors 
where walls had been, and walls where space 


had been. ‘“‘ What is this going to be?”. I 
asked. “A half-way house for homeless 
people,’ a workman told me. A half-way house? 


I thought. Perhaps that was not so different to 
what it had been in the past. 

Descending to the ground, IT made my way 
past the swimming baths to the “ten steps.” 
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Marked on the door of the former was a notice, 
““A.T.S. only, out of bounds to _ troops.” 
They might have put that at least, I 
thought, on the girls’ entrance, and not on 
the boys’. 

The meadow where the senior boys held their 
sports would indeed present an obstacle race ; 
they would, in fact, need dynamite and a 
bulldozer or two to run the 100 yards, as there 
is a concert hall, lounge and dining room built 
on it. The tuning building was well locked 
so I could not investigate. Passing down 
where the see-saw had been, I walked across 
the lake! No, there was no ice in April, 
but it had been filled in with tons of earth, the 


i.e Stee lcd 


rounding ground. 


Continuing, it was not possible to enter the 


Primary .as it was wired 
residence. 
culty, as the hedges on either side almost met 
in the middle, I came to more wire fencing 
which extended from the bottom of “ Mount 


off for private 


Monte Meadow’’ right across the grounds 


somewhere to the right of ‘‘ Windermere ’’ up 
to Church Road. The other side of this fence 


was a road and a colony of prefabricated \| 


houses... I wondered what had become of the 
apple and cherry apple trees! . 
my leave. 


HOME TEACHERS AND THE DEAF-BLIND 


By A. E. MUSGRAVE 


a discussion on the subject of the 

deaf-blind. Those who were talking 

were blind people. I say privileged 
partly because I felt at the time that it was a 
completely new experience, and it is these 
glimpses of other people’s points of view that 
are so invaluable to the Home-Teacher. One 
of the pitfalls for a welfare worker may be 
generalisation. I think a far more common one 
is that we get too close to the picture. 

As the people who were discussing this 
problem had had little or no intercourse with 
. the deaf-blind they asked for my advice. The 
questions that they asked were precisely those 
that sighted people put to a Home-Teacher 
about how best they can help blind people. I 
advised them to ask the deaf-blind themselves, 
as I.am always convinced that it is only the 
person who is wearing the shoe who knows 
where it pinches. I gave them the address of 
the local representative of the National Deaf- 
Blind Helpers League. She and her sister—both 
deaf-blind old ladies—are shortly to go on a 
day's excursion to the seaside with the people 
whe asked me about the problem. 

These two sisters live alone in a very nicely 
furnished little house. They do all their own 
work. Another sister visits them once a day, 
and a neighbour’s child does their shopping. 
‘One lost—almost completely—both sight and 
hearing at the age of eight, and went to a 
special school. The other lost both senses 
completely at the age of forty. Fortunately 
her affection for her sister had made her learn 
Braille when she was young. They write letters 
to their many friends, and knit gloves, socks and 
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S:. time ago I was privileged. to hear 


pullovers. 
they knit garments for a leper colony. 


Another old lady lost most of her sight and | 
She was too | 


hearing at twelve years of age. 
delicate to go to school, but while in hospital 


somebody visited her and taught her Braille. | 
She is an expert knitter, and always did her 
share of the housework. Her two sisters were | 
Both had accidents, and | 
she helped to nurse them. She later went to | 
the Berkshire County Home for the Blind at | 
Mortimer, where she is much loved by every- | 
body. A deaf man with a little sight sees to | 


older than she was. 


all her needs at table. 


One of my deaf-blind friends told me that it | 
was the example of kindliness, courage and good — 
living shown by the minister of the church | 
that she attended as a young girl that helped | 
her in middle-age to accept deaf-blindness | 
I had been visiting her | 
for some time, when her husband died suddenly | 
from heart failure while they were alone in | 
their home one evening. They were a most | 


without complaint. 


devoted couple. In response to a letter that I 


received from her niece, I went at once to see her. | 


When I arrived, she was only concerned about my 
having cycled a matter of nine miles to see her. 

I do feel that in all our work our best approach | 
to those who are afflicted is, as it is expressed | 
in our Text Book, by ° ‘being the good neigh-| 
bour.”’ Bitter experiences cannot be shared— 
at their worst—if you are not yourself afflicted. | 
I think that one of the Home-Teacher’ s greatest 


and normal people. Only on such ‘understanml 
ing can friendship be built. 


~ BEACON 


island still standing proudly above the sur- { 


Walking along the track with diffi- — 


Sadly I took | 


If anyone can spare them wool | 
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FOR HOME TEACHERS OF 


THE BLIND 


By AY M. HEWER 


a weekend schoo! than Ambleside in the 


: (Cie you have a more lovely setting for 


' spring foliage of every form and shade. 


centre. 


meet some member of the party. 


1 


subject was 


spring? From May Oth to 8th, the 

North Regional Association héld a most 
Successful weekend school for Home Teachers in 
this spot amidst lakes, mountains and wonderful 
Sue 
surroundings in the spring sunshine filled 
everyone with the feeling of “ the flowers that 
bloom in the spring tralala’’ and there was a 
happy atmosphere of activity and friendliness 
from the moment the first of the ninety students 
began to arrive. A large number of the party 
stayed at Iveing Cottage, the Y.W.C.A. holiday 
Others had booked rooms at their 
favourite hotel or boarding house so that 
- wherever you went you were almost certain to 
It was a 
very happy arrangement for whilst you did not 
see too much of each other, it did throw ali the 


members together at different times and built 


up a great spirit of friendliness and éasé through- 
out the School, and this led to most useful 
informal distussions and brought out the 
maximum benefits that come from the personal 
contacts made at such a course. 

By Saturday morning everyone had settled 
in-and work began in earnest. It was a glorious 
morning and one wondered whether some of the 
members would be tempted to play truant, but 
instead many people had gone out for a walk 
before breakfast and were ready for work when 
the first lecture started at Ir o’clock. The 
“The Case of the Deaf-Blind ” and 
Miss Killip of Chester gave an excellent paper. 
She brought home to us very vividly the case of 
our deaf-blind friends by asking us to write out 


a list of the activities in our normal day, cross 
_ off all those items needing sight, then all those 
| Tequiring hearing. What was left was all that 
' remained in thé life of a deaf-blind person. 
This camé homé very poignantly as we sat 
| surrounded by the beauties of nature on évery 
side, with the sound of the birds busy with 
_ their nests and the soft lap of the water at the 
_ edge of Windermere. 
| stress the absolute necessity of 
friends for all deaf-blind people and pointed 
out how friends could gradually lead these 
people back to a mote normal life, but she 
| emphasized that they required a variety of 


~ Miss Killip went on to 
individual 


friends to give them companionship throughout 
their days. All this she said was necessary to 
help them to regain their confidence and to 
ensure tat they were given the respect that is 
due to any human being. A good _ discussion 
followed and, experiences were pooled. Once 
there was a spontaneous burst of laughter when 
a Home Teather in discussing the Cope Chat 
card systeni firmly announced ‘“‘ We punch then - 
deaf. ed 

_ After the morning séssion we went, out into 
the sunshiné oncé more and hurried off to lunch 
as no one wanted to be late for the lecture at 
2 o'clock, to bé given by Miss W. L. Adams on 
“ Schemes under the National Assistance Act.” 
Everyone was delighted to meet Miss Adams who 
understands so well all the trials and difficulties as 
well as the joys in the life of a Home Teacher, 
and her paper on the schemes operating under the 
new Act was exceedingly helpful. She guided 
us through unfamiliar or rocky passes very ably 
and inspired us with the feeling that many 
things could be achieved under the Act if a 
determined effort were made. She pointed out 
that Local Authorities have a duty as regards. 
the Welfare of the Blind: they have a power 
now to provide for the handicapped. Questions 
from Home Teachers came thick and fast and 
it was delightful to see the keenness and 
enthusiasm with which they bombarded Miss 
Adams with questions or problems to be solved. 
Before the lecture started the Chairman, Mr. 
W. Kershaw, was overheard to remark that he 
did not think the session would last the two 
hours allocated to it in the time-table. However, 
he had a great surprise as at 4 o’clock he had 
to close thé meéting with many questions still 
unasked. The afternoon was a most valuable 
and thought-provoking time and Miss Adams 
ended her talk with the challenge, “‘ Are Home: 
Teachers really necessary ? ”’ ‘to. which the 
answer came “‘ Yes, a hundredfold’’ before 
the weekend was over. | 
* Saturday was otir gala day for at 5 o'clock 
we reassembled to hear Miss W. Bramhall deal 
with “‘ Registration Problems.” It was a great 
treat to have Miss Bramhall with us again, 
and it seemed quite like old times to be sittin 
at her feet once more listening to her wise an 
helpful suggestions given in her gentle but firm 
manner. Shé stressel the need for complete 
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and comprehensive registration, pointing out 
the high value of accurate registers. She 
alarmed everyone at one point by telling us that 
the Government Actuaries had discovered that 
20 pet cent. of the register was missing and no 
trace could be found of it. ‘“‘ Where, Oh where 
have you gone ”’ we asked each other but fully 
realised that the answer rests with the Home 
Teachers. Miss Bramhall proved how very 
necessary it is to have an absolutely accurate 
register to enable action to be taken in any 
particular matter, for it is through the register 
that the evidence of a need is revealed. From 
the title of the talk one might have feared a 
rather dull hour and a half, but anyone who has 
heard Miss Bramhall speak will understand how 
she made The Register live and -ecome a very 
vital and thrilling subject pointing the way to 
many mew avenues of possibilities in Blind 
Welfare. Again.the Chairman had to call a 
halt to the discussion which was in danger of 
becoming an all night sitting ! 

The weekend programme contained a Social 
on Saturday evening, but by unanimous consent 
it was agreed to leave everyone free to do as 
he pleased for it seemed a pity to spend such a 
glorious evening indoors. Some feople went 
on the lake, others went up the Langdale Valley 
or off to Grasmere, whilst some went to watch 
the sun set over Tarn Hows. This was indeed 
a glorious sight and as the sun sank down 
behind the majestic hills clothed in a great 
stillness a cuckoo called softly from up the valley 
as the world slipped silently into the night. 
And as one looked and listened one’s thoughts 
went back to the first talk of the day. 

Very wisely Sunday morning was left free. 
Some members went to church whilst a number 
of the party went off quietly to explore the 
district on foot, others joined a party on an 
expedition by motor launch to visit Wray 
Castle, which is amongst the woods on the West 
side of lake Windermere and is now the property 
of the National Trust. Another group hired a 
motor coach and went for a delightful tour via 
Troutbeck over Kirkstone Pass to Brothers- 
water and Patterdale, leaving by the road which 
runs along the side of Ullswater Lake, visiting 
Aira Falls and returning by the Vale of St. 
John, Thirlmere and Grasmere in time for 
lunch, having picked up four very. hot Home 
Teachers who had overestimated their walking 
capabilities against the time factor. 

At 2 o'clock we started our serious work once 
more. Two valuable papers were given by 
Mrs. Rawlinson (Manchester) on “ Social 
Centres’ and Miss Sparrow (Rochdale) on 
“Clubs.” Both of the papers contained most 
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_ have had to deal and many of them are most 


A Oe Se 
eek 


useful material and were listened to with great 
interest. A good discussion followed. After 
tea came the session which had no particular 
speaker as its speakers came out of the lives of 
the blind people themselves whose problems are 
submitted anonymously for discussion under the — 
title, “What would you do?” The problems 
are actual cases with which Home Teachers 


tragic. After each case submitted had been 
discussed and members had suggested how they — 
would have dealt with the case, the Chairman 
read out a report of how the responsible Home ‘ 
Teachers had actually coped with the problems, 
and one felt what magnificent work had been — 
done in many instances. Here was the final — 
and conclusive answer to Miss Adams’ question, 
‘Are you really necessary?” for without A | 
specialised knowledge of the Home Teachers _ 
many of these tragic lives would be in a far — 
worse plight. The cases revealed that © for 
mentally deficient blind children with a multiple — | 
defect there was no answer to the question who 
will take them in and care for them. The only — 
suggestion put forward was that some Sisters _ 
of Charity at Sheffield might be asked to do so. _ 
But this did not seem the right answer when — 
they were blind children needing specialised — 
care. The problems are many and some of us _ 
felt that this session was one of the most valuable — 
in the whole course. The teachers who sub- 
mitted the cases agreed that it helped them 
tremendously to have the problems discussed — 
in this manner by a group of experts and gave — 
them fresh ideas of how to tackle the problems. — 
Sunday evening, starting at 8.15, was an open - 
session when Miss Monro of Northumberland — 
opened the discussion on “ Handicrafts”? by © 
giving a most amusing account of a small | 
Handicraft Class she had started. This was 
followed by a very instructive talk by Miss 
Hook of Leeds. New ideas shot up from all 
parts of the Hall and a most interesting exhi- | 
bition of goods made by the Blind in their homes 
or at the Centres was displayed. Mr. Bate of — 
Manchester gave a demonstration in seagrass _ 
work for stools and typed copies of the 
instructions for this and other examples of | 
crafts submitted are kindly being sent out to | 
all Home Teachers by the Secretary Bs the | 
North Regional Association. : 
It was only by turning out the lights in the — 
Hall that members of the enthusiastic audience _ 
could be persuaded to return to their night’s | 
resting places at 10.30, so great was their — 
interest and thirst for new knowledge. Perhaps, — 
too, they did not wish to bring to a close such _ 
a happy and uplifting weekend. . 
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“I WANT TO BE AN ACTOR” 


By GRACE: E. NAYLER. 


Hall was packed to the doors when 
the N.I.B. Dramatic Group made its 
début on the 18th May. Three one- 
act plays were presented: “ John’s Mother,” 


\* tickets were sold, and the Armitage 


a drama by William Dinner; ‘‘ Down on the 


Farm,’ a comedy by Ivor Brown, and “ Master 
Dudley,” a modern tragedy by Philip Johnson ; 
the entire production by John Taberner. 

‘“ John’s Mother ”’ is not a remarkable piece. 


‘There is the old actress (Hetty Skinner), her 


forms, and yet more forms. Mr. 


cultural.” 


_ Meadows. 
| cause a glut, which will mean requisitioning 
_ labour to throw them into the sea. 
follows over possession of the specimen turnip, 


old servant (Eva Noble), and John, a lifelong 
criminal (Vernon Grimshaw). Word has come 


that John has been released from Dartmoor, 


and the two women wait for him—his mother 
in a state of terror that she will give in to him 
again, and her mistress determined to send him 
packing finally and forever, which she does, 
despite his pleadings and protestations of 
amendment. But if the plot and dialogue 
lacked inspiration, the cast (all blind members 
of the group) made the most of it. They moved 
easily about the stage, spoke their lines clearly, 
and altogether gave an impressive performance. 

“Down on the Farm”’ provides plenty of 


laughs, being the experiences of a stockbroker 


turned farmer on the advice of his doctor, 
only to find that he never sees the farm, nor 


can he take walks in the health-giving country 


air, but instead has to spend his days filling in 
Meadows 
(H. E. Moss) is at his wits’ end, when June Lee 
his niece (Barbara Hall) offers to be his 
secretary and promises to use her charm on all 
tiresome Ministry officials. They are just 
celebrating Meadows’ relief—with a bottle of 


-champagne—when Mrs. Mopper the housekeeper 
(Ivy Reeves) announces Miss Root (Dorothy 


Holloway). She says she is an inspector from 


_ the newly formed Ministry of Morals, and her 


duty is the care of “ Workers: Female Agri- 
She has called to inspect the farm 
and assure herself that Miss: Lee is protected 


| from all temptation and that she has a room to 
_ herself with a lock on the door! 
_ tries unsuccessfully to coax the unyielding Miss 
| Root, Mrs.. Mopper announces Mr. Weazel, 
_ (Bill Robinson). 
come from the Controller of Agriculture to 


While June 


He explains that he has 


complain about the size of turnips grown by 
They are too large, which will 


A fight 


in which Miss Root takes a hand with her 
umbrella. Meadows and Weazel are both 
knocked out, but luckily at this point Sir 
Lancelot Carr-Bunkle, Meadows’ medical man 
(Eric Page), arrives. He revives the two men, 
and for Meadows prescribes a return to the City 
and stockbroking. Good fun, well played by 
all, with a delightful interpretation of Miss 
Root. 

“Master Dudley ’’ made more than ordinary 
demands upon the cast. This is the story of a 
young man who is “ Master Dudley ” to Martha, 
the family’s maid (Ethel Lewis), the idol of 
Milly Mycroft his mother (Betty Gregory), the 
fiancé of Eileen (Patricia Sampson), but who 
is a tragic figure with a split mind. As the play 
opens, Martha and Stella—Milly’s sister just 
returned from America after an absence of 
seventeen years (Joan Pilcher) are discus- 
sing Master Dudley (H. E. Moss). They are 
awaiting the rest of the family who have been 
at the Old Bailey, where Dudley has been 
acquitted on a charge of murdering a girl on 
Hampstead Heath. Later Milly explains to 
her sister that Dudley was arrested because of 
a piece of red cord found round the girl’s neck 
similar to a piece found round the neck of a 
girl murdered at Brighton some two years 
before, and—Dudley’s wallet was found at 
Hampstead. But of course Dudley was 
innocent, his movements were known on both 
occasions, and the jury had found him not 
guilty, without any difficulty. After a general 
conversation in which Dudley shocks them all 
by saying that he will accept a film contract, or 
write his life story, but finally yields to the 
entreaties of his mother and Eileen to go to his 
firm’s branch office in Edinburgh, the young 
people are left alone. Dudley persuades her to 
rest, and it happens again! He follows her to 
the study and strangles her with a bit of red 
cord. Just then Stella, who has been look- 
ing through a cupboard containing Granny’s 
treasures, returns with a _ well-remembered 
dressing-gown—minus its red cord. Con- 
gratulations to all the cast on a well-sustained 
performance. : 

Hearty thanks to the Group and their pro- 
ducer for an enjoyable evening ; to the members 
behind the scenes for their hard work, to Jean 
Gower for the welcome announcement that 
sweets and ices could be bought during the 
interval, and to Miss Tanner who officiated at 
the piano. 
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PERCUSSION 


TAKES THE AIR 


By CHARLOTTE SKIBBEN (an ex-member of the band) 


ANY members of the public, both 
Mi blind and sighted, will have listened 

with me to the Home Service pro- 

gramme at 6.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
3rd May, and rejoiced in the sounds of the drums, 
cymbals, tambourines, castanets, bells and 
triangles, all of which formed the percussion 
band broadcasting from the Institute for the 
Blind, Roundhay Road, Leeds. 

How familiar were the sounds of those instru- 
ments and how happy was I to hear them over 
the air. Perhaps it was a little difficult for our 
sighted listeners to realise or even appreciate 
all that this band meant to the blind people. 
Only those who have played, and still are 
playing in it, can value its real meaning as a 
means of self-expression to those who are 
deprived of some of the enjoyment common to 
sighted people. 

For me this broadcast had a very special 


significance. As I listened with keen interest 
to the rendering of the famous “ Trumpet 
Voluntary ”’ 


tango from Carmen, I was reminded of the 
early days of my own blindness when I, 
too, was a proud member of this percussion 
band. 

During the broadcast, I recaptured a host of 
happy memories that I had found in our weekly 
rehearsals. 

It is to the conductor and teacher, Mrs. 
Brocklesby, that the credit is due. She has 
given hours of her precious time in teaching 


these blind people the meaning of expression — | 


in music, and it is to her that I wish to convey 


my personal heartiest congratulations on this | 


latest achievement. 
May both Mrs. Brocklesby and her band 
enjoy much success in the future. 


SPRING 


Reprinted from “ Chambers’s Journal”’ by kind permission of the Editor. 


Ate had spun a filmy veil of gloom 
Around my soul, fine gossamer of snow 
Jewelled with frost as silver rain aglow, 

And earth lay sleeping in her marble tomb. 
Sudden—a sound—seeming like elfin tears 
Down-dropping in an ecstasy of grief : 

Quick as the light, earth stirs, and every leaf, 
To greet the sun, a gown of emerald wears. 


Soft, rustling music wakes the nightingale 

To cleave the silence with a wondrous trill, 
As from their dreams arise narcissus pale— 
Bright blue-eyed scilla—dancing daffodil. 
Fain would my soul now burst her chrysalis 
And join the songsters in their world of bliss ! 


EpiItH M. HARRISON 
(who is blind) 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

Frederick John Bell, aged 68, the Super- 
intendent-Teacher of the Ashton-under-Lyne 
and District Blind Society. Although himself 
only partidlly sighted he was first employed at 
the Carlisle and District’ Workshops for the 
Blind; later he became foreman in the Cane 
Chair Seating Department of the Edinburgh 
_ Institute for the Blind, and in 1905 he was 
appointed Home Teacher to the Ashton-under 


Lyne and District Blind Society, where he 


remained until his death. 
Always a kindly and tolerant man, he made 
his life work assisting blind persons to overcome 


their handicap and achieve as much independence ° 


as possible. He was always anxious to help 
blind persons, particularly young ones, to 
obtain employment, and only on the morning 
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of the day of his death did he learn that he had 
succeeded in obtaining for a blind man employ- 
ment in sighted industry. For many years he 
was associated with.the now. defunct North 
Western Counties Association for the Blind; 
later he became a member of the General 
Council of the Northern Counties Association 
for the Blind, and he also served on the Ashton- 


under-Lyne Disablement Advisory Committee. — 


Miss E. E. Hanson, of Goole, who for the past 
18 years was Home Teacher and visitor to the 
blind in Goole, Selby and part of the Thorne 
area. Prior to taking up the post with the local 


Blind Persons Act Sub-Committee, Miss Hanson 


was engaged in similar work in Cyprus. She 


was an active worker and endeared herself to — 
many blind people by her kindly manner and 
willingness to further their welfare in every way. | 
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AFTER ONE YEAR 


aes HE British System of Blind Welfare,’’ wrote an examination candidate recently, 
“came into force on July = 1948, and has not yet developed toa point where detailed 
comment is justifiable.’’ No doubt the shades of Edward Rushton, Dr. Thomas 
Armitage and a host of Piers who constructed our elaborate system of Blind Welfare 
over the last century and a half would smile—for they were charitable men—at 
this exuberant account of the effect of the National Assistance Act. 
Nevertheless that Act, with the National Health Service Act and the National 
Insurance Act which are now completing their first year of operation, marks the 
beginning of an epoch as surely as did the Blind Persons Act of 1920. We are still too close to them 


_ to judge their total effect but we can now discern the direction of change and, as the destination is still 


partly within our control, we should look where we are going. Uniformity i in rates of assistance, in 
accordance with a scale which partly recognises a blind person’s higher cost of living, has been achieved 
with a minimum of inconvenience. There have been some genuine grievances, and there will be moré 
when disparities become apparent in the amount received by new applicants and some old recipients 
of domiciliary assistance. On the whole, complaints have been dealt with speedily by the National 
Assistance Board and it is difficult to see how differences in rates could have been avoided. Inevitab! y, 
the National Assistance Scale is falling behind i increasing costs of living but that is a general economic 
problem and can ultimately be dealt with only in general economic terms. The reverse problem also 
exists that adequate incentives have not yet been found to induce many blind people who are capable 
of work to offer themselves for placement. 

By the beginning of July, all local Welfare Schemes for the Blind will have been approved by the 
Ministry with or without modifications. The second part of these schemes, which describe future 
developments, will be read with keen interest. Let us hope that Local Authorities will repudiate 
Napoleon’s dictum that a plan should be “ brief and obscure ”’ and will be prepared to commit them- 
selves and their successors to imaginative developments in line with the modern view of what a blind 
person is and what he needs. 

Association of the blind with other disabled people (who now include the partially sighted) will be 
advantageous in employment and in some social activities, but this policy of association must not be 
pressed too far. The blind have distinctive needs which must always be distinctively. met, and it 
would help neither them nor the other disabled to destroy the exclusive character of the Home Teaching 
Service. 

The most difficult task has fallen to the Committees and officials responsible for providing accom- 
modation under Part HI of the Act. It is one thing to make a law that an Authority should provide 
residential accommodation for all disabled people who need it, and quite another to find buildings and 
furniture under present conditions. 

A number of new Homes have been established but waiting lists are still depressingly long and will 
undoubtedly remain so for many years. 

Some organised opposition to voluntary effort has continued but so, fortunately, has the active 
partnership between statutory bodies and their voluntary agents on which so much effective work for 
the blind depends. Local Authorities have, in all but a few areas, fully exercised their power to 
utilise voluntary bodies, and the Minister of Health has clearly recognised, in Parliament and in numerous 
circulars, the essential need of voluntaryism in work for the blind. Practice has led theory, as it so 
often has done before in our social history, and though the relationship of voluntary bodies to the 


- Social Service State has not yet been defined in general terms, the fact of voluntary participation has 


been fully accepted. As partners in a growing concern, voluntary societies for the blind have more, 
not less, work to do, though Appeals Organisers might wish that this fact was better known to their 
contributors. 


After so much change, it is somewhat bewildering to find that Blind Welfare still looks surprisingly 


| thesame. On paper, atleast, the new régime is expansively here : Acts have given birth to regulations, 


regulations to circulars, circulars to leaflets, each with astronomical reference numbers. The official 
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~might well look back nostalgically to the days when answers to most of his questions could be found in 
half a dozen comparatively brief and intelligible leaflets. 3 
Not long ago, such an official was asked the innocent looking question whether a particular blind 
home worker, whose earnings had been temporarily reduced by ill-health, would get a National Assist- 
ance grant if he went for a rest to a holiday home for the blind. He looked up Sections g and 22 of 
the National Assistance Act, which led on to the Pensions and Determination of Needs Regulations 
with its explanatory memorandum. These carried him forward to Ministry of Health Circular 87, 
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and thence to Circular 150. 
of Labour. 
still searching. 


Part of the answer still turned on a Circular yet to be issued by the Ministry 
In despair he telephoned to an official at the Assistance Board . . . He, poor wretch, is 


: THE EDITOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Blind Car Owner 
To the Edttor. 3 

Sir,—In the account of my life which you 
kindly included in the February issue of THE 
New BEACON, many of my experiences were, 
of necessity, omitted: such as my activities in 
the field of mechanical engineering, the main- 
tenance of my own car over many years, ad- 
ventures with a travelling Concert Party, 
wherein I was associated with four other blind 
performers in several tours of Northern and 
Western Queensland, to raise funds for the 
furtherance of the education of the less able 
members of the Blind community. 

Speaking of maintaining my own car leads me 
to the point that here may lie, if not an avenue 
of actual employment, at least one of consider- 
able interest to any mechanically minded blind 
person in contact with, or in possession of a car. 
From my own excursions into this realm, I 
state with no fear of contradiction that from 
grinding valves to replacing worn bearings and 
making adjustments, there is no single job 
which cannot be accomplished by a blind car 
owner, and there are so many spheres in which 
the blind may participate ! 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD C. DICKINSON, 
Queensland, Australia, 


Blind Home Teachers 


To the Editor, 

S1R,—At the meeting of the Executive Council 
of the National Federation of the Blind held on 
the 7th May, 1949, there was a discussion on the 
employment of blind persons as home teachers, 
when it was understood that those so employed 
numbered considerably less than roo; and I 
was instructed to urge the desirability of the 
appointment of more blind home teachers. 
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It is realised that this may be considered a 
somewhat hackneyed subject, but so important 
is it to the blind community that the number 
of blind home teachers should be increased 
that there is every justification for raising the 
matter whenever possible. 

It is accepted without question that the expert 
is the person to deal with relevant subjects, 
and no one can deny that anybody who experi- 
ences blindness and who has conquered it is 
better qualified to advise on matters peculiar 
to the blind than one who has not had to face 
circumstances created by lack of sight. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
blind people have been asked to visit men and 
women who are losing or who have lost their 
sight. Such a request is by no means un- 
common, and this fact in itself is sufficient 
proof that there is a real need for the blind home 
teacher. Those of us who have at some time or 
other received instruction from a blind tutor 
can well imagine that a home teacher without 
sight can give hope to the newly blinded in 
those many cases where such assistance is 
required to a degree that cannot be expected to 
be given by those not similarly placed. It is 
true that there are certain sections of the home 
teaching service that a blind person cannot 
handle, but those important duties which he 
can undertake, he can do exceedingly well, and 
it should always be possible to make alternative 
arrangements for the carrying out of those 


tasks in the performance of which eyesight is — 


necessary. 
The desirability of more blind persons entering 
the home teaching profession is only too obvious 
to a large number of blind people who are 
strongly of the opinion that in areas where two 
or more home teachers are employed the 
services of at least one blind person in each of 
those districts could and should be utilised. In 


this way the blind and the sighted home teacher 
could render complementary services. 

It is indeed regrettable that so few blind 
home teachers have been appointed recently, 
and obviously, unless there is a change of policy 
in this matter, there will come a time when 
there are no blind home teachers at all. It can 
only be assumed that the employing agencies 
are not aware of the part that can be played by 
trained blind persons in the home teaching 
service and a way must be found whereby the 
responsible officers in local Authorities are able 
to appreciate the desirability of appointing 
more blind home teachers. If those interested 
in blind welfare work- can be instrumental in 
bringing about such a realisation they will 
indeed be doing a real service to the blind 
community. 

Yours faithfully, 
WINIFRED D. ARCHER, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, National Federation of the Blind. 


Walking Sticks on Wheels 


To the Editor. 
Sir,—I was quite pleased and amused when 
my attention was called to a note in your May 
issue referring to the cane with the roller tip. 
As you ask to comment on its merits, I can tell 
you that I have been using it for the last ten 
years and would not part with it at any price. 
I had it made of a composition material, hard, 
light and brown in colour. The wheel of the 
same material is removable, having a set screw 
holding it in place. Size of wheel is I in. 
diameter and # in. thick, ; in. centre. My 
reason for using the rollered cane was and still 
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National Association of Home Teachers of 
the Blind of England and Wales.—During 1948, 
the Executive Committee met four times, and 
two general meetings were held, one in Scar- 
borough, and the other in Leeds. 

The membership at the end of the year was 
168, as compared with 158 at the aus of 1947, 
and 1 34 at the end of 1946. 

The Home Teachers Association was asked to 
recommend a speaker for the Conference 
arranged by the North Regional Association 
for the Blind held at Preston. 

At the general meeting held in Scarborough, 
an address was given by Mr. T. H. Carruthers 
of the Ministry of Health,-on “The New 
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is my inability, to say the least, to stand the 
too familiar heartrending thump, thump of 
the advancing sightless man. Although I have 
shown it to numerous fellows here in New York 
and Detroit, the response is rather cold. The 
most favourable reaction was from those who, 
like myself, were blinded accidentally and found 
difficulty in acknowledging their present state 
of being. The manner in which I use it is to 
have the arm in the normal position by the side 
of the body with the cane extending forward at 
an angle, and touching objects lightly from time 
to time. Small obstructions are simply rolled 
over, whereas, without it, the arm would be 
jerked back. For finding edges of subway 
platforms, curbs, stairs and open sidewalk 
cellar doors it has no equal. 
Very truly yours, 

RAOUL FAUVEAU. 

New York City, U.S.A. 


‘* Kidnapped ”’ 
To the Editor. 

S1ir,—With regard to my recent article on 
R. L. Stevenson’s “‘ Kidnapped,” it may be of 
interest to add that I have now met in person. 
the charming Miss M. mentioned therein. It 
happily chanced too that she had brought her 
copy of her novel with her while I was reading 
“ Rob Roy,” the Preface of which contains an 
account of the Appin affair. Since then she has 
written to me of the death of a distinguished 
Edinburgh occulist, Dr. Mackay, who was a 
direct descendant of “ The Red Fox.” 


Yours, etc... 
ALBERT HopGson. 


National Assistance Act,’ and at the meeting 
held in Leeds, later in the year, Miss Adams 
accepted an invitation to be present as a guest. 
At this meeting a very interesting talk was given 
by Miss E. Jackson on ‘“‘ The Importance of 
the Home Teacher’s Work, under the New 
National Assistance Act,” and a lively dis- 
cussion followed. 
Miss Louisa M. Crome, Hon. Secretary, writes:— 
“We would urge every Home Teacher to 
become a member of the Home Teachers 
Association, so that we may be a strong and 
virile organisation, for it is only through united 
strength that we can achieve anything that is 
worth while.”’ 
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ACHIEVEMEN T'S 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Councillor for Stepney.—Mr. Morris 
Lerner, who has been elected a Labour Councillor 
of the Stepney Borough Council, has been blind 
for over thirty years. The owner of a café, he 
hopes to be on the Housing and Health Com- 
mittees ; he is also keenly interested in the fight 
against Anti-Semitism and Fascism. 


Blind Inventor Aids Export Market.—Book- 
bindmg machinery designed by an 84-year-old 
blind Scottish inventor is helping to win for 
Britain an export market hitherto the monopoly 
of American manufacturers. 

At an exhibition of book-binding machinery 
n London recently, it was claimed that 
machines designed by Edinburgh-born Mr. 
John Murray could beat, for price and per- 
formance, the latést U.S. models in any part of 
the world. 

Though for some years he has been totally 
blind, Mr. Murray is still working on new ideas 
to speed the production of books for the home 
market. 


Blind Irish Children’s High Singing Honours. 
—The choir of blind children from St. Mary’s 
School for the Blind, Merrion, won three cups, a 
first and second prize at Dublin Feiseanna 
recently. At the Feis Ceoil, they won the 
Tomas O Deirg Cup, took first place in the 
three-part singing contest and were runners-up 
in the Sarto Cup for plain chant. At Father 
Mathew Feis they won the Dublin Priests’ 
Cup for plain chant and the perpetual challenge 
cup for verse speaking. 

Dr. William McKie, adjudicating at the Feéis 
Ceoil, said this of the blind children’s singing of 
plain chant: “ The singing of the Communion 
by the blind girls was heavenly and took me 
into realms of pure music.”” 

The choir’s achievements are all the more 
remarkable for the fact that there are only 27 
children on the rolls at St. Mary’s (which is run 
by the Irish Sisters of Charity), and of these 13 
are in the infant class. And they were competing 
against children from schools whosé roll-calls 
number hundreds. 


Blind Home Teacher’s Important Appoint- 
ment.—Mrs. Juliet Bindt, a blind American 
Home Teacher serving the Northern California 
area, was recently elected Vice President of the 
Berkeley Business and Professional. Women’s 
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Club. This is a group of 120 women and is @ 
Branch of one of the ie: women’s organis- 
ations in the world. 


Braille Shorthand Successes’ of LCC. 
Trainees.—In the Spring Royal Society of Arts 
Intermediate Braille Shorthand Examination, 
the following blind students at the London 
County Council’s Morley College, Westminster 
Bridge Road, were successful :— Frank Brown 
(So w.p.m.), Leonard Brown (80 w.p.m.), and 
Mrs. Gladys Marris (100 w.p.m.). 


Oldbury Grange Successes.—The following 
successes of pupils at Oldbury Grange, the 
National. Institute’s. School of Training for 
Blind Telephone Operators and Shorthand- 
Typists, are announced :— 

Royal Society of Arts Shorthand brats W.p.m.) 

Miss Rose Nicholson, 
% i OLOLE BO, , (foo w.p.m.) 
Miss Millicent Hill. 
, Lyping Intermediate 
Miss Millicent Hill. 

Success in Psychology.—Miss Vera Riley, 
L.R.A.M., a teacher of the piano with a large 
teaching connection and educated at the Royal 
Normal College, has taken up psychology as an 
interesting and valuable sideline study. In 
the March examination of the Psychological 
Research Society she was successful in gaining 
the Associate Diploma. 


Royal Normal Successes.—The following 
recent successes of pupils at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind are announced :— 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL oF MUSIC. 
L.G.S.M.—Organ—Teacher—Arthur Horsfield. 


ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF Music. 
Grade V—Theory—4 Passes. 
Grades IV and V—Singing—1 Distinction, 2 Merits 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Shorthand—i100 words per minute—William Douglas,. 
Donald Gray, Nancy Haley, Albert How, Kenneth 
Parr, James Smallwood. ' 

Elementary Typewriting—Norman Brodie, Irene 
Charnock, Eileen Ellison, Connie Handford, 
George Miller, Beryl Nagle, Sylvia Neal; Patricia 
Ryan; Dorothy Ségrott, Peter Stockton, Norman 
Verrill—all Credits. 

Advanced Typewriting—James Smallwood, Second 
Class. 

Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate—Jameées Smallwood. 


CoLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 
Pianoforte Tuning Diploma—Emile Camille, Ivor 
Foster, Isaac Goldstein. 
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NOT A BLIND ALLEY JOB 


By LUCY FAIRFAX , 


NE Sunday morning in Church, the 

Rector announced that the cook at the 

Blind House had left, and that as 

Matron required assistance urgently, 
would anyone volunteer to help ? 


I said I would give them a week ; and at the © 


end of the week the Committee asked whether 
I could give them another week as they had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining a permanent cook. 
I said I couldn’t, but if they wished I would 
be on the staff permanently a month later, 
as I would like a resident job. 

I gave up my home when I was “called up ” 
for service in the W.R.N.S., and when I wanted 
it back again was told that my tenants were 
very comfortable and had no intention of leav- 
ing! For the past two years I have been working 
in London as a shorthand-typist, and living 
in a Hostel where I had to share my bedroom 
with four other civil servants, and queue up 
for meals with 108 other homeless persons, so 
I was not exactly looking forward to another 
winter under such conditions. . .. 

It is only a small Home with fifteen residents 
—the youngest 56 and the oldest 94—and their 
welfare is the chief consideration of the Matron 
and Nurse—even if they only have a cold the 
doctor is sent for. Some are able to pay for 
themselves, but some are very poor, and they 
are helped by the Blind Association. One old 
lady of 82, when she received her doctor’s bill, 
said “1 don’t allow myself the luxury of a 
doctor for a cold.”’ 

I am particularly glad to know that the 
Assistant Matron is a fully qualified nurse, and 
that she and Matron are never off duty together. 
I have held temporary posts where I have been 
the only responsible member of the staff on 
duty, and although I have rendered first aid 
in case of accidents, I am glad I shall not be 
expected to do so at the Blind House. 

One old gentleman is lame as well as blind, 
and though he is 89 he goes out every day when 
fine. An old lady of nearly 70 is deaf as well 
as blind, but she has knitted the table-napkin 
rings for the Home ; she also knits gloves. We 
have an.engineer who was blinded in an explo- 
sion; he goes out daily by himself, and if he 
hadn’t a white stick you would never know he 
was blind. He has magazines sent to him in 
Braille, and when he has finished reading them 
the lady who is blind and deaf tears the sheets 
out, sews them with white cotton and supplies a 
local grocer with bags for soda, etc. 


They either have their own wash basin, with 
hot and cold running water, or share with one 
other, as they always have to keep their soap 
and towel, etc., in the same place: one on the 
right-hand side and the other on the left. The 
taps don’t turn on and off as, of course, the blind 
folk could not see whether the water was running 
or not; they press the taps on top and as soon as 
they take their hands off the water stops running. 

There is an electric fire in each bedroom, but 
it is fixed near the ceiling and is operated from 
the outside by either Matron or Nurse. 

At the top of each flight of stairs there is a 
wooden gate which they open themselves and 
it closes behind them. They never go down the 
stairs without taking hold of the gate ; you hear 
them say when they are coming down to break- 
fast, ““ Who has the gate ? ”’ 

A gentleman comes to read the news to them 
twice a week, and they have the radio on in the 
lounge whenever they wish ; this is one of their 
special joys, and some have a bedroom radio. 

Since I gave up my own home I had lost 
interest in cooking, as I thought it would be 
most trying owing to the shortage of sugar, 
fats, eggs and milk. But I could not have chosen 
a better way to regain my interest; having 
twenty ration books to shop with makes all 
the difference, and in addition, since I came, three 
Churches have sent the Blind House a share of 
their’ Harvest Festival gifts. A man, evidently 
from a farm, stopped me in the street and asked 
me whether I. would like to buy some apples. 
I said I was sorry I couldn’t buy any as [ had 
such a lot myself; if he only knew I had just 
been trying to think of some more apple recipes 
for my blind folk. : 

Breakfast is at 8.30 a.m.; the youngest 
always has hers in bed. One old lady of 81, 
who is diabetic, has all her meals in her own 
room. Dinner is at 12.45 and tea at 4 o’clock. | 
Most of them go to bed after dinner and Nurse 
calls them in time for tea. Supper is at 7 p.m. 
and two have a cup of hot milk about 8.45 p.m. 
Nurse sees them all tucked up in bed about 
9.30 p.m. They come and go as they wish ; 
one of the residents is always being invited to 
stay with friends. 

When I told an acquaintance about my new 
job she said “‘ How depressing”! It is one of 
the least depressing jobs I have ever had. I 
have never met a more grateful group of people, 
and I am so glad I volunteered to help the 
Matron of the Blind House. 
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PERSONALIA 


In the Birthday Honours, Mr. EDWARD 
Evans, M.P. for Lowestoft since 1945, formerly 
Deputy Secretary of the National Institute for 
the Blind and Headmaster of the East Anglian 
School for Blind and Deaf Children, Gorleston- 
on-Sea, ALDERMAN W. E. Yorke, J.P., Lord 

_Mayor of Sheffield, formerly a member of 
the Council of the National Institute for the 
Blind, and ALDERMAN HuGH Parry, of Conway, 
a member of the National Institute’s Council, 
have each received the C.B.E. ; and Mr. PERCY 
Way, formerly Principal of the National 

_Institute’s School of Physiotherapy, was 
awarded the M.B.E. 


* *K * 


At the invitation of the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Epwarp Evans, M.P., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the “Advisory Council for the 
Welfare of Handicapped Persons. Mr. Evans 
succeeds Lord Rushcliffe, wha has resigned 
because of ill-health. 


** * * 


Dr. W. S. FLoweErs, surgeon and missionary, 
is on his way home from China. Owing to ill 
health, he has been forced to give up Chinese 
relief work after 20 years’ service. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 

Organ: 

18795 Bach.—Concerto inGand Concerto in s. d 
E flat, Vol. 9, Nos. 6 and 7 I 

18790" Wo soll ich fliehen ae No. g of 13 


‘Choralvorspiels, Vol. . OO 

19935  Frescobaldi.—Toccata Kt Canzone IV 

(arr. by Bossi) i. eae 28 Ea 6) 
Piano : 
20102 Chopin.—Tarantelle in A flat, Op. 43 py Ty) 
20101 Coates, Eric.—Miniature Suite 1756 
18588 Debussy.—Les Collines d’ Anacapri 

(Preludes, Book 1, No. 5) .. Oo 6 
20025 Tschaikowsky : Polacca de concert, 

Op: 72, NO. 7. ag fe) 
20026: Scherzo-Fantaisie, Op: ae No. to. .. I 
20027.:: . L’espiégle, Op. 92; Nendo as = htt Is 


Daet for Two Pianos : 
20103 Benjamin, Arthur.—Jamiican Rumba oO 


Hn aAoo 
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Dance : 

20296 Daniel, E.—Lavender Blue, Song Fox- s. d. 
3) ree rat te o 6 

20297 Kennedy, Grundland, Morrison . and 
Steels—How Can You Buy Kil- 


larney ? Song Fox-Tyvot ak 0-6 
20294  Petch, ‘F.—The see Gazer, Song 

Fox-Tvrot ip o 6 
20295 Warren, M.—On the 5 45: Song Fox- 

wyor. ”.. ta at abe aD 


Boogie Woogie : 
19446 Paparelli, Frank.—Boogie Woogie for 
Beginners (a short, easy method to 


learn to play Boogie Woogie) ig ace 
19619 Various Composers.—Five Boogie 
Woogie Piano Solos .. Ts306 


1. The Fives (G. and H. Thomas) 
2. Ode to Pine Top (F. Paparelli) 
3. Chicago on My Mind ({A. 
Ammons) : 
4. Yancey Goes Honky Tonk. 
(M. ‘‘ Lux ”’ Lewis) 
5. Death-Ray Boogie (P. Johnson 
and D. Dexter) 
Sight-Singing : 
20110 Crowe, Edgar; Lawton, Annie; 
Whittaker, W. Gillies (compiled 
by).—The Folk Par SIE, Sige 


Series, Book 2 2 6 
Songs : 
20041. Gurney, eats —Black Stitchell, F. 
. D flat.. ri i See °o 6 
20042 You Are My Sky. D flat. CF’... 016 
20043 Ha’nacker Mill, F. C—F’ .. o 6 


19874 Schumann.—Dichterliebe, Song Cycle : 
If Only the Flowers Could Know It 
(Und wissten’s die Blumen, die 

kleinen), F sharp minor: E—D’ 0 6 
19875 The Flutes and Fiddles are Sounding 
(Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen), 

C minor: B,—E’ 0 6 
19876 Whene’er I Hear Them ‘Singing 
(Hor’ ich das Liedchen need 


G minor: D—D’ flat = o 6 
Reprints. 
6157. Hemy.—The Royal Modern Pianoforte 
LOR a2 . ee 0 
12289 Morris, R. O. Foundations of Practical 
Harmony and Counterpoint ; 5 0 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Biography : | 

20151-2 Great Blind Men and Women, by Mary G. 
Thomas. Vivid stories of twelve great blind 
men and women originally published in 
Progress. The twelve are John Metcalf, 
.John Fielding, Louis Braille, Dr. Armitage, 
Sir Francis Campbell, James Gale, Dr. Moon, 
Miss Gilbert, Henry Fawcett, Miss Bridgman, 
Sir Arthur Pearson and William Jackson. 
This book is mainly intended as a reader 
for adult beginners in Braille. Interlined, 
intermediate character, intermediate size. 
2 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. Fi1o4. 

Educational—History : 


19941-2 History Senior Course, edited by Catherine: 
B: Firth. This is a series of four books, 


ee 
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each book intended for the work of a year, 
which aims to give the reader understanding 
of the world in which he lives now. Book I 
“The Growth of the British Commonwealth,”’ 
has already been published in Braille. 

Book II. Ancient Civilizations, by K. M. 
Gadd. Deals with the life of the people 
of the Ancient East—Egyptians, Sumerians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians—and of the Greeks 
and the Romans. 2 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. 
F130. 

Fiction : 

18693-5 Penguin Island, by Anatole France. This 
pungent satire of French history is perhaps 
the best known and certainly the most 
amusing of the author’s works. It begins 
with the landing on an island of the partially- 
sighted monk, Saint Mael, who mistakes the 
penguins for men, and Saint Mael tows the 
island to the Breton coast. 3 vols. 7s. 3d. 
per vol. F212. 

20057-60 Most Secret, by Nevil Shute. <A thrilling 
story of naval adventure off the west coast 
of France during the German occupation of 


France in the Second World War. 4 vols. 


7s. per vol. F273. 
Religious : 


20293 A Solemn Thanksgiving for the English 
Prayer Book. The Order of Divine Service 
for 19th June, 1949, issued under the authority 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first authorisation of the English 
Prayer Book. Pamphlet. 1s. 3d. E12. 

_ Forthcoming Panda: 

_ 20164-6 No. 121.. Then and Now, by W. Somerset 

: Maugham. In this crisp, vital novel, the 

famous author breaks into an entirely new 

field in an entirely fresh manner, revivifying 
the life and times of Machiavelli, the celebrated 

Florentine politician of the Italian Renais- 

sance. 3 vols. Is. 6d. net. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4941-4946 Landfall Then Departure, by Humfrey 
Jordan. 6 vols.. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per 
vol., net. 
4947-4949 © Jenny Villiers, by J. B. Priestley. - 3 vols. 
Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol., net. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 


TALKING BOOK LIBRARY. 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE: 


Records. 
Fiction : 
Baum, Vicki. Nanking Road 53 
Bell, Josephine. The Port of London. Murders 15 
Blake, George. The Westering Sun .. 20 
Blake, Nicholas. Minute for Murder ~eeaO 
Carleton, Marjorie. The Swan Sang Once .. 13 
Dawson, Michael. Without a Dream nee 2 
Deeping, Warwick. Laughing House ae re i 
De la Mare, Walter, Onthe Edge .. seine 
Du Maurier, Daphne. Jamaica Inn .. sks 
Godden, Jon. The House by the Sea Ahi &4 
‘Golding, Louis. The Pursuer sige 
Le Fanu, Sheridan. Ina Glass Darkly . ees 
Marsh, Ngaio. Final Curtain pate 
Masefield, John. New Chum. ov ee eay 


tite 15th, 1949 


Records 


Morgan, Charles. The Judge’s Story 
Priestley, J. B. Daylight on Saturday 


~Ruck, Berta. Tomboy in Lace 


Sabatini, Rafael. Columbus .. 

Seymour, Beatrice K. Family Group. 

Thirkell, Angela. Private Enterprise . 

Tomlinson, H. M. The Sea and the Jungle. . 

Williamson, eek The Dream of Fair 
Women 

Yates, Dornford. An Eye for a 1 Tooth 

Young, E. H. Miss Mole 


Non-Fiction : 


Brittain, F. Arthur Quiller-Couch .. 

Du Maurier, Daphne. Gerald: A Portrait 

Linklater, Eric. The Art of Adventure a 

Rowse, A. L. The Use of History 

Warren, C. Henry. A Boy in Kent . 

Williamson, J. A. Cook and The Opening of 
the Pacific 


APPARATUS. 
Cat. No. Article. List Price. Special Prtce* . 
ead, 5... 
g167 ‘“Compact ’’ Chess a, 
and Draughts Outfit 10 o 6-9 ti, 
9451 Guide for writing 
signature in N.H. aa 
Pension Books ; o 6 Oo 4 
9184 Protractor Celluloid 
with Braillemarkings 6 o 2° Oo 


*To Blind Individuals in British Empire. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction ; 


Barnes-Grundy, Mabel. Two Miss Speckles 

Barton, Reyner. Descent from Nowhere. 

Bell, Neil. Alpha and Omega .. 

Bell, Neil. Forgive Us Our Trespasses — 

Brahms, Caryl and Simon, S. J. No Nightin- 
gales : 

Donath, Stanley F. Time to Hate 

Farnol, Jeffery. Piping Times 

Freshfield, Mark. Stormy Dawn 

Grahame, Jean Alison. Anne .. 

Grey, Zane. Valley of Wild Horses 

Hine, Muriel. Elusive Plot ah 

Koestler, Arthur. Thieves in the Night 

Kyle, Elisabeth. Carp Country 

Mackail, Denis. Huddleston House 

Muir, Augustus. Shadow on the Left 


- Pargeter, Edith. Eighth Champion of Christen. 


dom 
Phillpotts, Eden. Fall of the House of Heron 
Player, Robert. Ingenious Mr. Stone 
Robins, Denise. More Than Love 
Sansom, William. Three 
Sargeson, Frank. That Summer 
Wallace, Kathleen. And After That the Dark 
Zistel, Era (compiler). Treasury of Cat Stories 


Psychoogy : 


Baudouin, Charles. Suggestion and Auto- 
suggestion : we “ie fT Ay 
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Religion : Vols. 


(R.C.)  Balfe, Kathleen Mary (compiler). 
Thoughts of St. John of the Cross for PNEEY 
Day ss cn 

Elliott, W. H. Wings of the Morning <s 


Fox, ‘Adam. English a mns and Hym mn 
Writers «=. 

Hamilton, H. A. (editor). "Christian Education 
Handbooks. Third Year. Intermediate 
Course 


(R.C.) Harrison, Martin. Everyday Catholic .. 

(R.C.) Martindale, C.C. What is He Doing at 
the Altar? with Science: Providence: Prayer 

(R.C.) Pacificus, Fathér. Story of Teresa 
Neumann, with Four Witnesses of the 
Passion of Our Lord. (Anon.) 

Taylor, A. E. Does God Exist ? 

Wand, J. W. C.. Spirit of Church History 


Religion—Missions : 
Chatterson, Eyre. 
India, 1815-1946 


Religion—Lives of Saints : 


Our Anglican Church in 


Piat, S. J. Story of a Family 
Sociology : 
Cripps, Sir Stafford. Towards gio 
Democracy 


McCulloch, joseph. — Medway Adv enture 

Pick, J. B. Under the Crust 

Wootton, Barbara. Freedom under Planning 
Sociology—Law and Constitution : 

Shelley, A.N.C. The Councillor 
Sociology—Education : 

Joad, C.E.M. About Education 
Natural Science : 7 

Buxton, Anthony. Fisherman Naturalist 


Useful Arts—Agriculture : 
Barraud, E.M. Set My Hand Upon the Plough 
Connelly, F,C. The-Lazy Gardener 
Hopkins, Donald P. Chemicals, Humus and 

the Soil ; 

Useful Arts Cooke 
Harben, Philip. Cooking Quickly 

Fine Arts—Music : 
Abraham, Gerald. This Modern Stuff ; 

Fine Arts—Architecture : 
Gloag, John. ‘Englishman’s Castle 


Literature—Poetry : 
Baring, Maurice (compiler). 


Literature—Plays : 
Priestley, J. B. An Inspector Calls 


Sayers, Dorothy L. The Just Vengeance 
Sheridan, R. B. The Critic an 


Literature—Belles Lettres : 
Beerbohm, Max. Mainly onthe Air... 
Sykes, Christopher. Four Studies in Loy alty . 


English Landscape 


Vulliamy, C. E. Edwin and Eleanor 

History : 
Griffiths, P. J. British in India 
Marriott, Sir J. A. R. Short History of France 
Newman, Bernard. Baltic Background ; 
Ritchie, A. D. Civilization, Science and 

Religion .. 

War: 1939-45: 
Churchill, Winston S. Dawn of Liberation 
Churchill, Winston S. Victory .. = 
Graves, Charles. The Thin Red Lines .. 
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, Vols. 
Irwin, Anthony. Burmese Outpost . 
Jacob, Naomi. Me and the Mediterranean 
Kessel,.Joseph. Army of Shadows f a 
Semmlér, Rudolf. Goebbels, the Man Next 
to Hitler ay, sé or 
Stokes, Donald. Men Behind Victory ay 


British Topography : 


Oo Wow 


nS 


Henrey, Robert. King of Brentford 
Meynell, Esther. Sussex . 
Travel : 

Brogan, D. W. French Personalities and 
Problems 5 

Carr, Emily. Klee Wyck me em Oe 

Forbes, Rosita. Gypsy in the Sun ses 9 

Gibbings, Robert. Blue Angels and Whales 2 

Helmericks, Constance. We Live in Alaska 5 


Biography : 
Brockbank, E. M. I 
Drummond, John. Inheritance of Dreams 5 
Lawrence, Gertrude. Star Danced oe 4 
Malet, Oriel. Marjory Fleming 3 
Noel, Conrad. Conrad Noel. An Autobiography 3 
Reason, Joyce. Chiang Kai-Shek , 2 


John Dalton 


Wiseniia Fiction : 


Barne, Kitty. Three and a Pigeon - 3 

Oxenham, Elsie J. Resamund’s Castle 3 

Westerman, Percy .F. .East in the “ Golden 

Gain’? ><. ae 3 

Juvenile Non-Fiction : 

Greene, Roger Lancelyn. Tellers of Tales eae 
Grade 1: 

Bennett, Arnold. The Burglary ae ne I 

Bennett, Arnold. Vera’s” First 


Christmas 
Adventure Ri Pe a = is I 
Chesterton, G. K. Club of Queer Trades 5 
London, Jack. Love of Life iy a I 
Oppenheim, E. P. Lion and the Lamb | 6 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. Once Aboard the Lugger I 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. Small People, with 
Psyche, with The Magic Shadow on te I 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. Two Householders sae 
Esperanto : ie Pe 
Jovkov, Jordan. Elektitaj Rakontoj .. ve 


I WANT TO KNOW WHAT HAPPENED 


Additional men and women keep joining the large 
body of those working for the welfare of the blind. Some 
come as officers, some as volunteers, but before very 
long they will all want to know what happened to the 
blind before they themselves joined up. 

What happened before and after the passing of the 
Blind Persons Act, 1920? Or perhaps 50 or I00 
years ago, or much further back ? , 

There has always been some thirsting for information, 
so in 1931 the National Institute for. the Blind pub- 
lished a Chronology on Work for the Blind, which gave 
an easily read summary of the work carried on for 
many hundreds of years. 

This book is fully illustrated and there are several 
interesting appendices, one being on the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

A further volume (from 1930) is contemplated, but 
meanwhile readers of THE NEw BEAcon would perhaps 
like to buy one of the remaining copies of the first 
volume, which may be bought at the reduced price of 
2s. 6d. from the National Institute for the Blind, 224, 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


—— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates: Is. 6d. a Linz (MINIMUM 55.) 


Teacher of Typewriting (Man or Woman) required 
for September, 1949, by the Royal Normal College for 


‘the Blind. Suitable applicant will be taught special 


methods. Burnham Scale with Special School incre- 
ment. Free board and lodging. Full particulars to 
Principal, Rowton Castle, near Shrewsbury. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
BENWELL DENE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Wanted, an Instructor in all branches of Brush 
making. Apply by letter, stating age, qualifications, 
experience and salary required, with copies of testi- 
monials, to the Headmaster. The appointment is 
‘subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
-dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
‘Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
‘speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
‘tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 
‘Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
‘Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
Health Department—Welfare Division. 
HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for appointments of female 
(sighted) Home Teachers of the Blind in the County 
‘districts adjacent to Halifax and Goole. 

Applicants must possess the Home Teacher’s Certi- 
ficate of College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Salary, Grade 1 A.P.T., namely £390 by £15 to £435 
per annum with commencing salary in accordance 
with past service in the grade. Travelling expenses 
paid in accordance with the County Scale. 

The appointments are subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, as 
amended by the West Riding County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1948, and the successful candidates will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Welfare Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


ASHTON-under-LYNE & DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR 
THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
-women between the age of 25 and 35 years for the 
appointment of Home Teacher of the Blind for the 
above Society. 

Salary payable will be in accordance with the A.P.T. 
Grade 1 of the N.J.C. Scales (viz. £390 rising annually 
by £15 to £435 per annum) together with travelling 
expenses. 

Applicants must possess the Home Teacher’s 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 

The successful applicant will be required to operate 
in the urban district of the area supervised by the 
Society on behalf of the Cheshire County Council. 

Applications, stating age and experience, to be 
accompanied by two testimonials should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than June 30th, 1949. 

4, Queen Street, LAWRENCE BELL, 
-Ashton-under-Lyne. Superintendent /Manager. 


June 15th, 1949 


WANTED—a Pyke-Glauser Braille Writing Machine 
in good condition. Write ‘‘ M.N.’, c/o Editor, The 
New Beacon, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1 


MISS CAVE, 27, The Vineyard, Richmond, Surrey 
(partially blind), desires PARTIALLY BLIND LADY 
companion to share her flat. Age 45 to 55, references 
required. 


LADY ASSISTANT WARDEN, under 50 years of age, 


resident. Wanted for Home for 37 elderly blind 
persons. Experience in catering and household 
supervision. Salary /150 per annum, plus /15 per 


annum for dress allowance, and maintenance. Own 
bed-sitting room. Apply in writing, giving qualifica- 
tions and two references to the Secretary, Kent County 
Association for the Blind, 15, Ashford Road, Maidstone, 
Kent. 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER in the County of HERTFORDSHIRE 
in the Hitchin area. Commencing salary, if certifi- 
cated, in accordance with Grade A.P.T. 1 of the National 
Joint Council Scales (£390 x £15—£435 per annum). 
Applications with testimonials stating age and 
experience, to be submitted to Miss Alder, Secretary, 
Hertfordshire Society for the Blind, Farthings, Much 
Hadham, Herts. Tel.: Much Hadham 115. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 


Applications invited for appointment of certificated 
female Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary according 
to grade A.P.T. 1 of the National Joint Council Scale 
(£390 x 15—435, plus £30 London Allowance). 

Applications will be considered from uncertificated 
persons who are prepared to qualify within two years 
of appointment in which case the salary would be 
£250/300 p.a. inclusive. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifi- 
cations together with copies of two recent testimonials 
to be sent to the Chief Welfare Officer, 100 West Ham 
Lane, Stratford, E.15, in fourteen days. 


EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of female 
sighted Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. The 
person appointed, who must hold the Home Teacher's 
Certificate issued by the College of Teachers of the 
Blind, will be seconded to the East Sussex Association - 
for the Blind for duties in the administrative county. 

The appointment is superannuable and a candidate, 
to be successful, must pass a medical examination to 
the satisfaction of the County Medical Officer of Health. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade 1 of the 
A. P. and T. Division of the National scales (£390 rising 
by annual increments of £15 to £435 per annum). 
The successful candidate will be required to provide 
a motor car and will receive a travelling allowance in 
accordance with the Council scale. The appointment 
is terminable by one calendar month's notice on either 
side. 

Applications in own handwriting stating age, quali- 
fications and experience and accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials should be 
sent to the County Welfare Officer, County Hall, Lewes, 
not later than 9th July, 1949. 

Applicants must state whether to their knowledge 
they are related to any member of the Council or to 
a holder of any senior office under the authority. 

H. S. MartTIn, 
Clerk to the County Council, 
13th June, 1949. County Hall, Lewes. 
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WANTED. BraitLteE Booxs suitable for a Senior 
School library: fiction, biography, etc. Must be 
Standard English Braille and in good condition. 
Price and particulars to Principal, Yorkshire School 
for the Blind, York. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 
Sevenoaks Area. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind (male or female) 
at a salary within the scale A.P.T. Grade 1 of the 
National Joint Council’s scales, i.e. £390 x £15 to 
£435 a year, inclusive. 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The area to be covered is Sevenoaks and the 
surrounding country districts and it would be an 
advantage if the successful candidate could provide a 
motor car, for which a travelling allowance would be 
made in accordance with the County Council’s scale. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination and the appointment is super- 
annuable. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference can be 
made for testimonials, should be sent as early as 
possible to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, 
Maidstone, from whom any further particulars may 
be obtained. 


County Hall, 
Maidstone, Kent. 
26th May, 1949. 


WLS Pears) 
Clerk of the County Council. 


COUNTY LONDONDERRY COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE. 


Supervisor of Welfare Work with Handicapped Persons. 


The Welfare Committee invites applications from 
suitably qualified men and women for the wholetime 
appointment as above. The duties will be to organise 
and take charge of welfare work amongst handicapped 
persons (as outlined in the Welfare Services Act, 
Northern Ireland, 1949) over the whole county. The 
person appointed will work under the general direction 
of the County Welfare Officer and will be expected to 
act as Deputy to that Officer as required. 

Candidates must :— 


(a) Possess (1) a Degree, Diploma or Certificate from 
a recognised University in Social Science or its 
equivalent ; or (2) The Home Teachers Certifi- 
cate of the College of Teachers of the Blind ; and 


(6) Have adequate and suitable experience in 
Welfare work in a Government department, 
Local Authority or recognised Voluntary Agency. 


The salary attached to the post is £500 x £20—{600 
per annum inclusive of bonus. The appointment will 
be temporary for the first 12 months but will be made 
permanent at the end of that period subject to satis- 
factory service. 

Forms of application and details of conditions of 
service may be obtained from the undersigned and should 
be returned not later than Monday, July 4th, 1949. 


I Institution Road, V. M. GRIFFITH, 
Coleraine, County Welfare Officer 
Co. Londonderry, and Secretary to the 
Northern Ireland. Committee. 
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CITY OF YORK. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary, if certificated, 
in accordance with A.P.T.1 of the scale of salaries of 
the National Joint Council or if uncertificated in 
accordance with the General Division. An uncertifi-. 
cated Teacher would be required to obtain the Home 
Teacher’s Certificate within a period of two years. 
The successful applicant will be required to pass a 
medical examination. Applications should be sent to 
the undersigned before 1st July, 1949. 


Guildhall, Yerk. T. C. BENFIELD, 
25th May, 1949 Town Clerk. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


Applications are invited for the post of Female 
Certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. 
The successful applicant will be seconded either to 
the Cleveland and South Durham Institute for theBlind, 
Middlesbrough, or the Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Sunderland, for work in the area of the administrative 
county. The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass the 
County Council’s medical examination. The salary 
will be in accordance with Grade 1 of the A.P. and T. 
Division of the National Scales (£390 by annual incre- 
ments of {15 to £435 per annum). The appointment 
is subject to the regulations of the County Council as. 
to sick pay, holidays, leave of absence for extraneous 
duties and any other regulations affecting the Council’s. 
staff for the time being in force, and is terminable by 
one calendar month’s notice on either side. Appli- 
cations, stating age, qualifications and experience and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, 
Durham, by 30th June, 1949. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women for the appointments of Home Teachers of the 
Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer. 

Seven vacancies exist in the County with offices 
based at Glossop, Chesterfield, Staveley, Ashbourne, 
Derby and Swadlincote and applicants are requested 
to indicate choice of location. 

Salaries will.be payable in accordance with A.P.T., 
Grade 1, of the N.J.C. Scales (i.e. £390 rising annually 
by £15 to the maximum of £435 per annum). 

Applicants must possess the Home Teachers Certi- 
ficate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Successful candidates will be required to provide a 
motor-car and will receive a travelling allowance in 
accordance with the National Scale. In approved cases 
the County Council are prepared to assist officers in 
the purchase of cars by instalments. 

The appointments will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicants will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications to be made on forms obtainable from 
the County Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby, to be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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L’INSTITUTION NATIONALE DES 
Sri loam AVEUGLES 


| An Impression 
: | By ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD 


N a day in late June we set out for the Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles. 

There were half-a-dozen of us, an international company, French, Swiss, Portuguese 

and British, not such a bad representation of Europe this side of the iron curtain. 

With.a bewildering variety of accents we chattered in I'rench as we waited in the “ girls’ 

parlour.”’ Its walls were hung with the records of pupils’ achievements, and in the 

room stood a bust of Louis Braille. I was slightly apprehensive, having promised 

to bring only two or, at most, three companions. When, however, a visit to the 

Institution was announced, everyone had wanted to come and it had been impossible 

to limit the numbers as strictly as I had intended, so here we were, all six of us— 

almost an invasion, I felt. I was not left long in suspense. The door opened, and Monsieur Henri, 
author of “La Vie des Aveugles ”’ and a teacher at the Institution, came forward to greet us. 

Immediately everyone was at her ease. 

| Classes, Monsieur Henri explained, were rather disorganised owing to examinations and the 
approaching end of term, but we were welcome to see all that he could showus. We began with the 

_ Piano Tuning and Repair Department where I was made uncomfortably aware of the depths of my 
_ ignorance. At school there was a tuning department but apparently it never entered anyone's head 
_ to explain the broad principles of the subject to those who did not propose to adopt it as a career. 
_ This, I submit, was a mistake. General knowledge is invaluable to everyone but particularly to the 
_ blind who are necessarily handicapped in picking it up. It takes more time and trouble to “ see ’”’ 
_ things with the fingers, and one has not the advantage of watching other people at work, either directly 
or on the screen.. One fact, however, was brought home to me despite my ignorance of tuning. | 
| saw that the students were receiving a splendid training in the repair of pianos as well as in tuning, 
for there was a dilapidated instrument waiting to be reconditioned and others on which work had 
already been begun. All of the Institution’s eighty pianos are tuned and kept in repair in this workshop. 
The Institution Nationale is justly proud of its traditions in the tuning and repair of pianos for it was 
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the birthplace of this craft as a career for the blind. 
This was the result of the initiative and skill of a 
blind man, Claude Montal, a pupil and later a 
teacher at the Institution. Montal himself 
became a fine craftsman and was employed by 
no less a personage than the Empress Eugenie, 
wife of Napoleon ITI. 

From the Tuning Department we passed to 
a workshop where basket-making, chair-caning 
and woodwork are taught, partly as trades in 
themselves, partly as a training for the repair 
of pianos. It was amusing to observe how 
nervous my friends grew when I handled the 
tools which were used regularly by the blind. 
Our next visit was to a class of girls who were 
knitting, evidently very happy at their work 
and skilfully tackling complicated patterns. 
I noticed that they answered well when 
questioned, and there was no sense of constraint. 
There are no knitting machines at the Insti- 
tution Nationale. It is a matter of finance, of 
course, yet their lack must, one imagines, 
seriously aggravate the thorny problem of the 
employment of blind women. 

My companions were filled with delight when 
we were invited into the Concert Hall to hear 
the choir sing. Folding doors connect this hall 
with the Chapel, of which it can thus be made 
to form part. The Institution’s choir is a very 
fine one and frequently broadcasts. Afterwards, 
when I asked our party to give impressions of 
their visit, everyone spoke of the singing. Not 
only had it delighted them by its artistry, but 
they had remarked how the faces of the singers 
lit up as they sang. Marguerite, from Switzer- 
land, a great lover of music, proposed a theme 
and then listened in rapt admiration while a 
blind organist extemporized upon it. The 
Institution can boast many distinguished 
musicians among its former pupils, and present- 
day students are maintaining its fine musical 
traditions. 

New delights awaited us, for at our next 
stopping-place a handwork class was in _ pro- 
gress, and once more I was filled with admiration. 
Handwork at the Institution has two objects, 
first to develop manual skill, but equally to 
supply through the fingers so far as is humanly 
possible information which is normally conveyed 
by the eyes. Modelling therefore takes pride 
of place, and I saw a variety of objects, for 
example the water cart, very skilfully executed. 
Other things, like simple articles of furniture, 
were made by folding paper. In this way the 
printed letters of the alphabet are made and 
learned. Children who have learned to write in 
ink are taught to keep it up and the others learn 
to sign their names and to form printed 
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characters. We found ae some of the pupils 
working at a design formed by the insertion of © 
small rivets into holes in a metal frame. 
was indeed nothing narrow or stereotyped — 
about handwork as taught at the Institution | 
Nationale and I should have liked to spend 
several hours studying methods which seemed 
to me to be considerably in advance of anything | 
I have seen in Great Britain. The Institution, | 
I felt, has really come to grips with the problem | 
of verbalism and is striving to do all that is 
humanly possible to mitigate the blind child’s 
gravest handicap. 

I was consoled for too brief an inspection of 
the Institution’s handwork by an introduction 
to a class in English. Mademoiselle Fribourg, | 
its teacher, speaks excellent English, and shyly 
her pupils brought out a few words. Some of 
them had been to Liverpool and remembered | 
their stay there with pleasure and gratitude, 
but others had not travelled so far. They | 
could follow very well when I spoke to them | 
slowly and distinctly in English, but shyness — 
prevented their doing themselves full justice. | 
English is an extra not included in the regular 
curriculum, and classes were started at the re- | 
quest of the pupils themselves. The Institution | 
prepares pupils for the Brevet Elémentaire 
which does not include languages, but those | 
who want to take their Baccalauréat must | 
proceed to the Lycée where they work side by 
side with seeing pupils while continuing to live 
at the Institution. Apparently this arrange- | 
ment works very well. At present sixteen | 
pupils are studying English, ten beginners and | 
six more advanced. It had been hoped this 
year to include the subject in the regular 
curriculum, but financial difficulties have 
rendered this impossible for the moment. One | 
hopes that in the future there will be improved | 
facilities for the study of languages by the blind, | 
and that some means will be found for the 
interchange of pupils between schools in the 
various countries. Undoubtedly the quickness | 
of ear which most blind people develop is a | 
great asset in the acquisition of a foreign tongue. | 
I was delighted to find Mademoiselle Fribourg | 
advocating a practice which I had already 


_ recommended to our Swiss Marguerite who had | 


begun the study of English under my tuition. | 
“Listen, listen, listen!’’ we both preach, | 
“even if you don’t understand. In that way 
one catches the rhythm of a language, and 
provided at the same time one is working at 
grammar and vocabulary, gradually under- | 
standing will come. 

Our time was running out and there was still 
much to see—a Museum that includes a | 
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complete model of the human body with all its 
organs, a splendid Braille map of Paris (how I 
longed to have time to study it thoroughly), 
and last of all the earliest extant example of 
Braille printing. Here in this school with its 
memories of Louis Braille we are touching the 
very heart of all modern development in the 
education of the blind. It was not, in fact, 
within these walls that Braille invented his new 
system in 1825, but in the old Seminary of St. 
Firmin in Rue St. Victor where the Institution 
was housed from 1815 to 1842. But Braille 
spent the last ten years of his life here in the 
Boulevard des Invalides and died in the school 
infirmary on January 4th, 1852. The book we 
examined, a short history of France, was 
printed in 1837 and is regarded as the first 
printed Braille book. Monsieur Henri believes, 
however, that an earlier tentative effort was 
made in 1833 or 1834. The 1837 exemplar, 
however, was the first to be regularly printed. 
It was with a feeling akin to reverence that 1 
handled this book, which is in an excellent state 
of preservation and varies remarkably little 
from books of to-day. Its story is deeply 
moving. The method of Braille printing em- 
ployed was based on that used for inkprint, 
that is the type was cast and set up as for 
ordinary books. I have seen this system which 
is still employed by the Blind Sisters of St. 
Paul at their convent in Paris. For reasons of 
economy in those early days only one type was 
cast bearing all six dots. Then the pupils of 
the Institution, fired with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of having Braille books, set to work 
with a chisel and by eliminating superfluous 
dots produced the required letters. The pages 
were then printed on one side of the paper only 
and stuck together back to back. 

The Institution, then, is the well-spring of 
all modern work in the education of the blind, 
but against one innovation it steadily sets its 
face. There is a large staff—eight teachers of 
general school subjects, twelve for music, two 
for piano-tuning and repair, five for manual 
work—and almost all are blind or partially 
blind. According to a law which dates from 
the Revolution (10th Thermidor of the year III 
of the Republic), qualifications being equal in 
other respects, the Institution must give the 
preference to a blind applicant for a teaching 
post. Doors of classrooms are all panelled in 
glass, and a body of surveillants ensures the 
strict maintenance of discipline. 

The Institution Nationale is a_ selective 
school. The first three months after a child is 
admitted are regarded as probationary. At 
the end of this period an estimate is made of 
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his potentialities as a result of which he may 
either be accepted or rejected. Sometimes the 
decision is deferred but a final verdict is always 
given within the space of fifteen months at the 
outside. There are in the school Igo pupils, 
130 boys and 60 girls between the ages of eight 
and twenty-one years. The school is main- 
tained at government expense. In France the 
word “ Institution’’ has never taken on the 
rather unpleasant colouring of our term. It is 
a dignified word carrying no implications of 
condescension or of endless petty restraints, and 
it seemed to me that there was no hint of the 
institution atmosphere at the Institution 
Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles.  ~ 

It was with feelings of regret that I took my 
leave. There were still so many questions to 
be asked, so much of interest to be seen. Some 
day soon I hope to return and to deepen my 
knowledge of a school which has left upon my 
memory so pleasing an impression. 


A COTTAGE GARDEN* 
By M. A. SIMMONS. 


T was a day in early May I wandered down that 
lane 
| And saw a cottage garden, washing freshly from 
the rain ; 
A real old-fashioned garden, with nothing new or rare, 
But it filled my heart with gladness, as its fragrance 
filled the air. 


Its tulips, red and yellow, stood up so straight and tall, 

And budding roses, pink and white, climbed up its grey 
stone wall, 

With pinks and stocks and columbine, and star-eyed 
pansies too, 

And just inside the garden gate were bluebells, white 
and blue. 


A border of sweet-williams framing a cornflower bed, 

Enhanced by near-by marigolds, and wallflowers brown 
and red ; 

And just beyond a soft green lawn, where cherry 
blossoms played ; we 

And sunbeams glinting through the leaves, a golden 
pattern laid. 


An ancient pear and apple tree, dressed in their pink and 
white, 

Made quite a charming background, touched with a 
golden, light ; 

Of course the garden seat was there, a freshly painted 
green, 

Inviting one to rest awhile, enjoy this peaceful scene. 


And there amidst this sweetness, there stood the old 
sundial, 

The warm sun lighting its old face into a friendly smile. 

I’ve seen many a lovely garden, velvet lawns, and 
stately trees, 

But give me the old-world beauty of a cottage garden, 
please. 


* This garden is a veal garden, described to the author, 
who is blind, by a sighted friend. 
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HOME NEWS 


Royal Charter for the National Institute-—On 
4th March, His Majesty the King in Council 
-approved a Royal Charter of Incorporation for 
the National Institute for the Blind. The assets 
and liabilities of the Institute as a Limited 
Company will be transferred to the Chartered 
Institute whose Executive Council consists of all 
the members of the Institute’s old Council. At 
the first meeting of its Executive Council on 
28th April, the Chartered Institute adopted a 
design for its Common Seal, which has the novel 
feature of including the letters N.I.B. and the 
date 1868 in Braille. 


National Association of Home Teachers.—The 
National Association of Home Teachers-held a 
meeting of members in The People’s Hall, Leeds, 
on April 23rd, with Mr. M. L. Ryan, A.C.LS., 
in the Chair. 

Talks were contributed by Mrs. R. Rawlinson, 
Manchester, on “‘ How to make Plastic Jewel- 
lery’’ and ‘‘ How to make Tea-cosies on Wooden 
Frames,’ and Miss E. Carter, Wolverhampton, 
sent a talk on “ Leathercraft.’’ As Miss Carter 
was not able to be present, her talk was 
read by Mrs. Rawlinson, and questions on the 
subject were answered by Miss_ Barrett, 
Manchester. 

At the close of the meeting, tea was served in 
the restaurant adjoining the Hall. 


Bulb Growing by the Blind.—The second post- 
war Exhibition of Bulbs grown by the blind 
people in Staffordshire was held in the Borough 
Hall, Stafford, on March 30th. Approximately 
400 blind people and their friends attended, and 
many friendships were renewed. 150 bowls of 


daffodils, hyacinths and tulips made a wonderful . 


display. 

Alderman Lewis Davies, O.B.E., Chairman of 
the Staffs County Council and also Chairman of 
the Staffs Association for the Welfare of the 
Blind, presided and presented the prizes. He 
congratulated Stafford Social Centre on again 
_ winning the Shield presented by the Countess of 
Harrowby ; Newcastle were runners up, only a 
very narrow margin dividing the two Social 
Centres. 

A display of articles made at the various 
handicraft classes was also held, the articles being 
much admired. The Home Teachers were con- 
gratulated by the Chairman on the result of their 
efforts. After tea, an entertainment given by 
the blind was warmly applauded. 
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Sir Beachcroft Towse Memorial Fund.—The 
following letter appeared in The Times on 
13th April :— 

Str,—Would you very kindly allow me 
space to recall to memory the heroic figure of 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., who, from the time that he was blinded 
in the South African War, gave all his energies 
with the utmost devotion to his blind fellow 
countrymen ? The National Institute for the 
Blind, of which he was Chairman and President 
for many years, has constituted a Sir Beachcroft 
Towse Memorial Fund for the purpose of 
assisting blind people in professional, executive, 
or administrative occupations. It is hoped to 
raise {10,000 for this special purpose, which 
was very dear to Sir Beachcroft Towse’s heart. 
One-third of that sum has already been 
promised, but it has not been possible to make 
contact with all his old friends and admirers. 
It is for this reason that I crave the courtesy - 
of your columns. Yours truly, 

Ismay, Chairman, 
National Institute for the Blind. 


Sunniholme’s Silver Jubilee.—Sunniholme, the 
Boston and Holland Blind Society’s Home for 
Blind Women, at Pen Street, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, is celebrating its Silver Jubilee this year. 
It was on Ioth April, 1924, after much hard 
work and preparation, that No. 25, Pen Street, 
was Officially opened by the Earl of Ancaster to 
house six blind women. Later, the next house, 
No. 23, was acquired, so that fifteen blind 
residents could be taken (some people are also 
accepted for holidays). The Home has proved 
a great boon to many in the area and from 
further afield, and has had a host of kind friends. 

As part of the celebrations in April, the 
President, Vice-Presidents and members of 
Committee, several of whom had been present 
at the opening, were invited to take tea with 
the residents, past and present, who were 
delighted to hear of the beautiful array of 
silver ware and afternoon teacloths and flowers, 
and to enjoy the goodly spread of dainties, 
including an iced birthday cake, cut by Lady 
Gleed, a Vice-President. 

After tea, Mrs. Nussey, the Chairman, and 
a very early member of the Committee, recalled 
a similar day twenty-five years ago, and paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. A. K. Turner, the blind — 
founder of the Society in 1917, for his foresight 
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and determination. The President, Mr. E. E. 


- Welby-Everard, added his thanks and good 


wishes, and Mrs. A. K. Turner, as widow of 


the founder and herself one of the original and 


stili keenly interested Committee members, was 
asked to hand a cash present to each resident. 
Then Miss Mary Motley, as longest resident, 
came forward with a bouquet of pink carnations 
and fern for Mrs. Nussey, with affectionate 
greetings from the staff and residents, as a 
recognition of the work of herself and the 
Committee on their behalf, and Miss Spalding, 
r “‘ Aggie,’”’ as she prefers to be called, as the 
oldest resident, aged 88, supported her, and 
made an impromptu and quite unembarrassed 
speech, in which she said: “‘ I have the greatest 
pleasure in thanking you and the Committee 


for all you have done for us, and for starting 


No Segregation. 


* Lo the Editor, 


S1rR,—Miss Lea Radstone says she would 
welcome the solution of her problem : How to 
abolish the “‘ constrained feeling’? where we, 
the blind, are concerned. The solution is simple 
and salutary ; send all blind children to sighted 


schools from their first day to their last. If 


the blind are ever to become as sighted they 
should never be segregated or herded together 
in institutions, no matter how perfect. This 


is not a Utopian idea, for during my 45 years | 


as teacher in Glasgow the blind children attended 
ordinary sighted schools. 


Strange habits were unknown. They shared 


_ to the full in all the activities of their sighted 


_ friends. 


ation work to 


On beginning secondary work each 
boy or girl was given a typewriter so that they 
could send their exercises, essays and examin- 
sighted headquarters. The 


Leaving Certificate in music and mathematics 


took the place of science and art. Those who 


were musical continued their studies at the 


Scottish Academy of Music along with the 
sighted students. Others went in for Home 
Teaching, Massage, Telephony and_ Braille 
Shorthand. Several of those who had to go to 


the Blind Asylum (hateful words !) left to take 


up sighted occupations. Just before I retired 


_ two of them went to Edinburgh University and 


took their Degree. 
hostel won an Open Scholarship for Oxford 


One who lived in a sighted 


_ where he took his B.A. and has now finished his 


this Home. 
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I was very glad to have it to come 
to, and so were the rest of us.’’ She finished 
up with a hug, much to everyone’s delight. 
A happy afternoon ended with thanks to Miss 
L. M. Lee, the Matron, and all concerned in 
the preparations. Later, there is to be another 
party to entertain various kind friends and 
helpers. Also a canvas shelter for garden use 
is being provided in honour of the occasion. 

New Blind Club at West Ham.—A_ once- 
weekly evening club for the blind was opened 
by Mr. W. S. Jordan, manager of the Council’s 
Workshops for the Blind and the Blind Welfare 
Officer for the borough, at the workshops in 
West Ham Lane last month. The object is to 
extend the club into a handicrafts centre and 
a bureau to which the blind may come with 
their personal problems. 
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thesis for his Ph.D. Every summer we went 
on holiday where we gave concerts every other 
night. The money collected was used entirely - 
for special foreign books, records, musical 
instruments and tuition on same. On these 
holidays they went about in twos or threes, but 
never as a herd. 
Yours, etc., 
W. G. 
Mr. A. W. Cooper. 

To the Editor, 

SIrR,—‘Way back in October 1910, a young man 
started work at the Blind Employment Factory 
with a view to becoming its manager. After he 


' had worked there for about a week his wife 


asked him how he liked the job; “‘ Give me 
three months and I shall have had enough of 
it’’ was his reply—but the work amongst the 
blind people grows on one, so long as the heart 
is right, and the heart of A. W. Cooper is in the 
right place. 

“ Dusty ’’—as he is affectionately known— 
was never too busy to listen to, and as far as 
possible to help blind people ; they were part of 
his life. It was no unusual sight to see him 
cross a road to speak to a blind person. He 
never passed a blind person who knew him. 

Nothing special marked his leaving the 
factory on that last night; we at the B.E.F. 
felt that he would prefer to leave as our manager 
—yjust as he had done for nearly forty years. 

We esteem it a pleasure to have served under 
him. Some of the blind workers can remember 
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his coming to the factory ; others have known 
him only in comparatively recent years, but all 
heartily agree that ‘‘ Dusty” is a jolly good 
fellow. 

It is the sincere wish of all his former workers 
that he will enjoy his well-earned retirement, 
and that he will visit us as often as he can. 

We do remember him. We shall never 
forget him. 7 
Yours sincerely, 

Ao: 
Walking Sticks on Wheels. 
To the Editor, 

Sir.—As varied opinions on the value, or 
otherwise, of such contraptions appear to be 
invited, I would beg anyone who might be 
contemplating the use of a walking stick on 
wheels straightway to abandon the idea. 
Contrariwise, I would advise the opposite 
extreme, viz., a substantial rubber ferrule, 
calculated to prevent the stick from sliding off 
on its own just when its help and support are 
most needed. 

One might just as sensibly fit an alpen-stock 
with a wheel or go the whole hog and go about 
on roller skates. My walking stick tells me 
that were I to fit a wheel he would insist on a 
brake too, and then he would be so heavy I 
should have to employ someone to carry him 
about ; which we may call the veductio ad 
absurdum. 

Yours for weal or woe, 
GERARD E. Fox. 
To the Editor, 

Str.—I read that the N.I.B. may make white 
canes with a wheel on. I think that such a 
cane may be useful for the deaf-blind. But, if 
it makes such a cane, let it be sightly. 

The N.I.B.’s black-handled cane is far too 
thick, so I have not bothered to get one at 
present. I am using a plain white one which is 
in three parts, and is supplied by the N.I.B. 
It is thin and I prefer it to the black-handled one. 
I like the idea of the wheeled cane, but would 
like it thin, not a great fat pole; they do not 
look well for women. 

Yours truly, 
E. CouLtas. 
To the Editor, 

Sir,—I think you will be interested to know 
that a blind man living at Felpham, near 
Bognor Regis, has used a wheeled walking stick 
with success for a considerable time. He has 
merely replaced the ferrule. by a small brass 
pulley wheel which screws up into the stick. 
There appear to be two disadvantages. The 


first is that such a wheel is easily ‘‘ clogged up” _ 
by mud and the second, and most serious, 
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objection is that such sticks can be very 
dangerous if they are leaned upon. In any 
case, ordinary white walking sticks are so easily 
converted into wheeled walking sticks that the 
manufacture of a special stick would appear to 
be unnecessary. 
Yours faithfully, 
PETER R. THATCHER. 


Another Device for the Deaf-Blind. 
To the Edttor, 


Str,—Some time ago you kindly published my 
enquiry for a device by which the deaf-blind 
could reveal their double affliction while crossing 
roads alone. Several readers offered suggestions, 
but I think I have hit on a good way myself, 
which may interest others. I call it a flat fan. 
An ordinary fan would do except that it would 
be difficult to letter the deep folds. My idea is 
just as simple, being nothing more than the 
fan which most card players form when they 
hold their cards so that all can be seen at a 
glance. Only, my cards are white on both sides, 
are pierced by a bifurcated pin or screw neat 
the pointed ends to hold them together, and 
are so strung at the top (broad) ends that they 
can be fanned out just far enough to form a 
half-circle or slid back into a small pile. The fan 
has then been opened as far as possible and the 
word ‘“‘ Deaf” painted on both sides as large 
and plain as possible. 

When the paint is quite dry the fan can be 
closed (which, of course, conceals the letters) 
or opened at will, fixed along a white stick or 
carried loose in the pocket. I have one so 
placed on my stick that it opens of itself when 
the stick is brought up to the horizontal, and 
closes when the stick is held down. It is formed 
of twelve cards 6” long by from 4” to 13” wide, 
which make a half-circle 11” in diameter, which 
is as plain as a fixed road sign. 

To those who say the deaf-blind should not 
attempt to cross roads alone I suggest that it 
would be more to the point to say that the 
public ought not to let them do so. And I do 
not believe the public would let them if it could 
be seen that the blind person was also deaf. 
As things are, there is nothing to indicate 
deafness to the sighted, just as there is nothing 
to indicate to the deaf-blind that there is help 
near if they would only call out. Many kind 
people hesitate to interfere with a capable 
blind man. I have no doubt that many have 


asked if I need help, and receiving no reply | 


have left me alone. 
urgently needed. 


Some sign of deafness is 


Yours truly, : 
JouHN L. SEAFORD. 


t 
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RE-ASSESSED 


Due for Elevation from Code to Script 


Turning Point in Asia and Africa 


by CLUTHA MACKENZIE, 
PART-II; 


(In Part I Sir Clutha spoke of the complexities and delays in the education of the blind which have 
vesulted from the “ laissez-faire’ manner in which Braille was carried to distant lands. Speaking from 
his experience in a number of Astatis countries, he stressed that the time had come for a concerted World 
Braille policy. In this concluding section he discusses some of the factors which have hitherto hindered 


Bratlle’s rational evolutton.—EDITOR.) 


impossible; we are not advocating 

rushing into radical reforms or sweeping 

changes. For a very long time to 
come two factors preclude the ideal of Braille 
being used as a world phonetic script in 
the full sense. The first is that the compass of 
63 symbols, plus compound signs within reason, 
is not enough to cover the full range of sounds 
employed in human speech. 

The second is that in the present stage of 
philology the education of the blind calls for 
Braille, the uncontracted form at least, having 
a character to correspond to every visual char- 
acter. But though the ideal may remain 
unattainable for many decades, if not centuries, 
a sufficient degree of uniformity is already 
within our grasp to be of real material value. 
To attempt anything more than is immediately 
practicable would be to achieve nothing. 
Understandable opposition would be aroused. 


Fine: of all, we are not aiming at the 


A Moderate Policy Only 

All that is suggested is that, when oppor- 
tunities offer themselves, and they do now and 
then, Braille development should hold to this 
principle. The present is clearly one of those 
opportunities. Blind Welfare in Asia and 
Africa is approaching the end of the pioneer 
stage—the days of gallant if unco-ordinated 
efforts, of struggling ill-financed schools, of 
conflicting early Brailles, and of the scanty 
collections of dirty, well worn, hand-transcribed 
books. National schemes, National Braille 
presses and unified Brailles are on their way. If 
mistakes are made at this milestone, mistakes 
which could only be overtaken after years of 
delay, rivalries and loss of money, it will be a 
heavy tragedy for five million blind. 


Relationship to Standard English Should Not 
Create Misunderstanding 

The fact that Standard English Braille 

values are considerably used in discussing this 


subject is commented on in some quarters. 
Professor J. R. Firth, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, says: 
“T do think our collaboration is essential. . . 
finally, I do not, as I believe I have told you, 
believe that the approach should be dominated 
by English.” 

On the other hand, a leading Indian scholar, 
Professor Chatterji, M.A. (Calcutta), D.Litt. 
(London), F.R.A.S.P., Head of the School of 
Comparative Philology, Calcutta, states :— 
‘ Personally I would like our All-India Uniform 
Braille to have as many signs in common with 
the Standard or International Braille as pos- 
sible—the sound values of International Braille 
should be adopted for Uniform Indian Braille 
as far as practicable. I am a strong advocate 
for the general adoption of the Roman script 
(the latter being arranged according to the 
scientific scheme of the Indian alphabet as in 
the Devanageri) for all our Indian languages, 
in place of the current Indian systems of writing, 
and the same principle should in my opinion be 
adopted in framing a Uniform Indian Braille. 
I am exceedingly glad to find that you have 
adopted the Indian system in your chart.” 

The chart to which the Professor refers is a 
Standard Indian Braille Chart (or Standard 
International Braille) covering Devanageri, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, 
Gujrati, Gurmukhi, Oriya, Pushto, Sindhi, 
Urdu, Arabic and English, prepared by a 
committee of British and Indian blind. 

In giving the views of the National Institute 
for the Blind, London, on this chart Mr. W. 
McG. Eagar, C.B.E., its Secretary General, 
says, ‘“We were most anxious to consult all 
available expert information in this country, 
and only now are we in a position to pass on to 
you the results of our inquiries.... In view of 
the lack of any relation between the Roman and 
the various Indian alphabets, I am sure you are 
wise in divorcing your Standard Indian Braille 
from the seven-line system and in departing 
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from the conventional sign order of the West. 
Considerations of inter-Indian sound relationship 
were, of course, an over-riding factor, and the 
symmetry which you achieved by keeping close 
to them must, for readers of Indian languages, 
surely be of a greater value than any which 
you might have attained had you established a 
relationship with Western practice, which in 
the circumstances could only have been a false 
one.”’ 

The truth is that in a matter of this kind 
we must build on an existing foundation. We 
must follow some standard. In this matter of 
Braille we appear to have little discretion. 
The foundation was laid long ago—the standard 
set. Louis Braille’s original allocation of par- 
ticular Braille symbols to particular Roman 
letters was and remains the foundation. 
His selection was accepted im toto by England 
and eventually by the whole of the English- 
speaking world; and his alphabet was also 
generally carried to the other European 
languages. As we have shown, British, American 
and German missionaries were the chief agents 
in taking Braille to Asia and Africa, where their 
main method was to allot English (and French) 
Braille characters where that character ade- 
quately or nearly represented the sound of a 
vernacular one. We agree with Professor Firth 
when he says “ that the approach should not 
be dominated by English.” It is just that it 
seems that we appear to have no other course 
than to accept the yard-stick history has 
already measured out for us. A further practical 
consideration is that in the areas concerned 
English is the most used European language. 

It is the principle only which is stated here. 
Expert linguists as well as qualified blind people 
of the languages concerned will play a part in 
its application, and many factors must be 
considered. 


A Common Result Whatever the Beginning 


In discussing International Braille, I find 
myself, as an English speaker, apt to give the 
impression that I am chiefly concerned in 
establishing a relationship between all other 
languages and English. Of course, any im- 
pression that this policy is all in favour of 
English naturally arouses nationalist sentiment. 
People’s pride in their own language, its form, 
idioms and traditions recoils at any thought 
that its characteristics might be submerged. 
Had this survey been made by an Arab, he 
might equally have unintentionally conveyed the 
impression that he wanted World Braille to 
come strongly under Arabic influence. It must 
be pointed out, however, that whether Braille 
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any other language, the ultimate result of its 


logical co-ordination as a World Script must 
have been substantially the same. 


To Braillise is Not To Romanise : 

All over the world the blind are using the 
same characters—not Roman, not Chinese, not 
Arabic, nor Devanageri, but Braille and ‘only 
Braille. Sighted people appear to find it 
difficult to grasp this fact, a misconception which 
seems to give rise to an impression that to have 
Braille consistency in sound or letter is to exert 
some Romanising influence on the expression 
of Oriental languages. This, of course, is not 
the case. Whether or not his Braille is linked 
phonetically with World Braille, 
student relates his Braille characters to the 
sounds of his mother-alphabet. 

The Roman alphabet has 26 characters, 
Devanageri 54 and Braille 63 plus. When a 
language is Romanised for sighted people, an 
attempt is made to express all its sounds within 
the inadequate compass of 26 characters. On 
the other hand, when a script is braillised each 
character of that script is given a single Braille 
character. (Not possible, of course, in idio- 
graphic scripts like Chinese.) No difficulty 
arises, therefore, in providing a Braille character, 
for example, for all 54 characters of Hindi (one 
of the chief Indian languages using the Devana- 
geri script) and the blind Hindi child, will, of 
course, give the same sound that the sighted 
child does to the corresponding visual character. 
His approach to International Braille must 
necessarily be, not through Roman, not through 


Western Braille but through his own mother- | 


tongue and its Braille script. 


Symmetry in Braille Alphabets an Over-rated 
Factor 
That a symmetrical set-out is an essential 
part in Braille alphabets is a view taken far more 
by sighted people than by the blind themselves. 
The former believe that Braille is far more 


difficult to learn than is really the case, and in 


the kindness of their hearts either devise 


elaborate dot patterns or lay undue stress on the 


need to adhere to Louis Braille’s original 


- sequence which follows a kind of pattern. We, 


the blind, believe we get much better and far 
more lasting value out of Braille if the Braille 
signs in every language stand as nearly as 
possible for the same sounds. We recognise 
the value of symmetrical patterns as an aid in 


teaching new pupils, but there are so many ways | 


of memorising Braille that we find no need 
whatever to sacrifice phonetic association. 
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Modern teachers make only slender use of strict 
alphabetical sequence. The practice in Britain, 
for example, is to group Braille letters in ways 
that help the pupil’s way absorption. A, B, K 
and L are one such group, C, G, and X another. 


The value of symmetrical aids is but short- 


lived; the ordinary blind student soon comes 
to associate each letter with a form. He 
analyses neither the number nor the angle of 
the dots which comprise it, but sub-consciously 
recognises it as standing for this or that sound. 
From then onwards symmetrical association 
passes for ever from his mind. As mentioned 
before, two all-Indian Brailles have not met 
with acceptance by the blind because of this 
misconception. 


Time to Abandon Laissez-faire 


“Why not leave each country to settle its 
own Braille?” is often asked. The old Jazssez- 
faire days resulted, of course, in all sorts of 
duplications, lack of consistency, bitter con- 
troversies and, worst of all, very, very grave 
delays in establishing adequate education for 
the blind and reservoirs of literature to be 
at their service, both for their cultural enjoyment 
and to help them in their occupations. Further- 
more—and this is an important factor— 
linguistic areas do not coincide with political 
boundaries. They frequently overlap, and three 
or four languages may be in everyday use in 
one political area. In a number of countries, 
too, technical knowledge of Braille is lacking ; 
sighted educational authorities naturally know 
little of it and may be at the mercy of the type 
of person, with whom many of us are familiar— 
he who having learnt a Braille form, designed 
by an amateur for a distant outpost, will defend 


it to the last ditch as the one and only Braille © 


he will tolerate. That we have reached a point 
at which international planning is essential 
cannot, I think, any longer be questioned. 


‘Conclusion 

In the expression of language in written form, 
we blind people are in advance of our sighted 
friends. It is true that they have planned an 
International language, Esperanto, but its 
script is Roman. 
read Esperanto, we do so, not in the European 
script, Roman, but in an International script, 
Braille. The world might some day work out 
a new International visual script; for this 
purpose it might choose the excellent Devanageri 
script of the Indo-Aryan languages ; it might 
select modern Roman phonetics, or, may be, 
some entirely new form—who knows? At any 
rate visual scripts are not static and will almost 
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certainly change to meet the convenience of 
our ever smaller, more closely intergrated world: 
If we put this hitherto unconcerted evolution 
of Braille into a positive policy, we achieve two 
purposes. Firstly, we remove one of the 
immediate difficulties facing the blind in learning 
and using second languages. Secondly, we 
place our Braille in a position to anticipate and — 
to accommodate itself to either gradual or 
sweeping changes in visual scripts, such as 
happened in Turkey when on Government 
order Roman script replaced the old complex 
characters. 

Let us aim at nothing extravagant, nothing 
unreasonable, nothing which entails the destruc- 
tion of valuable libraries, but let us limit our- 
selves to practical realities, to the setting up 
of guiding principles to be put into effect only 
when, as in Asia and Africa today, change in ~ 
the ordinary course of events is being made 
anyhow. Let us give Braille its full status as a 
script and this process may be better understood 
and will follow much more easily. 


PERSONALIA 


Following is a list of the members of the 
Advisory Council on the Welfare of Handicapped 
Persons appointed by the Minister of Health 
under the National Assistance Act :— 

Lorp RUSHCLIFFE, G.B.E., Chairman. 

Mr. Epwarp Evans, M.P., Vice-Chairman 
(Vice-Chairman, Council of Management, 
National Institute for the Deaf, formerly Deputy 
Secretary of the National Institute for the 
Blind). 

Dr. FRASER BROCKINGTON, M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H. (Medical Officer of Health, West Riding 
County Council). 

ALDERMAN Mrs. KATHLEEN CHAMBERS, J.P. 
(Alderman, Bradford City Council ; member of 
Bradford Welfare Committee, Executive Council 
of the National Institute for the Blind, and of 
many local authority committees and voluntary 
organisations). 

Mr. J. RHAIADR JONES (Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Central Council for the Care of 
Cripples ; Manager, Derwen Cripples’ Training 
College, Oswestry). 

Mr. K. P. McDoucatit (Chairman, British 
Deaf and Dumb Association ; member, Execu- 
tive Committee, National Institute for the Deaf). 

CouncILLorR Miss May O’Conor (Councillor, 
Isle of Wight County Council; Vice-Chairman, 
Welfare Committee, County Councils Associa- 
tion.). 
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StR GEOFFREY PETO, K.B.E. (Vice-Chairman, 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples). 

The Hon. DorotHy PICKFORD (member, 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples; 
Chairman, Education Committee, and Vice- 
Chairman, Development Committee of the 
Council). 

COUNCILLOR Dovucitas A. G. PRICHARD 
(Councillor, London County Council ; Chairman, 
London County Council Welfare Committee). 

Mr. GopFREY Rosinson, M.C._ (Vice- 
Chairman, Executive Council, National Institute 
for the Blind; Chairman, Hull and East Riding 
Institute for the Blind). 


CouNncILLorR G. H. Rounp, J.P. (Councillor, 


Leicester City Council; Chairman, Leicester 
Health Committee ; member, Leicester Welfare 
Committee ; Executive Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind). 

Mr. W. H. SNowpon, M.A. (Chairman, British 
Association of the Hard of Hearing). 

ALDERMAN Mrs. G. TeEsBButTr (Alderman, 
Sheffield City Council; Chairman, Sheffield 
Health Committee; member of Social Care 
Committee and many sub-committees relating 
to welfare). 

Mr. S. WEAVER (Executive Committee 
member, Wales and Mon. Regional Council for 
the Blind). 

* * * 

Dr. LAWRENCE T. Post, of St. Louis, U.S.A., 
has been awarded the Leslie Dana Gold Medal 
for 1948 for “outstanding achievement in the 
prevention of blindness and the conservation 
of vision.” The award is given on the recom- 
mendation of the Association for Research in 
Ophthalmology. Dr. Post is Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology at Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School. 


* * * 


Mr. BERNARD YOUNG, trained and employed 
at the West Ham Municipal Workshops for 
the Blind as a mat and mattress maker, has 
terminated his service with the Council in 
order to emigrate to Australia. On 8th April 
Mr. W. S. Jordan, Manager and Blind Welfare 
Officer, West Ham Workshops, had pleasure 
in handing him a sum of money collected by 
his colleagues. In thanking all for their gift 
and good wishes for his future happiness, 
Bernard indicated that he would send a Braille 
communication from each port of call during 
the course of his journey and also after reaching 
Australia. Bernard is now en route, with his 
family, to Perth, Western Australia, where a job 
is awaiting him in the local workshops for the 
blind. He is 24 years of age. 
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The New 


PROPOSED BRAILLE 
KNITTING CODE 


knitting patterns into Braille, both in 
published patterns and hand-written 
patterns, the National Institute for the 
Blind has drafted the following Code and Rules 
and submits them, for comment or criticism, 
to blind knitters and Home Teachers. The 
object of the Code and Rules is to save space 
by simplifying the frequent repetitions and by 
adopting various abbreviations, and to secure 
the uniformity in the brailling of patterns 
which will prevent confusion and_ enable 
knitters themselves and Home Teachers to 
work out patterns with the minimum amount 
of labour. The most debatable point is, 
undoubtedly, Rule 3 and the suggested omission 
of the numeral sign. 3 
Readers of THE NEW BEACON are asked for 
their opinions, which should be addressed to 
the General Editor, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Draft Code 
Alt = Alternate. 
Beg = Begin or beginning. 
Ci. = Casttofl :, Cn 2s Gast on. 
Dc. = Decrease: Ine = Increase. 


[: order to facilitate the transcription of 


K:. =Knit ;. Ktt = Knit two! togetmecs 
Ktht = Knit three together. 

Le eg eee 

Mee eeuake; 

Ndl = Needle. 

P= .Pusl;5\ Ptt. = Purl’ two. togemiae 


Ptht = Purl three together. 
Psso = Pass slip stitch over. 


Rega one 
BD cy oi SEs 
St = Stitch: Cst.= Cable-stitch; “Gste 


Garter-stitch ; Mst = Moss-stitch ; 
Stst = Stocking-stitch. 


Draft Rules 
1. Abbreviation dots should be omitted ; 


‘only. punctuation necessary to the sense of 


the pattern should be included. 

2. Every odd numbered row must begin on 
a new line. Where an even row can be written 
entirely on the same line as the preceding odd 
row, this may be done; otherwise the even 
row, too, must have a new line. 

3. Every abbreviation followed by figures to 
be written close to the figure, without inter- 
vening abbreviation dot or space; and, with 
single-celled abbreviations, numeral sign may 
be omitted before figures. 
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\" Published by Editorial Offices, 
the Nationa! 224, Great Port- 
Institute —_ for land Street, 
the Blind London, W.|]. 


ROYAL CHARTER 


4 HE grant of a Royal Charter to the National Institute for the Blind, announced 
elsewhere in this issue, is a notable event both in the history of the Institute and in 
the development of Blind Welfare as a co-operative effort of the State and voluntary 
bodies in partnership. If we look back we can trace not only the growth of the 
scope of the Institute's work until it can justly claim to-day to affect for the good the 
lot of the whole blind community, but the moulding of its policies to fit the 
changing pattern of Blind Welfare laid down by the statutory responsibilities towards 
the blind assumed and regulated by successive Governments. The small but 
ambitious body which was inaugurated in 1868 by the voluntary enterprise of a group of farseeing 
| blind men was transformed, in 1902, from a semi-private undertaking into a corporation. In Igr4, 
| the character of its work warranted the adoption of the title “ National Institute for the Blind,” 
_ and the present London Headquarters was opened. In 1926, a scheme for the centralisation of 
| collections and the enlargement of the Council to include nominees of the Advisory Committee on 
Blind Welfare of the Ministry of Health, was adopted, and in 1931, the Council was again enlarged 
in the interests of national co-operation. To accord with the recommendations of the Joint Blind 
Welfare Committee appointed by the County Councils Association and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, the Institute’s Council was still further broadened in 1938, when it assumed its present 
structure—tully representative of local government bodies, national and regional agencies for the 
blind, organisations of blind persons, and that vast body of personal Sees on whom the 
fortunes of any voluntary society ultimately depend. 


i, It is fitting, as we consider the culmination of the widening and deepening of the Institute’s 
policy and activities in the grant of a Royal Charter, to glance at the parallel growth of Royal 
| interest in the Institute’s work. In 1914, the Institute’s Headquarters was opened by King George 
V, accompanied by Queen Mary, who is still a Patron, with the present King and Queen, of the 
Institute. Princess Beatrice became President of the first Sunshine Home; the Princess Royal, 
of Chorleywood College; and in 1934, the Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) opened the 
Eichholz Memorial Clinic. The year 1939 is memorable in the Institute’s annals for the prolonged 
visit to Headquarters, to mark its twenty-fifth anniversary, of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
Their keen personal interest in the blind was typified later by the gracious consent of the Queen to 
permit the Institute’s Homes of Recovery to bear her name. On innumerable occasions, members 
of the Royal Family have lent their patronage to and been present at functions organised to help the 
Institute’s work, and at every opportunity, they have, with grace and tact, shown how deeply they 
sympathise with the trials and triumphs of the blind and in all that aims to benefit them. 


Apart from the new status which the Royal Charter gives to the National Institute and to Blind 
Welfare as a whole, it will bring to the Institute a number of practical advantages. The representative 
basis of the Executive Council is secured, the Council of the new Chartered Institute consisting of the 
eighty-four persons who were members of the old Council ; the Institute is relieved of the necessity 
to comply with formalities laid down by the Companies ‘Act which are not appropriate to a non- 
profit-making concern; and wider powers of investment are secured. 


The new status of “at voluntary national body will be gratifying to all concerned in Blind Welfare 
throughout the country—not least to the tens of thousands of individual helpers who so generously 
support that body with gifts and personal service. Under present social conditions, it is more than 
ever necessary to foster the vigour of the voluntary elements in Blind Welfare and to preserve the 
harmonious relationships now firmly established between statutory and voluntary forms of 
_assistance. The Royal Charter may be regarded as a symbol of the public recognition of the 
existence of that vigour and those relationships, and the grant of it should act as a fillip and a tonic 
_ to all voluntary effort in the service of the blind. 


THE /DITOR. 
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SCIENCE MUSEUM EXHIBITION FOR THE BLIND 


South Kensington, London, S.W.7, 

announces that a display of Exhibits 

and Models specially arranged for the 
Blind and the Partially Sighted will be open 
to individuals and organised parties from 
Saturday, June 11th to Sunday, June 26th 
inclusive. It will not be open to the general 
public. 

Except in the case of individuals or small 
parties of, say, four or five with escorts, it is 
desirable that application should be made at 
least seven days in advance, for the-reservation 
of definite periods, with time of arrival, and 
number of blind, to avoid overlapping of 
parties and consequent confusion. It will be 
appreciated how necessary this is when it is 
realised that, given three Saturday afternoons 
and three Sunday afternoons, with organised 
parties starting at, say, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30 and 
4.30 p.m., the six afternoons will be taken up 
by 21 parties (four on Saturdays from 1.30 
and three on Sundays from 2.30), and that 
small parties, organised parties not engaged in 
business, and individuals should try to avoid 
visiting the Exhibition on Saturdays and 
Sundays, so as to leave those times free for 


T= Science -Museum, Exhibition Road, 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of: 


Maurice Tomlinson, M.B.E., M.A., of Bury, 
Lancs. Formerly Director of Education in the 
County Borough of Bury and Executive Officer 
for its Blind Persons Act Committee, Mr. 
Tomlinson was a member of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
and of the North Regional Association for the 
Blind, and had also served as Hon. Secretary to 
the Bury Society for the Blind. 

A correspondent writes : 

“The prevailing feelings among his many 


friends and colleagues are first of bewilderment - 


that one, so keen and active, has gone from 
their midst so suddenly. This is followed by a 
sense of loss so acute that its extent is not at 
first fully realised. 

“For many years, particularly in the sphere 
of the North Regional Association for the Blind, 
his voice has been raised in support of progress 
and more effective service. Latterly, he had 
given most of his attention to the solution of 
the many problems associated with the Care of 
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- House (the Holiday Home for the Deaf-Blind at 


his passing has left.” 


and, being a real practical Christian, spent much | 


people engaged in business who cannot come 
at other times. | 

Whenever possible, individuals and small 
parties should give two days’ notice of their 
intention to visit the Exhibition so that 
arrangements can be made for one of the 
museum staff to be available to give advice 
and assistance. 

The exhibits will be arranged on tables, with — 
a shortened version in Braille of the standard 
label, and a copy of the full standard printed 
label so that, where desired, escorts can read 
the fuller information to the blind. ] 

The exhibits will be arranged in Gallery 26, 
First Floor. The Museum is open, free, from 
10.0 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. on weekdays, and 2.30 p.m. 
to 6.0 p.m. on Sundays. A room, witha supply | 
of drinking water, is available for parties who* 
wish to bring sandwiches, etc. Requests for 
the use of this room should accompany the 
application. 

Station: South Kensington (District and 
Piccadilly Lines). 

Buses: Nos. 9, 46, 52, 73, via Kensington - | 
High Street or Knightsbridge. Nos. 14, 30, 
AG, 7A, '00;,. Vie Brompton Road or South — 
Kensington Station. 1 
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the Deaf-Blind. To this work he brought such © 
determination as is rarely met with, and despite _ 
his passing, his work is bound to bear fruit. — 
When visited only a few days before his death _ 
his conversation was almost entirely devoted to 
details of plans for driving ahead with projects 
on behalf of the deaf-blind as soon as he could | 
get about again. | 

“He was a lovable character and never | 
happier than when actually associating with the _ 
very people he was striving so much to help. | 
He enjoyed the Christmas Party at Fellowship © 


Hoylake) as much as any of the residents and _ 
did not hesitate to say so. ;| 
“It will be very hard indeed to fill the gap _ 


D. Simpson, a blind pianoforte tuner in Leeds | 
and elsewhere. He was educated at the Royal | 
Normal College for the Blind, and took up his | 
first job in 1896. He had many interests ; he 
was a keen gardener, read much Braille literature 


. 
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good causes, especially at Renwick, near 
Penrith, during the war years. He was sent to 
Carlisle the day before his death for an operation, 
but, had it been successful, he would have been 


unable to walk—a state almost unthinkable for 
a man so active in good deeds. 


Mrs. Mary Irwin, wife of Dr. Robert Irwin, 
Executive Director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. In all Dr. Irwin’s distinguished 
work for the blind Mrs. Irwin was his indis- 
pensable companion, guide and _ counsellor. 
The many friends in Great Britain whom the 
Irwins made when on their travels, and in 
particular, those friends who had the privilege 

of enjoying their delightful hospitality at 
Monsey or on the shore of Lake Pompton in 
- New Jersey when they had built the home 
of their dreams, will always remember Mary 
Irwin’s ability and graciousness and will rank 
her high in the noble army of blind men’s 
helpmeets. . 

Herbert Johnson, formerly of Marsh Court, 
Hampshire, and High Sheriff of Hampshire, 
aged 93, who, from 1938, was totally blind. A 
correspondent in The Times writes: “ He took 
great risks and accepted losses as cheerfully as 
gains. Towards his ninetieth year total blind- 
ness and increasing deafness compelled resigna- 

- tion, but he conquered blindness, continuing to 
cross the river unaided, running alone down the 
steep incline to the golf course. At 93 he 
retained the physical and mental vigour of a 
man of 50.”’ 


Philip Charles Walding, blind organist of 

St. Stephen’s, Cinderford, Gloucestershire. Born 

_ at Cinderford in 1871, he spent all his life there 

_ except for the period of his education at the 

_ Birmingham School for the Blind, where he 

studied music and piano-tuning. At the funeral 

service, the Vicar, the Rev. D. R. Griffiths, said 

that the number of people present bore 

_ testimony to the affection which was felt for Mr. 

_ Walding. A life dedicated to the service of God 

was a beautiful life, and that was the life of their 

_ late organist. Many had known and revered 

_ him and many who had come to that church 

_ had heard with pleasure his immaculate playing. 

- He had set himself a high musical standard, and 

_ the Vicar hoped that in time they would be able 
_ to establish a memorial to him. 


7 Senator Thomas Pryor Gore, in Washington, 
aged 78. Though blind from childhood, he 
_ developed a large legal practice and served as a 
_ Senator of the United States. Born in Missouri, 
_ 1870, he lost his left eye at the age of eight by 
| being accidentally struck with a stick by a 
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time in collecting for the Red Cross and other 
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playmate, and three years later his right eye was 
pierced by an arrow from a cross-bow. In spite 
of his handicap, he became a schoolmaster at the 
age of 20 and in 1892 was admitted to the Bar 
of Missouri. After a period of five years in Texas 
he removed to Oklahoma in rgor and sat as a 
Senator from the admission of Oklahoma as a 
State in 1907 until rg2t. He was re-elected in 
1931 and he played a very full part in the affairs 
of the Democratic Party. 


Francis William Joyce, of Belfast, aged 77. 
Formerly a bank official, he was closely associated 
with many good works in Northern Ireland. 
Among the organisations with which he was 
connected were the Ulster Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and 
the Belfast Workshops for the Blind, of which. 
he was Hon. Secretary. 


The Rev. Herbert Coulbeck, at Cleethorpes, 
aged 72. He entered the Primitive Methodist 


. Mission in 1905 and was sent to take charge of 


Sheffield Bethel Mission in rgo8. It was here 
that he lost completely his already failing sight. 
In 1916 he was appointed to be Connexional 
Fvangelist, a position he held for 15 years, Ir 
of which were spent at Cleethorpes. He was 
a popular figure with young and old alike and 
was familiarly known as “ Bert, the blind 
evangelist.”’ Ill-health compelled him to 
retire in 1931, but since then he was frequently 
invited to conduct mission services throughout 
the country. 


Thomas Peacock, of Southwell, Newark. He 
was an Instructor of Basketry to the blind in 
Newport and also at the Institution for the 
Blind, Cardiff, for many years, and retired to 
his native place, Southwell, 13 years ago. He 
had been a local preacher for 58 years. 


Miss Mary D. Taws, aged 42, of Whitley 
Bay, Northumberland, Home Teacher on the 
staff of the County Council for seventeen years. 


Miss Taws’ sudden death aiter two days’ 
illness came as a great shock. She was much 
loved and respected by her colleagues, blind 
people under her care, Committee Members and 
the voluntary workers with whom she came in 
contact. With the help of voluntary committees 
she conducted social classes for the blind at 
Whitley Bay, Bedlington and Blyth. 


Blind people from many parts of her area 
were present at the funeral service which took 
place on goth May at St. Andrews Church, 
Whitley Bay, and a tribute to her memory 
was paid by Mr. J. Collins, a member of the 
Whitley Bay Voluntary Committee for the 
Blind. 
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Mus. Bac. Degree for Blind Musician.—Mr. 
Frederick Emery, F.R.C.O., has been successful 
in obtaining the Mus. Bac. Degree at the 
University of Durham. He received his musical 
training at Worcester College for the Blind and 
at the Royal College of Music. As a composer 
Mr. Emery was recognised by the B.B.C. as far 
back as 1938 when it commissioned him to set 
music for ‘“‘ The Wife of Bath’s Tale.”’ 
played by the Television Orchestra under its 
‘then conductor the late Hyam Greenbaum. 


Blind Girl Law Student’s Success.—Miss Eve 
Hardiman, the blind law student who graduated 
at Birmingham University last year as a 
Bachelor of Law with honours, has now passed 
the Trust Accounts and Book-keeping Examina- 
tion of the Law Society, and is starting a 
correspondence course for her Solicitors’ Finals 
in June, 1951. She was educated at the Royal 
Normal College, Sheffield University and Bir- 
mingham University, and is now living at 
Shrewsbury. 


Condover Hall Musical Successes.—In the 
recent examinations of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Colleges of Music the following 
successes were achieved by pupils at Condover 
Hall School for the Blind : 

Class Singing, Grade 2: School Choir (Credit). 

Piano, Grade 5: Nigel Asherwood, Pass. 

Piano, Grade 1: Anne Sheath, Pass; Heather 
Morrish, Pass ; Sheila Hawkins, Pass ; Arthur Wimble, 
Pass ; Douglas Worth, Pass; ;William Rushton, Pass; 
William Parker, Pass. 

The success of the Choir is particularly 
gratifying, as it has only been working for two 
terms. Much enthusiasm and effort by the blind 
music instructor, Mr. Slee, has made the result 
possible. 


Blind Twins Teach the Deaf.—Sisters Francis 
Terese and Jeanne Madeleine, blind twin 
concert pianists who had their own radio 
programme, says Universe, are now teaching 
the deaf at St. John’s School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


At eighteen the twins, who were born blind 
but whose sight was partially restored by 
operations, began their concert career. After 
teaching at the Nazareth Institute for the 
Blind in Montreal, where they were educated, 
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they joined the Musicians’ Union and had their 
own fifteen-minute radio show. 

Since their first Holy Communion the twins. 
have wanted to become nuns. Their application. 
was granted and they are now Sisters of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Outside school hours the twins are studying 
at the Chicago Musical College and play often 
for the college and the convent. 


Fifty Years of Mat-Making.—Last month a 


cheque for £10 and a gold watch were presented 


to Mr. George Pearson, on completion of fifty 


years of mat-making for Northampton (Town 


When he was 
became a _ fully-trained mat-maker, 


and County) Blind Association. 
TOig NE 


using a hand-loom, and he is now 69 years of © 


age. 

Chorleywood Old Girl’s Appointment.—Miss. 
Sheila Jennens has been appointed Assistant 
Mistress, mainly to teach French with some 
German and Scripture, at Hereford High School 
for Girls. She was educated at Chorley wood 
College for Girls with little or no sight and 
proceeded to St. Andrew’s University, where 
she obtained a B.A. degree in 1948. * Lately 
she has been a student at the Maria Grey 
Training College. 


Oldbury Grange Typewriting Successes.—The 
following successes are announced from Oldbury 
Grange School of Training for Blind Telephone 
Operators and Shorthand Typists :— 
INCORPORATED PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY : ELEMENTARY 

TYPING: 

Miss Hilda Roberts. 

Mr. David Taylor.’ 

Miss Hilda Moss (distinction). 
Miss Rose Nicholson (distinction). 


Two Blind Physiotherapists Pass Teachers” : 


Examination.—Two former students at the 
Physiotherapy School of the National Institute 
for the Blind have made history by passing the 
Chartered Society of Physiotherapy’s examina- 
tion for teachers. Mr. John Jenkins, of Hereford, 
and Mr. Wallace Randall, of West Hampstead, 
are the first blind students ever allowed to sit 
for the examination, and they will now devote 


their careers to teaching other blind students — 
The school — 
is equipped with the most modern apparatus _ 
to be found in any clinic and electrical instru- — 


at the National Institute’s school. 


ments are calibrated in Braille. 


| 


| 


~ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Partially-Sighted School 


A book by an expert on the education of 
visually-defective children has been a long-felt 
want. Mr. William Lightfoot, who is himself 
a teacher in a London school for the partially- 
sighted, has produced a valuable study of the 
whole subject in “The Partially-Sighted School”’ 


(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.). 


Though the planning of buildings, special 
equipment and curriculum are obviously very 
important—and several chapters are devoted 
to them—the author rightly thinks that the 
test of a really successful school is the quality 


_ ofits staff. “In no other branch of the teaching 


profession,’ he writes, ‘can it be said with 
greater truth that the teacher must have a 
vocation.’’ Unusual demands are made on the 
teacher’s understanding and mental alertness, 
on his powers of tactful co-operation with 
parents and on his ability to use the spoken 
word with intelligence and vivacity, since oral 
teaching must play a great part in the education 
of the child who has such scant access to the 
printed and written word. 

Mr. Lightfoot believes that the only satis- 


_ factory solution of an adequate supply of reading 


_ America. 


matter is the production of quantities of large- 
type printed books, similar to those produced 
by the Clear Type Publishing Committee in 
But this is a very expensive project 


and in the meantime teachers have to exercise 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to read ordinary textbooks. 


their own ingenuity in tackling this problem. 


Some use rubber blocks for printing on large 


sheets, others experiment with stencils and one 
London school has made good use of a hand 
printing press. Reference is made to the 
“ Leeds ”’ Reading Aid, a magnifying lens device 
in use at some schools which enables the pupils 
Many people 


' believe that the ultimate answer to the problem 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


lies along this path, but Mr. Lightfoot is guarded 
in his attitude and feels that long and very care- 
ful tests will have to be carried out before the 
dangers of distortion and eye-strain can safely 


_ be regarded as eliminated. Such experiments 
are actually being carried out now, and one 


can but hope that they will in the end be 
successful. 
The children gathered together in a partially- 


_ sighted school suffer from various eye defects, 
and as some understanding of them is essential 


for the teacher, a chapter on the structure of 


the normal eye and on the possible deviations 
from the normal is included in the book. 

That this is the first authoritative publication. 
in England on the Partially-Sighted School is 
proof enough that partially-sighted children 
have not hitherto had the attention that is 
their due. Happily, in the new educational era, 
there are signs that this neglect is being 
remedied, though, as Mr. Lightfoot indicates, 
much still remains to be done. 


Nonsense Verses 
“Whimsicology.” 7s. 6d. H. Wise & Co. 
(England) Ltd., by Allene Peck. 

Readers of THE NEW BEAcoN who know 
something of the delicate quality of Miss Allene 
Peck’s serious poems will perhaps be surprised 
—and certainly delighted—to find that she 
excels in quite a different kind of verse. 
‘““Whimsicology ”’ is a collection of “ nonsense ” 
verses in the Lewis Carroll tradition, made even 
more enjoyable by Rex Darch’s droll illustra- 
tions. They are good to read and chuckle over 
alone, and equally good to listen to and chuckle 
over in company. Children of any age will relish 
meeting the two little Jitter-pins, who 


ins 
. 


. ate pink lollipops late at night, 
Which made their pinafores much too tight ”’ 


and the tuneful bumble bee, 


‘“ Who liked a regular cup of tea 
And wore blue garters around each knee,” 


not to mention Edward the literary cat (and a 
bit of a snob, if the truth must be told!) and 
many other creatures of strange habits and 
adventures. To escape for a while from reality 
into this world of delightful absurdity is a 
welcome diversion. 


Recent Social Legislation 


Home Teachers’ Handbook Supplement. Recent 
Social Legislation. By Mary G. Thomas. 
(Obtainable from the College of Teachers of the 
Blind, Royal School of Industry for the Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. Price 1s.§5d.) 

To find one’s way unaided through the maze 
of social legislation in the last few years is not 
easy, and there are many besides Home Teachers 
who will be grateful to Miss Thomas for the 
guidance given in this booklet. A number of 
enactments apply equally to the blind as to the 
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sighted citizen, so that it is necessary to have a 
working knowledge of, for instance, the National 
Insurance and the National Health Service 
Acts. Others, such as the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act and the National Assistance 
Act, havea special bearing on Blind Welfare. 
The main provisions of all these and kindred 


Acts are set out under clear headings and are’ 


summarised in simple, lucid language. Where 


od 
7 


detailed information is of use to the blind — 


welfare worker, it has been given; where it 
would be merely confusing, it has been omitted. 
This Supplement is a most valuable reference 
book and will, doubtless, be in great demand. 


LOCAL WELFARE WORK AND THE DEAF-BLIND 
By MERLYN | 
it is more tedious to talk to him, he needs. — 


entailed in the state of deaf-blindness, I 

suggest to you, reader, that you make a 

list of your activities during an ordinary 
routine day. From this list cross off those 
activities which need sight ; from the remainder, 
cross off those that need hearing. You have left 
the barest essentials of existing. You can sleep; 
eat, dress, perform certain kinds of manual 
work, read (if you can acquire the necessary 
facility in Braille or Moon), think, and converse 
—the latter to one person at a time only. You 
cannot go out without assistance. You have 
almost no “entertainment ’”’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word. When you do go out with a 
friend, you walk in a felt-shod blackout all the 
time. It is only through your friend that you 
can gain any knowledge at all of what is passing. 
You are utterly dependent on him. The quality 
of his perception and powers of transmission 
determines the extent to which your own mind 
is fed with knowledge of the world. Your 
interest in life comes to you through only two 
channels—the mind of a friend and the written 
word. Without these two, you are nothing but 
an animated dummy. 

Welfare work for the deaf-blind consists in 
providing these two channels, plus the ordinary 
welfare work for the blind person with hearing 
and the deaf person with sight. Of the two, it 
is the provision of the friend that is the vital 
one. The deaf-blind person has the same access 
to books and, theoretically, the same opportunity 
of learning some useful handicraft as the blind 
person with hearing. I insert the word ‘‘ theo- 
retically ’’ because, in fact, owing to the extra 
time and trouble needed to give instruction, 
letter by letter on the hand, a good many deaf- 
blind people have not been able to benefit so 
_ fully as they might from such instruction, but it 
is this matter of providing individual friends for 
the individual deaf-blind person that is the vital 
need. Only such friends can affect the everyday 
life of a deaf-blind person. Periodical “ socials ”’ 
are only periodical. It is the daily life of a deaf- 
blind person that calls for the special effort of 
welfare workers. He needs friends and, because 


TT: get an idea of the degree of deprivation 
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enough friends to ensure that, between them, 
they can give him companionship every day.. 
He needs variety in his friends, too; so that 
between them, they can enable him to arrive at 


some sort of balanced: idea of life and its — 


activities. Clubs and Social Centres for the 
Deaf-Blind are very necessary, but they are a 
means to an end, and the end is to find for him 


his little circle of friends from outside. It — 


should be a prime object of all such Clubs, 
Social Centres and “ gatherings’ to attract 
outsiders and encourage them to make friends 
with individual deaf-blind people. Given his 
own little circle of friends, a deaf-blind person 
can endure his deprivations with fortitude. 
Before such friends can be found, however, 
there is preliminary work to be done. That 


woman to a more rational frame of mind about 
deaf-blind people. The average outsider begins 
with the idea that without sight and hearing 


there can be nothing at all in the mind of a 


deaf-blind person, that there is nothing he could 
enjoy, nothing that would interest him. The 
fact should be. stressed that the only initial 
difference between deaf-blind people and others 
is that the deaf-blind person has had his com- 
munication system destroyéd and that a new 
system has had to be provided. When this new 
system of communications is in use, there is no 
reason why deaf-blind people should not find 
interest and entertainment in the same subjects © 
that interest and entertain others. In fact, they 
do find such interest and entertainment. 
is no more need to adopt a special manner 
towards deaf-blind people than there is to adopt 
it when speaking to a friend over the telephone, 
but just because deaf-blind people have been cut 
off from so much for so long, it cannot be 
expected that they can immediately react to _ 


friendship as if they had never been cut off. The | 
friend of a deaf-blind person is in the position — 


of one leading his friend gradually back to a 
normal life. 


It should also be realised that the very fact | 


of so absolute a dependance on the good offices 


There © 


- work consists in educating the ordinary man and __ 


heNe 
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; of other people has had an effect on the morale 
of a deaf-blind person. He tends to be timid 
_ and afraid to express his real personality for fear 
of losing a friend, or this feeling of inferiority 
_ may have the opposite effect of making him 
_ rather belligerent and ascertive. These reactions 
are results of long years of enforced submission 
to the will of other people. The deaf-blind 
| person needs to be given back his status, his 
| self-respect, his belief in himself and his right 
to the consideration of others, and the would-be 
friends of deaf-blind people should be imbued 
_ with the importance of securing and guarding 
| the status of their deaf-blind friends. They 
| should never do anything that they would not 
do if those friends could see and hear, and it 
should be their endeavour to see that other 
people give the deaf-blind the respect and con- 
_ sideration due to any human beings. 
j Along these lines the mental and spiritual 
| Bectiowec of deaf-blind peopie can safely be 
followed. For their material welfare, the State 
_1s now responsible, but in consideration of the 
extent to which deaf-blind people are deprived 
' of the amenities of life, it should be urged 
Merny that they deserve some extra con- 
_ sideration in matters of material comfort, and 
_ particularly that their home conditions are made 
4 as comfortable and free from worry to them as 
‘possible. The deaf-blind are few in number, but 
_ bear a load out of all reason. 


4 
! 


“A PLEA FOR LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Fees: is an extract from an article 


| 


| 


entitled “Education for Living,” by 
Norma Hughes, in the Spring, 1949, 
issue of National News of the Blind, 
i the organ of the Canadian National Institute 
| for the Blind. 

| “IT mentioned the three avenues of growth: 

F physical, intellectual and emotional. How can 
we achieve success in any one of these without 
a thorough knowledge of our mother tongue ? 
And so I would make a plea for more careful 
eng’ of English—or French—to all our 
_ blind children. We are provided to-day as 
never before with a wealth of material. More 
' and more books are available both in Braille 
| and on records, and a love of the best in 
| literature should be inculcated into the children’s 
| minds while they are young. Linked closely 
' with this love of literature should be a thorough 
a wide vocabulary, and 


| knowledge of spelling, 
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the ability to express oneself clearly and 
concisely. Who knows when the ability to 
write an effective and convincing letter might 
secure a position for a young man or woman. 
Some of you may say, ‘Our sighted friends 
don’t write or speak too well.’ To that I 
answer, that to live and work among the 
seeing members of the community, we must 
do even better than they. A blind person who 
sits down to write does not always have available 
dictionaries and text-books from which to glean 
words and phrases. This very definite handicap 
can be overcome at least in part by extra 
training in spelling and language during the 
early formative years. 

“Hand in hand with this knowledge of 
English should go a thorough and correct 
knowledge of Braille. A correct knowledge of 
Braille reading and writing should be the stock- 
in-trade of every blind youth of normal ability. 
The use of the stylus should be as much a part 
of him as is the use of the pencil for his seeing 
friends. Skill in Braille can be achieved only 
through practice. I recall with gratitude a 
teacher who spent one half hour a day dictating 
poetry and short stories to her class. Not 
only did she give her students practice in writing, 
but she also taught proper use of punctuation 
marks, paragraphing, and different styles in 
poetry. 

‘““ As we look back over the past half-centur y; 
we are keenly aware of the strides made in _ 
this effort to help our young blind people to 
find a place for themselves in their community. 
Much has been accomplished. For this we 
thank the teachers. Much more can _ be 
accomplished if we all strive together to achieve 
our goal of an adequate life for these young 
Canadians.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
pg: an i ES OE 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Dance: s. d, 

20196 Burke, J.—For You, Song Fox-Tyvot.. o 6 
20197 Lombardo, C., and Rochinski, S.— 
Powder Your Face With Sunshine, 

Song Fox-Trot : o 6 

20198 Styne, J.—It’s Magic, Song Fox-Trot of -6 
20182 Whitney, J., and. Kramer,“ A.-+Far 

Away Places, Song-Waliz .. fs ORG 
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BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are-in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. 


Fiction: 


18615-7 Three Novels: Headlong Hall, Nightmare 
Abbey, Crotchet Castle, by Thomas Love 
Peacock. These three novels of an author 
unique in English literature are mostly in 
dialogue of pithy wit and great intellectual 
power. ‘‘ Headlong Hall” and ‘ Crotchet 
Castle ’’ mainly consist of pleasant witty con- 
versation between eccentric guests; ‘‘ Night- 
mare Abbey ”’ satirises the leading concepts 
and figures—Byron, Shelley, Coleridge—of 
English romanticism. 3 vols. 8s. per vol. 
F242. 

They Were Defeated, by Rose Macaulay. A 
brilliant, intellectual picture of Cambridge in 
the days of the early Stuarts, introducing 


TQ9O0I-5 


Herrick, Suckling, Cleveland, Cowley and 
other Caroline wits and lyrists. 5 vols. 6s. 6d. 
per vol. F316. 


Philosophy: 
18672. A Mathematician’s Apology, by G. H. Hardy. — 


A moving, exciting, beautifully written essay, 


discussing the attractive force and beauty of 

mathematics and the proper justification of 

the mathematician’s life. 1 vol. 4s. 3d. F42. 
Religious: 
14227. New Every Morning (Revised Edition). 
revision of the book of Daily Services for broad- 
casting brings within a single book the ma- 
terial on which the Daily Service now rests and 
makes clear the structure of the worship itself. 
Evol. 78, 6d2642 75; 
The Methodist Book of Offices: 
Communion and the Baptism of Infants 
specially arranged for the use of blind 
Ministers. (Produced with the kind assistance 
of The Epworth Press, The Methodist 
Publishing House.) Special Intermediate size, 
cloth covers. 2s. gd. (subject to usual 
discount) plus 1s. 1od. net for cloth covers. 
F206. 


20063 


MOON BOOKS. 


The Holy — 


This # 


4926-4930 Child of Wonder, by Sir John Hammerton, © | 


5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume net. 
Poems by Mrs. A. M. Moon. Standard Moon. 
Small Pamphlet. Price 4d. net. ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


MUSIC TEACHER (SINGING AND _ INSTRU- 
MENTAL) required for Henshaw’s School for the Blind, 
Manchester, 16. Previous experience in teaching blind 
children not essential. State age, qualifications and 
experience. Salary: Burnham Scale. If not recognised 
teacher, according to qualifications. Applications to 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


HOME TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK. 

A supplement to the Home Teachers’ Handbook on 
Recent Social Legislation has now been published and 
can be obtained from the Hon. Registrar of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, School for the Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, price 1s. 5d. post free. 


en 


CHRISTADELPHIAN BRAILLE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. 

There are above 120 Braille volumes ready and 
waiting at your service. The books in supply deal with 
various aspects. of Bible Truth: Prophecy, Dock rine, 
Exposition, Exhortation, etc. 

One book may be had at a time and is eLtetatlo 
at the end of one month from the date of receipt. 
Incidentally, the only charge to any reader is payment 
of postage on returned books. 

Without exception the books represent an honest 
endeavour to set forth quite clearly the plain teachings 
of the Scriptures. 

Prompt and comprehensive attention will be given 
to any enquiry sent to either of these two addr essese: 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Heywood, ‘‘ Deanholm,”’ 11, 

Green, Handforth, Cheshire, and 
Mr. T. Sutton, 38, Brentbridge Road, Manchester 14 


The 
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ELDERLY CULTURED GERMAN LADY seeks 
post as COMPANION to blinded person in or near 
London. Available July. Not an experienced house-~ 
keeper or cook, but would help with light household 
duties, sewing and mending. Has had experience 
with blind people. Excellent references. Address : 
Mrs. A,, c/o Editor, THE NEw BEAcON, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949, Candi- | 


dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 


to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to — 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher — 


Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 


speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- | 


tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 


Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court | 


Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


Arrangements for A TRAINING COURSE FOR 
PROSPECTIVE HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
are in course of preparation. The course will commence | 
late September or early October, 1949, and continue | 
until the end of June, 1950. It will prepare candidates | 
for the examination for the Home Teaching Certificate | 
of the College of Teachers of the Blind to be held in 
July, 1950. This Certificate is the requisite qualifica- 
tion for the post of Home Teacher of the Blind, the 
usual salary paid being £390 by annual increments of) 
£15 to £450 per annum. The fee for the course is) 
sixty guineas and full details can be obtained from the 
Secretary, North Regional Association for the Blind, 


17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 


18 


. 


Cornish Riviera at Newquay. 


eg 
11 
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COME AND SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY on the 
Apply for terms. Mrs. 
Penwarne, 3, St. Thomas’s Road, Newquay. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM. 
HOME VISITOR FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the above post from 
women who hold the Home Teachers’ Certificate of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind at a salary of £390 
rising to £435 per annum plus appropriate London 
Weighting in force from time to time. 

Full particulars of the duties, terms and conditions 
of appointment and form of application (which must be 
returned by 7th June, 1949) may be obtained from the 
undersigned. Canvassing will disqualify. 

Town Hall, H. A. EDWARDS, 
East Ham, E.6. Town Clerk. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of certificated 
Home Teacher for the Blind at a commencing salary 
according to experience within Grade A.P.T. 1 of the 
National Joint Council’s scales (£390 x £15—-£435 per 
annum). The appointment is subject to the provision 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. The appointment is subject 
to the regulations of the County Council as to sick 
pay, holidays, etc., and is terminable by one calendar 
month’s notice on either side. Applicants should be 
able to drive a car or should be willing to learn. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Medical Officer, County Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and should be completed and _ returned not later 
than 7th June, 1949. 


Joun B. TILLeEy, 
County Hall, County Medical Officer. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY 
BASKETRY INSTRUCTOR 


' Applications are invited for the post of Working 
Instructor in the Skip and Basket Department of the 
Council’s Workshops for the Blind, Brunswick Street, 
Burnley. 

Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of 
the trade and be capable of instructing blind trainees. 

The salary will be in accordance with the Miscel- 
laneous Division Grade 1 of the National Joint 
Council scales, commencing at the third year thereof 
(£345 per annum) and rising by one annual increment 
of £15 to £360 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from the Social 
Services Officer, 20, Nicholas Street, Burnley, should 
be returned to him not later than Saturday, the 
28th May, 1949. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly will be a dis- 
qualification, and applicants must state any relation- 
ship to Members or Senior Officials of the Council. 

This advertisement is published by permission of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service under 
the Control of Engagement Order, 1947. 


C. V. THORNLEY, 
Town Clerk. 
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REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY.—QUALIFIED RESI- 
DENT MACHINE-KNITTING INSTRUCTRESS, or one 
with good all-round experience, prepared to take 
College of Teachers of the Blind Certificate. Salary 
according to experience. Applications should give full 
details and be accompanied by copies of three references, 
to Superintendent, School for Blind, Hardman Street, 
Liverpool. 


HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, for 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind, at a salary 
in accordance with the National Joint Council’s 
Scales. The successful candidate will require to 
pass a medical examination. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications, and experience, with two recent | 
testimonials, should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, © 
W. S. MacLellan, Esq., Mission to the Outdoor Blind, 
276, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind at a salary in 
accordance with grade A.P.T.1 of the National Joint 
Council Scales, i.e., £390 x £15—£435 per year inclusive. 
The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the terms and conditions of service as applied 
by the City Council to their official staff. The successful 
candidate will be required to undergo a medical 
examination. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with not more than 
three testimonials, should be sent by May 31st to the 
Medical Officer of Health, 284; Sharrow Lane, Sheffield, 
EL, 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Superintendent of Home Teachers of the Blind 
Applications are invited for the above appointment. 


~The person appointed will work under the direction of 


the County Welfare Officer and the duties will be to 
supervise the work of the Home Teachers in their 
districts and to assist in the co-ordination of all Welfare 
Services for the blind. The-office will be at Derby. 

Applicants must possess the Certificate of the 
College of Home Teachers of the Blind and have had 
extensive experience in blind welfare. 

The salary will be in accordance with A.P.T., Grade 
V, of the N.J.C. Scales (i.e. £520 x £15 x £20 x £570 
per annum). 

The officer appointed will be required to provide 
a motor-car and will receive a travelling and sub- 
sistence allowance in accordance with the National 
Scale. In approved cases the County Council are 
prepared to assist officers in the purchase of cars by 
instalments. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications to be made on forms obtainable from 
the County Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby, to be returned immediately. 

H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 
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Henshaw’s Institution for the Blind, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, 16: 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANT MASTER, resident or 
non-resident, required for this Secondary Modern 
Special School. Previous experience of Blind desirable 
but not essential. Salary in accordance with Burnham 
Scale with Special Schools increments and additional 
increment if teacher appointed holds or obtains College 
of Teachers of the Blind Diploma. Applications with 
copies of three testimonials to the Superintendent and 
Secretary as soon as possible. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF NORWICH 


Applications are invited for the post of a female 
sighted uncertificated Home Teacher for the Blind 
at a salary in accordance with the General Division 
of the Scale of Salaries of the National Joint Council. 
The successful applicant will be required to obtain 
the Home Teacher’s Certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind within two years of the date of 
appointment, and salary when qualified, will be in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the A.P.T. Division. 


The appointment will be subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 


Relationship to members or officers of the Council 
must be disclosed when making application, and 
canvassing of members, directly. or indirectly, will 
disqualify the candidate for the appointment. 


Applications, -stating age and experience, and 
accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials to 
be received by the Town Clerk, City Hall, Norwich, 
within ten days of the date of publication of this 
notice. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
women for the appointments of Home Teachers of the 
Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer. 


Seven vacancies exist in the County with offices 
based at Glossop, Chesterfield, Staveley, Ashbourne, 
Derby and Swadlincote and applicants are requested 
to indicate choice of location. : 


Salaries will be payable in accordance with A.P.T., 
Grade 1, of the N.J.C. Scales (i.e. £390 rising annually 
by £15 to the maximum of £435 per annum). 


Applicants must possess the Home Teachérs Certi- 
ficate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. 


Successful candidates will be required to provide a 
motor-car and will receive a travelling allowance in 
accordance with the National Scale. In approved cases 
the County Council are prepared to assist officers in 
the purchase of cars by instalments. 


The appointments will be subject to the provisions — 


of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicants will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 


Applications to be made on forms obtainable from 
the County Welfare Officer, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby, to be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


H. WILFRID SKINNER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


requires a resident teacher for a group of four deaf- _ 


blind children of nursery school age at Leamington Spa. 
Experience with young deaf and/or blind children an 
asset. The successful candidate will be required to 
take a year’s course of special study for which they 
would be remunerated. Salary on completion of 
course would be in accordance with Burnham Scale, 
plus three increments. Apply Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. ’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
certificated Home Teacher of the Blind (woman) at a 
commencing salary according to experience within 
Grade A.P.T. 1 of the National Joint Council Scales 
(£390 X £15——-£435 per annum). aac ee 

An uncertificated person with a genuine interest in 
blind welfare work might be accepted, if she were 
prepared to qualify within two years of appointment, 
in which case the salary would be at a rate not 
exceeding £270 a year during the probationary period. 

The successful applicant will be required to reside in 
an appropriate district in the County of Worcester, and 
must be able to drive a car, or be willing to learn. A 
car will be provided. The appointment is subject to 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, with the names and addresses of three 
referees, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
should be sent to the County Medical Officer, County 
Buildings, Worcester, by the 25th May, 1949. (Z49) 


- 26th April, 1949. 


DOWN COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE. 

Applications are invited for the following positions : 
(1) A Supervisor of Children. Applicants should have 

five years’ specialised practical experience in the 
care of children deprived of a normal home life. 

(2) A Supervisor of Old People and Special Care Cases. 
Applicants should have five years’ specialised 
practical experience in the care of the aged and of 
‘‘ problem ”’ cases. 

(3) A Supervisor of Handicapped Persons. Applicants 
should have five years’ specialised practical ex- 

. perience in the care of the blind, deaf or dumb, or 

other persons handicapped by disability, and must 
possess the Home Teaching Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind. 

Applicants for all three positions must be qualified 
in accordance with Paragraph 4 (a) of the Health and 
Welfare Authorities (Qualifications and Duties of 
Officers) Regulations (N.1.) 1947; (S.R.O. 1947, No, 20) 
and should have adequate and suitable administrative 
experience in the category for which they apply. 

The work involved will include the supervision on a 
County basis of functions relating to each of the three 
categories. 

Salary will be on the scale £500 x £20—{600 per 
annum, plus travelling expenses. ) 

Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
ex-Service candidates possessing the required quali- 
fications. 

Forms of application and copies of Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained on request accompanied 
by a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and com- 
pleted applications must be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than Friday, 27th May, 1949. 

41, Royal Avenue, J. C. PANTRIDGE, 

BELFAST. Acting Secretary. 

15th April, 1949. 
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BRAILLE RE-ASSESSED 


Due for Elevation from Code to Script 


hee DNS 


Turning Point in Asia and Africa 


By CLUTHA MACKENZIE, 
PART i 


(Sir Clutha, speaking after ten years of association with Blind Welfare in the area between North 
_ Africa and China, here outlines the urgent need for establishing guiding principles in the evolution of 
_ Braille as a world script. For the reason that important movements for single Brailles for national 
_ languages are at present on foot, he emphasises that we stand at a critical point in Braille history.—EDITOR.) 


are in reality codes. One imagines that in the best circles of the written word, scripts consider 
themselves a cut—indeed, several cuts—above mere codes. Braille has usually been dubbed _ 
; “code,”’ but, discovering myself writing of it one day as a script, I turned to study it in that 
_ light. It is a parvenu, of course, invented only 120 years ago, with no origin shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity, bearing none of the artistic sanctity of Chinese ideographs nor any of the illustrious 
_ associations Sanskrit, Persian, Greek and Roman can claim with the glories of classical literature 
and ancient history. Yet Braille has its own special claim to greatness. It is quite the simplest 
_ script man has ever designed ; it is the most versatile in creation. Not only can it fully express every 
4 written language but equally readily it is the humble vehicle of music, shorthand and numerals. Its 
_ birth was romantic, invented as it was by a blind man to solve a problem which had long perplexed 
_ those who wanted to light the road to the education and culture of the blind. It has done its task well, 
_ and has surely earned promotion to the rank of script. 

| This is not just a matter of sentiment but one of practical significance. You can change a code 
i at will and often do. Many of the older generation will recall that because we of the English-speaking 
_ countries treated Braille too much as a code and not enough as a script, we got into deep water. Two 
_ or three groups thought they could improve on Braille’s codification so we had many unhappy wasteful 
years of rival English Brailles. Had Braille had the status of a script from the first, this tragedy 


| | SUPPOSE that, even though we term them “ scripts,’”’ the written characters of all languages 


re 
ot 


| might never have happened. Roman had that status, which seems to have made it unthinkable 
| that its characters should be juggled about or laid over on their sides the better to express the European 
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tongues. But this was what was done with 
_ Braille just because it was only a code. It is 
fair to add’ that.the motives were good— 
to achieve a better symmetry: in the set- 
out of the characters, calculated to ease the 
task of the reader ‘or help the beginner to 
-memorise the system, though at best these were 
ephemeral aids. | 


The Spread of Braille. 


» As a script, too, fewer liberties might have 
been taken in the process of “ Braillising ’”’ 
other world scripts. For the most part European 
and classical languages were transliterated 
letter for letter from the original French Braille. 
Thus about the same ‘degree of uniformity 
links the Braille scripts of. Europe as links the 
Roman. But when in the absence of a prescribed 
standard, recognised principles or central 
authority, Braille was carried to non-European 
languages as a code and not as a script, serious 
liberties were naturally taken. The bearers of 
Braille to distant Asian and African outposts 
were chiefly British, American and German 
‘missionaries. Founding the first schools for 
little blind children they had to improvise a 
Braille for the vernacular, a comparatively 
easy task when, without regard to the Brailles 
of other languages, only the local script was 
being codified. 


Methods of Adaptation. 


The Brailles of these pioneer workers followed 
one or other of three methods :— 

Method 1, by imposing the original Braille 
seven-line sequence on top of the normal 
sequence of the alphabet concerned. 

Method 2, by planning a new symmetry to 
fit the local language with a view to making it 
easier for the children to learn the signs. 

Method 3, by allotting the original Braille 
signs to the new language on the rough-and- 
ready principle of “‘ same-sound/same-sign ’’ or 
“‘ same-letter/same-sign ’’ as far as this was 
possible and giving more or less arbitrary 
signs for such extra sounds as there might be. 

Luckily Method 1 was resorted to by only a 


few workers who apparently believed that great 


virtue lay in the original Braille order. It was 
a simple but ‘harsh and arbitrary procedure 
which had the effect of cutting off the local 
Braille from all outside association. On the 
supposition that only the ‘local blind would 
use it and that they themselves had no need 


of a second language Method 2 would be excellent. 


and sympathetic, but otherwise isolationist. 
Fortunately Method 3 was the one chiefly 
followed ;* and’ under the haphazard circum- 
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stances of the time this preserved a rough-and- 


ready phonetic uniformity between Europe, . 


Asia and Africa so far as their alphabets 
shared sounds or letters in common. Where 


there were no sounds in ‘common the planner — 


selected arbitrary signs. 
Thus we have a situation in which Braille 


has acquired the broad status of a world script — 


leaving it only here and there as a local code. 
In fact, almost the whole world is embraced by 


International Braille—the European languages — 


(including the classical) covering the Continents — 
of Europe, North America, South America and 


Australasia, as well as the European-speaking © 


elements of Asia and Africa; and we may add 
to these the Brailles for the following non- 
European languages: Turkish, Hebrew, _Ar- 
menian, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi, 
Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam, Burmese, Malay 


Chinese Mandarin, Cantonese, Hausa, Dinka, 


Swahili, Luganda, Chinyango, Nyanja, Zulu — 


and Polynesian. There may be others of which 
I am not aware. : 
True, the phonetic relationship is often defec- 


tive and erratic and far from what was 


possible had the disciples of Braille been — 


in a position to work on set principles from the 
first. Their . efforts, however, constitute a 
valiant and inevitable stage; and it remains 
for us, rendered knowledgeable by a century of 
experience, to contribute all we can to better 
Braille’s future evolution. 


The Situation in Asia and Africa. 

At the moment quite 99.9 per cent. of Braille 
printing and publication is done in Europe and 
America in International Braille. On the other 


hand, the blind of Asia and Africa enormously 
outnumber those of Europe and America. When 


I was given the task of reporting on blindness 
for the Governments of India and China my 


co-workers and I found that the blind of each ~ 
country numbered at least two millions, and — 


certainly no less than another million dwell in 
the rest. of Eastern and Southern Asia and the 
Middle East. 
India and the same number in China have as 


yet come under the influence of modern Blind — 
A recent letter from Persia tells me | 


Welfare. 
that only thirty of her blind people know Persian 
Braille. 
has substantial Braille printing been undertaken, 
and, of course, until it begins, blind education 
will be heavily handicapped. The delay is due 


in no small measure to the crop of contradictory 
Brailles sown by pioneer workers, half-a-dozen 


in China, eight in India and four in Arabic- 
speaking countries. 


Nowhere throughout this great area 


Movements have been > 


Only about three thousand in — 


on foot for some time to bring about a single 


Braillé script for each of these three areas, but 
the lack of guiding principles in the world use of 
Braille is still hampering rapid.and rational 
solutions. | eae . 


‘Complexities. 


Their problems are, of course, incomparably 
more complex than ours when we reduced our 
rival English codes to a single Standard Script. 
We were dealing with but one language, English, 
and but one script, Roman. The linguistic 
areas of Asia overlep inextricably, nor do they 
coincide with political boundaries. Scripts like 
Chinese may involve 40 thousand ideographs or 


like Tamil, only 32 characters. They may be. 


tonal, syllabic or alphabetic, or, another little 
trifle, they may be read from right to left or 
from top to bottom. Of the existing Chinese 


_ Brailles, Ku Shou Tung delights in 408 Braille 


af, * wikorts.® sp dale? 3 4 © 4 
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signs, while Wu Fang Yung has 44, Ke Hua Sin 
Mu Ke Ming 63, and Sin Mu Ke Ming 54. 


India’s Many Languages. 

The old Indian sub-continent possessed eight 
Brailles, Shireff for Hindi, Urdu and Gurmukhi ; 
Nilkanthrai for Hindi, Marathi and Gujrati ; 
Kanarese and Mysore’; Palamcottah for Tamil 


and Malayalam; Oriental for Telugu, Gujrati 


and others; Shah-for Bengali and Advani for 
Sindhi. - Methods 1 or 2 were used in forming 
Oriental, Shah and Advani Brailles; and Method 3 


in the remainder. 
{ * 


Unpopularity of Symmetrical Brailles. 


It is interesting to note that Oriental Braille 
(Method 2) was carefully and _ scientifically 


_ planned by two educationists, Messrs. Knowles 


and Garthwaite, in 1902, as ‘‘ One alphabet for 
the blind for all Oriental languages.’’ That it 
‘was not so adopted, excellent as it was, was 
probably due to the fact that it broke away 
from the phonetic association with European 
Braille which most other Indian adaptations 


_ retained. Again, in 1942, four sighted gentlemen 


- plotted a single code called “ Uniform Indian 
- Braille’ for thirteen Indian and Persi-Arabic 


languages. 


Chiefly using Method 1 they 
provided for phonetic unity within India itself 


- but once more failed to retain the old phonetic 
association with European Braille. 


For this 
reason the Indian blind seemed unprepared 
to accept it and expressed their views in a 


series of resolutions typical of which is the 


following, passed at an influential conference 
in Bombay, June, 1948—" This Conference, 


therefore, urges. the Government to appoint a 
- Committee of the Blind as, after all, the blind 


literary enjoyment. 
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are most. directly and deeply affected by the 


question, to be assisted by sighted linguists and 
expert phoneticians to frame and adapt a 
Uniform Indian Braille Code based on the 
similarity of sounds of the signs in the Inter- 
national Braille Code, as that will best facilitate 
the education of the blind and keep them in 
touch with the peoples and literatures of the 
world.”’ 

The Government of India, after considering 
the views of the various schools of thought, 
has taken a statesmanlike attitude and has 
said: “‘If a satisfactory world Braille script 
is devised by international agreement in the 
same way that English Braille was standardised 
in 1932 by agreement. between the English- 
speaking countries of the world, we shall not 
hesitate to fall in line with the rest of the 
world.” In so saying, the Indian Government 
has made a substantial contribution towards 
the solution of the most complex problem 
Braille has yet faced. : 


Language Areas not Confined by Political 
Boundaries. 

We English-speaking people are notoriously 
lazy about learning other languages, so it is not 
altogether easy for us to appreciate the extent 
of bilingualism and trilingualism in the East. 
India, for example, is as prolific in languages as 
the whole Continent of Europe and far more 
prolific in scripts. While some Indian languages 
stray little beyond districts or tribal areas, 
others overlap a good deal and a few are almost 
general. An educated Indian is usually fluent 
in two or three Indian tongues and English 
as well. This applies also to the blind Indian. 
Apart from books of the Bible virtually nothing 
has been printed in vernacular Brailles, and 
consequently he has become accustomed to 
looking to the generous supply of Braille books 
and magazines, British and American, for his 
Gratifyingly enough, the 
Government has plans well advanced for Braille 
publication on a big scale; all the same, the 
Indian blind expect to draw upon English 
Braille for a long time to come.: This reliance 
upon English Braille for reading material is, 
in fact, general throughout the area under 
discussion—a situation which has strengthened 
the desire of its blind for a phonetic world 
Braille. The Indian blind man realises, too, 
that while English Braille means a great deal 
to him to-day, ready access to Persian, Arabic, 
Russian or Chinese may mean just as much or 
even more to him to-morrow. 

The advantage to the blind reader of several 
languages is, of course, that the bulk of the 
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Braille characters carry the same sound or nearly 
the same sound in whatever language he turns to. 
A further consideration. is that large Indian 
-communities have settled in Africa, the East 
Indies, Fiji, Burma and Malaya, while com- 
merce and study take many Indians to Europe 
and America, where any measure which 
contributes to linguistic freedom must be of 
advantage. 


Malay Meets the Situation. 

Malay, in fact, supplies a striking illustration 
of how this Braille puzzle can be solved. 
Probably no other country in the world employs 
four such violently diverse languages and 
scripts—Malay, the script of which is Arabic, 
Tamil, a Dravidian language of Southern 
India, Chinese (Mandarin) and English. A 
Government Committee studied a Standard 
International Braille chart worked out in India 
by a Committee of British and Indian blind, 
covering fourteen languages. With minor modi- 
fications the Government accepted the Tamil, 
Arabic and English as set out on this chart 
and adapted Chinese (Mandarin) to fit in with 
them on the “‘same-sound/same-sign ”’ principle. 
With Malay’s various communities using one 
another’s languages, with the possibility even of 
the languages becoming merged to form a new 
one and for the immediate task of teaching 
mixed classes in the local blind schools, the 
advantages of a single phonetic Braille are 
obvious. In fact, the Malayan situation is a 
microcosm, certainly a large one, of the Braille 
situation throughout the whole area from West 
Africa to the Pacific. 


Persian as an Example. 

Last year I was asked by a blind Persian and 
a Persian expert in linguistics to discuss the 
application of this principle to the Persian 
language. An earlier missionary adaptation 
under Method 3 had already been made. They 
strongly approved this phonetic principle and 
together we worked out a more ample form, 
associating Persian Braille both with Western 
Braille and with that adopted by Malaya. 
They regarded many. Standard English Braille 
symbols as adequately representing a consider- 
able range of Persian characters, as for example, 
Beeb cG,. Hye) i KL MNP Ror Lavin 
and Z. Certain of our Standard contractions, 
representing two Roman letters, stand for 
sounds which are expressed by a single Persian 
character, examples Ch and Sh. An additional 
Persian J carries the sound of the French J. 
C, W and X have no equivalents in Persian. 
Our vowels are used, but call for some modifica- 
tion. Though not differentiated in everyday 
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speech, slight variants of two extra S and three 


extra Z sounds need to be provided for in the 4 


alphabet. 

With his Braille shaped in this form, a Persian 
learning English or vice versa is in a similar 
situation to that of a sighted English speaker 
learning a Continental language. As a blind 
man the Persian is working in a common script 
and has only to make the average range of 
adjustments in pronunciation and usage €xperi- — 
enced by all who learn foreign tongues, whereas 
a sighted Persian learning English has to work ina 
strange script. For the student learning a 
second language, it will be necessary, aS 1S 
already done in the case of seeing students, for 
him to have a Braille key giving the exact 
values of the Braille symbols in the new 
language. 


Arabic Brailles. es 

Persi-Arabic languages are used over a wide 
range of territory from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Western Pacific and merge with many 
Indian languages. Several Brailles have been 
designed for Arabic and it is to be hoped that ~ 
when a final single form is drawn up it, too, will 
be in line with world Braille script. The present 
Egyptian adaptation follows Method 1, that is, 
the original Braille sequence has been imposed — 
upon the Arabic alphabetical sequence ; and 
what is more arbitrary, the Braille is read from 
right to left and the signs themselves read in — 
what we call ‘‘ looking-glass fashion.”’ The first 
sign, therefore, is Dot 4, the second Dots 4-5, 
and so on. Islam is conservative in traditional 
matters, but, during my years in the Middle East 
and India, I have always found the Moslem 
peoples’ kindly and helpful in their attitude 
towards their blind and ready to smooth their 
path to learning. ey 


Towards a Single Braille. 6 ee 
As already stated, China, India and the Arabic 
countries are planning single Brailles. This is 
very much to the good, but it must be clear — 
to all that, infinitely better than a single separate _ 
Braille for each of these areas, would be one, | 
and one Braille only, for all three. Even greater 
still would be the merging of this single Braille 
with World Braille.’ In essence this amounts to 
achieving three evolutionary steps in one and — 
brings us logically to Braille’s final development. 


A Turning Point. 

The present moment, therefore, when Asian 
and African pioneer Brailles are still malleable 
and before libraries have been established, isa | 
critical point in Braille history. Realising, © 
as we do, the unhappy consequences of the | 


_ haphazard past, we have the choice of establish- 


* 
: 


ing principles, of promoting Braille permanently 
_ to the rank of an International Script, or: of 


leaving its dots still to be turned this way or 


_ that at the whim of the local planner. 


ps 


| If.we accept the former, the sun would set on 
_ the day when Braille was rough-handled as a 


HOME 


Workshops Association’s Decision on Price 


: Undercutting.—At the last meeting of the 


_ Executive of the National Association of Work- 
_ shops.a discussion took place on the practice of 
_ price undercutting. This was due to a case 
- which had come to the notice of the Association 


_where. an Institution was offering goods in the 


_ area of another Institution at prices below prime 


cost. 


It has. always been agreed by Members of the 


_ Association that in the ordinary course of 


business no goods should be sold at a figure 


below prime cost; indeed it has always been 
the attitude of the Association that the price 


should include some contribution towards over- 
head expenses. In the matter of Government 
Contracts when Workshops are badly in need of 
-work to keep their people fully employed, it 
might be expedient to accept orders from the 
Government at a price which would be lower 
‘than the normal prime cost, but only on such 
occasions would this be countenanced. 
The Association, therefore, arranged that an 
undertaking should be given by all its Members 
not to sell goods in the area of another Workshop 
_below prime cost. 


Is There a Need for Wheeled Walking- 
‘Sticks ?—The Scientific Development Com- 
“mittee of the National Institute for the Blind 
has recently been considering the advisability 
of providing white walking sticks with wheels, 
but before going further into the matter would 
like to obtain the opinions of our readers on 


‘whether or not such walking sticks would be: 


‘found. useful. The. purpose of the wheeled 
‘walking stick, on which a small wheel takes the 
place of the ferrule, would be to enable the blind 
‘Pedestrian to detect kerbs and similar objects. 
‘It might be particularly useful to the deaf- 
a lind who are unable to hear the “tap” of an 
| a stick. 
: Border for the Blind in Public Gardens.— 
Work has begun on the construction of a special 
‘border for blind people in the Public Gardens 
t St. Leonards, Sussex. The selected site is 
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lowly code, and will rise on the glorious morrow 
with Braille recognised fully as a world script, 
ready to yield to the blind the full advantage 
of their unique position as the sole possessors 
of such a script. There are difficulties, of 
course, but they are capable of solution and 
we shall talk these over in the next article. 


NEWS 


on the eastern side of the pond, and it has been 
raised so that the perfume from the aromatic 
flowers and plants used in the border can be 
appreciated by blind people. Seats have been 
provided, guide rails will assist the blind 
to approach their own border in comparative 
safety, and Braille metal plaques will indicate 
the plants. 

Within a few minutes’ walk of the Gardens 
are Healey House, operated by the Hastings 
Voluntary Blind Association, and Bannow, 
operated by the National Institute for the 
Blind, and both organisations have provided 
advice to the Hastings Corporation’s Parks and 
Gardens Department on the construction of 
the special facilities required. ? 


Spectacles for Partially-Sighted Children.— 
In the House of Commons on 24th March, Mr. 
Edward Evans asked the Minister of Education 
whether children attending special schools for 
partially-sighted children are given priority 
in the allocation of spectacles, in view of the 
fact that it is essential to conserve the residual 
vision of these children. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Opticians and manu- 
facturers have been asked to do all they can 
to give priority in the provision of glasses to 
specially urgent cases, and I am sure that they 
will do their best for partially-sighted children. 


Blind Department of Stoke School Closes.— 
The Blind Department of the Blind and Deaf 
School, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, closed down 
at the end of last month, and the children have 
been transferred to the Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind. The Department was 
founded in 1897, and accommodated some fifty 
children, but finally had only nineteen on its 
register, ranging in age from 5 to 16. The 
Committee of the School have long realised that 
it is not satisfactory to run a school for such a 
small number of so wide a range and, having 
arranged for the transfer on instructions from 
the Ministry of Education, is now devoting the 
School entirely to the education of deaf children, 
of whom there are at present 130 at The Mount. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Prevention of Blindness Conference in New 

York.—The problems of the future in the battle 
to eliminate blindness as a scourge of humanity 
were outlined by Dr. Franklin M. Foote, 
Executive Director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, in his address 
opening the Conference at ‘the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on 17th March, before 
an audience from all parts of the United States 
and several foreign countries. 
_ “ Among the more serious eye problems that 
we must tackle is glaucoma,” said Dr. Foote. 
“We are all deeply disturbed to know that. at 
least 25,000 Americans are blind from glaucoma 
and approximately 150,000 more have lost the 
sight of one eye from this disease. We know 
that untold numbers of men and women over 
35 years of age are working this morning 
unaware that they have early glaucoma— 
unaware that, unless they are fortunate enough 
to be among those discovered early, they will 
lose their eyesight so» slowly, so gradually, 
that a large part of their useful vision will be 
gone before obvious symptoms bring them to 
the attention of a competent eye specialist. 
A study to be reported in detail later suggests 
that there are 800,000 Americans affected with 
early glaucoma. 

“We seek to learn more about the causes 
and treatment of cataracts—responsible for 
blindness in one out of four blind adults—of 
inflammatory and degenerative conditions of 
the eye such as uveitis, choroiditis, retinitis, 
optic nerve atrophy. We hope to get an 
indication of the lines along which further 
research is needed and how the average person 
may be guided to early diagnosis and treatment. 
~“ Last October the National Society, with the 
heip of commissioners of education of 22 States, 
assembled data on eye conditions among 
school children and on the seeing conditions in 
school buildings. We were astounded to find 
SO many areas in which little was being done 
to find the estimated four and one-half million 
school children who need eye care and to 
arrange for the indicated correction. One 
city with a population of more than three 
million, was depending on representatives of a 
voluntary health agency for the little vision 
testing that was done and had almost no 
Public Health Nursing Service in the public 
schools. 

_ “ The best estimates available on eye injuries 
in industry indicate that each year 100 workers 
are blinded and an additional 1,000 lose the 
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sight of one eye. It should be possible, forty 
years from now, to show that go per cent. of 
this unnecessary eye loss has been prevented. 
Ifa man has defective eyesight, as is the case with — 


40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of industrial workers, 
he will find that safety glasses actually help 
him. to do his job better if the hardened lenses 
are ground to include the correction he needs. 


Industry is in a position, therefore, not only to— 
prevent accidental loss of. sight, but. also to 


help in preventing the loss of a skilled employee. 

because of a visual handicap due to disease.”’ 

- The following greeting to the Conference from 

Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, K.C.V.O., M.D., 

F.R.C.S., Surgeon Oculist to the King, was 

transmitted from Londoy by short-wave radio : 
“Tt is a great pleasure for me to send you, 


_ The National Society for the Prevention of 
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Blindness, a most cordial greeting from your — 
British colleagues, on this occasion, when you ~ 


look back upon forty years of labours richly 


+ 


blessed, and forward to the next forty years 
during which it is the hope of all men in every — 


land that these endeavours will be crowned 


with results even more fruitful than hitherto. Ee 
_“ Your work differs from most undertaken in — 


this distraught world to-day in that the advances _ 


ove 


you make and the victories you gain are freely | 
available for the benefit of all mankind. And it — 
is to you, essentially to America, which is the 


you are in the main twofold. 


not yet gained. 


greatest potential source of good in the world 
to-day, that all men look for a lead in humani- — 


tarian effort. The problems which confront 


- 


7 


‘‘ First, the application of knowledge. already — 
known, and second, the acquisition of knowledge 


In all continents, in the more — 


backward countries, particularly in large areas _ 


of Africa and Asia, hundreds of thousands of 


people are blind to-day, and more will become 


blind to-morrow, owing to lack of knowledge 


and hygiene and medical care. 
a problem of Governments, but the function 0 


your Society is to light a torch to show what. 


can and should be done and that precept and 


This is mainly — 


example to galvanise social lethargy into” 
activity. Even in the more forward countries, — 


the late recognition of disease and the hazards" 


of industry—most of which are preventable— _ 


exert a toll which has the dimensions of tragedy. - 


| 


With regard to research, now that the control © 


of most of the infections which cause blindness | 
upon a world-scale is within our knowledge, 
it is a pity that the causes of the three great 
blinding diseases are not yet known—trachoma, — 
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cataract, and the degenerative conditions which 
sometimes, but not always, come with age. 
In the more widespread application of such 
alleviating measures as are known, and in the 
stimulation and fostering of fundamental re- 
search into their origin, there is so much to be 
done that the spur to new achievement should 
far exceed any vanity we may feel for past 
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victories. “‘ My greeting from Britain to you is 
therefore twofold—A message of thanks, for 
the knowledge and the inspiration which you 
have sent across the ocean to us in the past, and 
of encouragement, that in the future, together 
with all men of goodwill in all parts of the world, © 
your endeavours will be multiplied and their 
harvest be bountiful.” 


THE IRON GAME 
A New Hobby for the Blind 
By J. A. PICKWORTH 


‘surprised to find him in the garage, 

stripped to the waist and holding high 

above his head what looked like an 
extremely heavy mass of iron. 

It seemed on enquiry that he was a keen 
member of the local Amateur Weight-Lifting 
Club. He invited me to “‘have a go,” and 
laughed heartily at my efforts to lift the thing 
even a little off the ground. 


QO: visiting a friend the other day, I was 


All that was months ago, and J have now taken - 


up weight-lifting seriously. I must say that I 
have found it interesting, exciting, and highly 
invigorating. Apart from my ability to do most 
of the “lifts,” I find that my step is lighter and 
my whole outlook on life in general is far more 
pleasant. I now walk along as if life really means 
something, and take a far keener interest in all 
that goes on around me. I can almost hear you 
saying to yourself: “I’m too old for that sort 
of thing.” Nota bit of it. I myself am well on 
the wrong side of forty, and was more or less a 
physical wreck. 

No sight is required for weight-lifting, and I 
know of no sport that will give us in the blind 
world such an all-round physical training as this 
fascinating pursuit. Also it is the only sport 
that will more benefit the weaker than the 
stronger man. 4d, 

It is important to remember that the approach 
to weight-lifting must be gradual. A few simple 


exercises should be taken for a start, before. 


actually taking up the weights ; probably with 


: just the bar of the Bar-bell—which brings me to 


t 


Bar-bells and Dumb-bells. 
A Bar-bell is a plain steel bar on to which 


weights are fitted according to the weight 


required. The weights themselves are round, 
flat discs of iron, about half an inch thick, with 
a hole in the middle. They vary in size and 
weight—from a few inches across up to 18 inches, 
—from one and a quarter pounds to 56 pounds. 


ie The length of the bar is from three to four feet ; 


its weight is about 10 pounds. 


The Dumb-bell is similar to the Bar-bell, only 
the bar is shorter—xz8 inches. The weights are 
kept in place on the bars by “ locking rings.” 

The total cost of a set of weights and bars 
should be somewhere in the region of £10. This 
is not a great amount if a club is formed, say, 
of some twenty members. 

There is probably a Weight-Lifting Club in 
your district, and they are only too willing to 
gain new members, especially enthusiastic ones. 
And someone there will show you how to begin. 

For the beginner, the first thing to learn is 
patience. Weight-lifting cannot be rushed and 
the building up of a proper muscular develop- 
ment must be gradual; simple light weight 
exercises at first. Meanwhile you will be learning 
the names of the different muscles—muscles that 
you did not know you possessed, and what more 
interesting study could you have than that, 
especially as it is accompanied by a feeling of 
physical well-being that is worth more than all 
the gold in the world. 

One thing must be emphasised : weight-lifting 
must be done scientifically. You must not in- 
dulge in haphazard lifts, as, if you do, it will 
become boring instead of interesting and will 
also be quite useless. — 

Approach this sport in the right spirit, and, 
if you are prepared to be taught, I guarantee 


_ that you will be amazed at the result inside a 


month. 

It will, however, be a year or two before you 
will pose for your photograph in a leopard’s skin, 
but it will surely come. 

Books of instruction on body-building, written 
by experts on “the iron game,” are not very 
expensive. 

If there is no club in your district, why not 
start one yourself? You will not need very 
large premises for it; a garage would do, 
always providing you can warm it up a bit... . 


Well, go to it and become real men and take 
a joy in living. 
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Rene THAT WOULDN’T INTEREST THEM t” 


By HARRY BOOTH 


acquaintance was sorely puzzled on 
learning that a book called “‘ Four 
Thousand Years of Television ’’. had 
- recently been brailled. Such a waste of time, 
energy and precious paper; surely the blind 
would have no use at all for books of that kind. 
My friend’s perplexity, however, deepened 
considerably when I predicted that, on the con- 
trary, “Four Thousand Years of Television ”’ 
would be in constant demand, adding that I 
for one intended to take the earliest opportunity 
of reading it. I was then asked to name a few 
subjects about which I could say without 
hesitation, “‘ that doesn’t interest me.’’ Thanks 
to Professor Joad, the one possible method of 
dealing with such a challenge was sufficiently 
obvious. There followed, inevitably, a most 
lively discussion, and the present article is one 
of its fruits. 

Regular readers of this journal ought perhaps 
to be proof against easy, meaningless generalisa- 
tions about “ the blind,’ but here is an extra- 
ordinarily resilient Aunt Sally ; however often 
she is knocked down, up she comes for more, 
wearing her bland and fatuous smile. Study 
my title for a moment and you will see that it 
implies the existence of a group of entities— 
one could hardly call them men and women— 
‘with common likes and dislikes, and identical 
ways of thinking and feeling. I have no wish 
to deny the practical convenience of such 
abstract fictions—‘ the blind”’ assuredly need 
your help in very many ways; administrative 
provision for ‘‘ the blind” in matters of educa- 
tion, social welfare, employment and so forth, 
is essential in any civilised community, but, 
from certain standpoints, it cannot be too often 
stated that “the blind’”’ do not exist. 


In Britain to-day, there are some 85,000 men, 
women and children, who share, in widely 
differing degrees, a common handicap, and if 
the truism be accepted that no two people are 
exactly alike, then 85,000 is quite a largish 
number when it comes to lumping people 
together as having the same attitudes, interests, 
tastes and prejudices. If Parliament can think 
in terms of “ blind persons,” how much easier 
should it be for the rest of us. 

As I see it, the road towards a sane and 
balanced view of the blind as individual men 
and women is blocked by two main obstacles. 
The first of these springs from weak reasoning 


ie other day, an old gentleman of. my 
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powers and a sluggish imagination, as can ae 
proved by a simple illustration. 

Not long ago, a friend, eager to pin-point a 
certain lady for me, described her as. “the — 
perfect committee-woman ; you know the type.” 
Now I have served on a number of committees, 
and have often been struck by the extraordinary 
range of personalities that contribute to the © 
shaping of a clear-cut policy. Nevertheless, 
my friend’s summing-up was roughly adequate ; 
it gave me a useful if superficial introduction 
to the lady in question, or at least to her public — 
mask. Similarly, it may not always be beside © 
the point to speak of “the typical school- 
master ’’—there’s a well-worn convention about 
such phrases. But when it comes to the typical 
blind man, this convention breaks’ down. 
Blindness is not like-a profession or a chosen — 
way of life; it somewhat resembles Smith’s 
tendency to develop acute chilblains every 
winter, or Brown’s weak stomach for acids. 
These are aspects of the personal background 
which can often be quite unobtrusive. 

Yet who will deny the lure of the easy 
abstraction, the ready-made picture which 
shows us what we wish to see and occasions no _ 
feelings of strain or disturbance. It may be a 
picture hopelessly at variance with the world of 
present-day facts, a hotchpotch of confused 
hearsay, literary fancy and outmoded custom ; 
yet we hug it secretly to our bosoms because it 
appears to save such a lot of unnecessary 
trouble. 

This brings me to the second of my two 


_ obstacles, a related though a far more serious © 


barrier to the free recognition of variety and 
individuality among the blind. I refer to a 
psychological difficulty which has been dis- 
cussed with much wisdom and humour in Mr. 
Chevigny’s “‘“My Eyes have a Cold Nose,” 
a book which, because of its irritatingly mislead- 
ing title, I all but dismissed unread as a piece 
of slick journalism. It is, on the contrary, a 
serious and courageous study of the most 
baffling problems that confront blind people 
in their relations with the world at large, spiced 
with that true wit which is ‘‘ Nature to advant- 


- age dressed ; what oft was thought, but ne’er — | 


so well expressed.”’ It is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge my debt to Mr. Chevigny for much of | 
what follows. » 

I suppose we are all to some degre at. once | 
the promoters and the victims of fixed ideas. — 


BEACON 


Our response to certain situations and sugges- 
tions can so often be predicted with terrifying 
accuracy. Advertisers, politicians and propa- 
gandists of every kind, are fully aware of this, 
since it is the very life-blood of their business. 
Now if our particular social group happens to be 


darge and flourishing, we can face with a 


nonchalant shrug this problem of fixed ideas and 
stock responses. With cheerful automatism, 
we shall continue to damn the “ lesser breeds ”’ 
while seeking to impose upon them our more 
fanciful notions concerning their customs and 
conduct. However, should we belong ‘to one 
of the many minority groups, we shall soon 
learn through painful experience how prejudice 
and the trigger mind can affect our lives. 
Assuming that the blind form just such a 
minority group, what are the most serious 
prejudices and stock responses they must be 
prepared to meet? Far and away the most 
important, I feel, is the widespread, though often 
unavowed, b:2lief that blindness constitutes, 
necessarily and always, a major tragedy. The 
archetypal blind man is not Sir John Fielding, 
serving with distinction on a bench of magis- 
trates ; not even Samson, triumphantly perishing 
amid his slaughtered foes. Rather he is a 
trembling, groping, befogged creature—to be 


pitied and then shunned as something slightly 


uncanny. 
Secondly, thanks to the dominant role of 
sight in a world of swift and complex action, 
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blindness is viewed as a crippling handicap— 


except along certain lines that have been more 
or less rigidly laid down by convention and 
tradition. The irrational basis of such beliefs 
becomes strikingly apparent when we _ seek 
to link them with what may be termed the law 
of natural—or divine—compensation. Accord- 
ing to this dogma, losses: on the roundabouts 
are more than made up on the swings. Its 
mechanism has found diverse modes of expres- 
sion, but the underlying principle is clear 
enough: the blind are endowed with a 
mysterious sixth sense ; they are pre-eminently 
musical; their inner spiritual resources are 
highly developed, and, isolated as they are 
imagined to be from direct contact with the 
more sordid sides of existence, they are endued 
with that child-like wisdom which so fascinated 
Wordsworth. Viewed thus, their handicap 
assumes the character of a blessing in disguise, 
to be spoken of in terms of wistful envy ! 

Let it be clearly understood that I am far 
from wishing to challenge the sincerity of those 
who believe in the law of natural compensation ; 
I would merely ask them to consider fully its 
psychological implications. 

Abstract generalisations are a comfort and 
refuge to many, but all too often they create 
more problems than they solve. Some of these 
will be considered—with practical illustrations 
and a few constructive suggestions—in a later 
article. 


IT FOR ME 


By ALBERT HODGSON 


ELL, he didn’t actually. But it came 

\X/ so pat to me when I was a_ boy 

| that he might just as well have done 

so, and it has remained with me 

through life and become a part of a happy 
friendship. 

“He” was Robert Louis Stevenson. But 
the book was not, as you might expect, 
“Treasure Island,’ though I have had some 
good fun out of that too, and hope to have 
more before I go where there is no more sea. 
But if I go to Edinburgh in 1950, one of the 
pleasures I promise myself, by grace of the 
Curator of R.L.S. House, is to read in Braille 
a part of “Kidnapped”’ in the room which, I 
understand, is hung with copies of its illustra- 
tions. For that is the book he wrote for me. 

I was prepared for it before I even heard of 
it, for my mother had brought me up on 
Jacobite songs, and from them I had turned 


to their heroic and tragic story. But when 
I reached the Fourth Standard of my school, 
I became free of its library, and it was not 
long before ‘“‘ Kidnapped’ came my way, and 
off I went with David Balfour to the strange 
house of Shaws, and then up that terrible 
staircase in the storm, and so to sea, with a 
sore head, in the villainous brig Covenant, of 
Dysart. And then, out of the sea and the 
fog, came Alan Breck, and... but why should 
I tell again what Stevenson told as none other 
could ? 

The illustrations were to. match—the lone.y 
boy outside the great, gloomy house, and then 
nearly caught in the murder-trap, and then 
on to the wicked ship, and the meetings with 
that awful blind footpad, and the death of 
the Red Fox, and the scenes at the waterfall 
and among the heather and the rocks. I am 
no bad sleeper, but if I do get a waketul night, 
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I don’t count sheep. I try, now that I cannot 


see, to remember those pictures in their proper 
order. ie 

Incidentally, the frontispiece was a map of 
Scotland with which I became acquainted in 
Class about the same time. (I considered that 
Scotland, for all her fine romantic history, 
almost deserved Flodden for her squiggly west 
coast.) 

I do not know how many times I had that 
book out of the library, though it shared that 
honour with one or two other favourites. But 
that was not the end of it. . 

In 1921, though still with a fair amount of 
sight, I had to learn Braille. I put ‘‘ Kidnapped 
on my first list, and it was the very first book 
to turn up. ? 

But even that is not the best part of the 
story. During the last war, I was helped across 
the road by a charming and cultured old 
Scots lady (now, alas, passed away), a Mrs. 
Taylor, with whom I struck up a friendship, 
as she lived near me. When she found I had 
Stevenson interests, she told me of her cousin, 
Miss M., who lived-at St. Andrews, but when 
in Edinburgh stayed at R.L.S. House. Later, 
-I got in contact with this lady, and though SO 
fat’ we have met only by correspondence, it 
has proved a most delightful friendship. 

She is full of historical lore, Scottish and 
otherwise, and loves to make what she calls 
sentimental journeys (usually walking tours) to 
places of interest. But above all, she has made 
a sort of hobby of ‘“ Kidnapped.” Not long 
ago she said she had been to the Hawes Inn, 
which, she said, had ‘had its face washed ”’ 
with a new coat of whitewash, and but for the 
Forth Bridge looks much the same with its 
surroundings as it must have done when young 
David was there. . 

She has almost “searched Appin with 
candles,’ like the Campbells and the Red 
Coats. She has gossiped with the people about 
the murder mystery till she thinks she has got 
at the murderer by elimination—but, like all 
who know or think they know, she won't tell. 
She has been in the room at Glenure House 
where the Red Fox’s body was brought, and 
in the room, now the ducal estate office at 
Inverary, where James of the Glens was tried 
and condemned for a crime he did not commit, 
though he knew he would be the one to suffer 
for it. 

_i must not forget one more experience of 
My own. In the first war, in a hospital at 
Folkestone, I talked of the book with a Canadian 
orderly who, though his name was Campbell, 
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was all for Alan Breck. Possibly this, too, has 


a sequel’ with Miss M. She tells me that only 
eight Campbells fought for Prince Charlie, and 
that many of the Clan prefer to claim descent 


from them. Perhaps my medical friend was — 


one of that progeny. c es’ 

Finally, “ my ” book was also Mr. Churchill’s, 
and in dramatic circumstances, about the time 
it first came to me. During the last war I 
read his autobiography “‘ My Early Life,” and 
learned that he read ‘“‘ Kidnapped ”’ while in 
hiding after his escape from Pretoria, when he 
had a fellow-feeling for David and Alan. 
Incidentally, he writes of “the bad moral 
effect of skulking,”’ which reminds me of Alan’s 


dictum in the sequel, “ Catriona,” that “ Them 


that canna tell the truth should have a good 
handy lee,” since if folk ‘“dinna ken” what 
you are about, they are suspicious, but if they 
“ think they ken,” they leave you alone. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. and Mrs. BEN Purse have removed 
from Barnet, Herts, to the Manor Farm, 
Wembdon, Bridgwater, Somerset. Mr. Purse, 
who has achieved so much in Blind Welfare, 
still has the keenest interest in everything 
appertaining to the betterment of the blind. 

* * x 


CAPTAIN M. C. Rosinson, National Director of 


Western Canada, of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, who has been extremely 
active in numerous community welfare projects 
in recent years, has been elected President of the 


Vancouver Rotary Club, the second largest 


Rotary Club in the British Commonwealth. 
* x * 


MONSIEUR RENE CARIOU, Secretary-General 
and Inspector of the French National F ederation 
of Institutions for Deaf Mutes and for the 
Blind, and Director of the School for the Blind 
at Nantes, has been appointed to the rank of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Readers 
of THE NEW BEAcoN will remember that the 
French Government bestowed a similar honour 
in 1947 on Dr. Robert Irwin, Executive Director 
of the American Foundation for the Blind. 

Xf * * 
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Mr. Epwarp Evans, M.P., has been appointed. ; 1 


by the Minister of Health to be Vice-Chairman 
of the newly formed Advisory Council for the 
Welfare of Handicapped Persons. Lord Rush- 


cliffe’s appointment as Chairman was announced _ 


last month. 
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Editorial Offices, . 
224, Great Port- 
land Street, 
London, W.|1. 


the National - 
Institute for — 
the Blind .~ 


BRAILLE AS THE HANDMAID OF 
LITERATURE 


HIS month “ Timotheus ” concludes his “ Musings ”’ and our readers will wish to join us, we 
j believe, in thanking him for his delightfully intimate and discursive talks ‘‘ About Braille— 
and Books.” For the first time, so far as we know, we have been given free access to a 
personal Braille library and enj joyed the: connoisseurship of a blind bibliophile. ‘‘ Timotheus ”’ 
has proved tous that, despite the “cold, heavy, featureless, cumbersome, impermanent ”’ features of 
an embossed work, a carefully selected collection of Braille books can constitute a haven of ease, an 
inexhaustible treasure-house, for the true lover of literature. Weighed against a bookless existence, 
he says, “ their beauty, their value, their blessedness, and the limitless solace they have power to 
afford, shine out in a new and glorious lustre.’’. That is noble praise and should inspire and aid every 
instructor and pupil in the tasks of teaching and learning Braille. 

How even a small Braille library can open for the mind permanent vistas across the boundless 
expanse of life and into the far beyonds of philosophy and religion is vividly demonstrated by the 
comments of ‘“‘ Timotheus ” on his finds. There is nothing so catching as literary enthusiasm, and we 
feel sure that those of his readers who possess the germ of a Braille library will ache with longing to 
expandit. The bulk of the Braille book is an inveterate enemy but to some extent it can be overcome 


__ by concentration on quality or kind in selection. We know of a blind lover of literature in all its forms 


who excludes everything but poetry from his Pears: library, depending on the National Library for 
all his other reading matter. ; 

In considering the various criticisms made by “ Timotheus of the format and arrangement of 
the text in Braille publications, it should be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, there are two classes 
of Braille reader—the reader who, never having seen, has no acquaintance with the appearance and 
practice of letterpress books, and the reader who, having once possessed sight, is familiar with and 


”) 


fe sometimes an initiate in the art of letterpress: book production. ‘‘ Timotheus’”’ belongs to the latter 


class. He sedulously collected and loved his letterpress books, and all his opinions on Braille books 
are rose-tinged with sunset affection for the lost mistress. “I’m afraid there seems no end to my 
inkprint sentiment,’ he writes, but goes on to prove that this sentiment itself may benefit all Braille 
readers by combating “‘ that deadline of monotony— that lifeless lack of individual character ’’ which 
he so relentlessly detects in Braille books. The reader who has never seen a letterpress book is 
probably quite unconscious of this monotonous similarity and is therefore unaware of his deprivation 
of one of the secondary charms of literature. All he seems to require of a Braille book is a legible 
and durable dot and the strictest economy in space. But if he insists too much on the dots being 
crammed into every square centimetre of the page, he thereby runs the risk not only of endangering 
legibility but of losing one of the essential features of literature—its structure and symmetry. For 


_ instance, consider the paragraph. As ‘‘ Timotheus”’ so vigorously points out, the space-saving method 
= of indicating paragraphs in some Braille publications prevents a reader from intelligently “ glancing 


through’”’ a book. But what is more important, the partial obliteration of paragraph structure befogs 
understanding—and no better illustration of this is afforded than the arbitrary division of letter- 


__ press Bibles into verses. The whole significance of a passage of literature may lie in the space left 
_ between two sentences or groups of sentences, and to treat the arrangement of space as entirely 
_ subsidiary to its utilisation as ground for the embosser shows, we think, a defiance of literary form and 
_ structure. which may distort or obliterate the message which the writer is trying to convey to the 


reader with all his literary ingenuity and by every typographical device. 
This is one of the many points in the comments of ‘‘ Timotheus ’’ which call for the most careful 


_ consideration of all producers of Braille literature. During a period of many years marked by 
_ shortages there has been little opportunity for weighing in the balance of reason and taste the niceties 


ef Braille production. But now that we are emerging, let us hope, from a decade of enforced cramp 

and stereotyped practice, we should discuss fully—as we propose to do in these pages—every suggestion 

which tends to make a Braille book more worthy of and faithful to the treasures which its covers enfold. 
THE EDITOR, 
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ABOUT BRAILLE — ~ AND BOOKS| 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Concluded from last month’s issue) 


-XX—Some Noteworthy Braille Books. 


- Before I introduce the last work—and to my 
thinking, the most significant of them all— 
which I have in mind to discuss in this paper, 
I would like to make a bare, rapid mention of 
about half-a-dozen titles which are, each in its 
way, especially noteworthy. 


I have stated the number of Braille véltimes? 


of each title after the name of the original 
publishers. 

“Napoleon: The Last Phase,’ by Lord 
Rosebery (Nelson: 3). Here we are brought 
into the company of the fallen Emperor in his 
exile on St. Helena, shown his life, his relation- 
ship with his English guards, and what he said 
and thought, as revealed by contemporary 
diaries and letters. 

“Bible and Spade,” 
versity Press: 3), which traces archeological 
finds and theories connected with Old Testament 
History up to 1935. The work is extremely 
interesting and enlightening, though to appreci- 
ate it to the full a reasonable acquaintance with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, especially the historical 
books, is an advantage. 

Edmund Gosse’s remarkable history of his 
association with his father (the great mid- 
Victorian zoologist), which he calls, aptly 
enough, “‘ Father and Son” (Heinemann: 3). 


A sincere traditionalist in religion, the father was . 


at the same time a masterly scientist. His 
internal struggles over the uprooting new 
“evolution ”’ theories are vividly described and 
discussed. We leave him with a deeply-etched 
portrait of an unbending papa of the 50’s and 
60’s of the last century, and yet a peculiarly 
human and sensitive one: whom we have (or 
this reader, at least, had), as much sympathy 
with the son himself-—if not more. 

Leonard Woolley’s “Ur of the Chaldees ” 
(Benn: 2), which, while I still had sight, I 
had always intended to read but actually never 
did. Woolley has a wonderful power of taking 
his reader back in history some 5,000 years, and 
making the days of Abraham live in the reader’s 


imagination. 
’ Newman’s “ Apologia Pro Vita Sua’’ (Long- 
mans, Green: 3). This beautifully-phrased 


“history of his religious opinions ”’ 
about 1813 and 1860 was another masterpiece 
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by Caiger (Oxford Uni- - 


between . 


which had escaped my serious attention when I 

could see. | 
Turton’s “Truth of Christianity ” (Wells, 

Gardner & Darton: 


t 
& 
$ 
$ 

‘ 


6), is a careful analysis of — 


the arguments for and against the acceptance of — 
the Christian religion, but somewhat lacking in 


conviction. 


XXI. Braille 


Books. 


I now come to the last book of which I shall 
make mention. In order to show its significance 
—and to me it has by far the greatest significance 
among all the books I have ever read in Braille— 
it is necessary that I should remark that I was 
reared in an atmosphere of intense religious 
observance and devotion: family prayers twice 
daily and on all sorts of special occasions, public 
worship on certain week-days as well as on 
Sundays, and constant self-judgment, which is, 
for better or worse, decidedly rare nowadays. 
The nature and character of all reading-matter 


that might fall beneath my eyes was very sternly ~ 


scrutinised—every newspaper being entirely 


banned. Not all these vigorous measures could — 


stem the first trickle of puzzlement and un- 


certainty as to the axiomatic nature of the creed — 


that was incessantly instilled into me, for initial 
perplexity started at the age of ten. Later on, 


many years later, this tiny trickle of doubt _ 


swelled on and out into a catastrophic flood, 


against which I struggled in vain, like a man ~ | 


trying to ascend a roaring, tumultuous and 
overpowering cascade that sweeps everything 
before it and brooks no opposition. Eventually, 
through processes which it would be improper 
and indeed superfluous here to discuss, I drifted, 
despite every endeavour to stem the canker, 
into a completely negative persuasion. Whilst 


clinging to the ruined relics of my former creed, — 


I could no longer accept unreservedly any part 
of it. And yet I could not ever completely 
shake it off ; 
problem, guided by the most diversified reading 
and discussion, the less could I be entirely 
and finally convinced that it was certainly all 
myth. My position—unwilling indeed—became 
first one. of agnosticism and then of utter 
nihilism. I could accept, believe, and be even 


partially persuaded of no philosophy whatever. | 


the more I reflected on the thorny © | 
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Now, in these days, there is nothing excep- 
tional in this experience. Among those who 
think at all and who find themselves neither 
in the camp of unquestioning believers nor of 
militant materialists it must, to some extent, 
be. the ground upon which many people 
stand. 

But if I was nearly assured of anything it was 
of the extreme improbability of any conscious 
or personal survival beyond the physical dissolu- 
tion at the hour of death. Again, I could not 
be.guite certain, but I was very nearly so. But 
I was at least completely persuaded that it was 
inconceivable that never again in the future 
could anything, short of a miracle from heaven, 
shake me from this position. 

But a book—and a book in Braille—has done 
so. This book is the embossed edition of Myers’s 
monumental work, “‘ Human Personality, and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death” (Longmans, 
Green: 4). From having little doubt that 
physical dissolution most probably spelt com- 
plete annihilation, I was brought round, after 
digesting this book slowly and thoughtfully, to 
an entirely opposite conclusion—that the likeli- 
hood of conscious survival of personality, for at 
least a limited period after the extinction of 
this life, was very high indeed. 

In the ’eighties of the last century Myers, 
in co-operation with Prof. Sidgwick and other 
serious thinkers, founded the Society for 
Psychical Research—which has nothing what- 
ever to do with what is generally understood 
by the word “ spiritualism,’ a considerable 
percentage of the manifestations of which latter 
cult are, to say the least, seriously open to 
suspicion. Every investigation, experiment or 
sitting undertaken or witnessed by members 
of this Society is subject to the most rigorous 
conditions of scientific experiment and is 
analysed and criticised most minutely. Myers 
- describes in his great work many such lines of 
investigation. My interest having become 
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thoroughly aroused, I followed up my reading of 
this book by having read to me some carefully 
selected volumes of the “ Proceedings ”’ of ‘the 
Society (of which, however, I am not a member). 

The results of these enquiries and experi- 
ments, as discussed by Myers in his book or by 
the various papers and reports in thé “‘ Proceed- 
ings,’ are to my mind quite astounding, and, 
as far as terrestrial safeguards can ‘possibly 
extend, entirely above suspicion. Deceased 
members of the Society have (apparently) 
“returned ”’ through medium-control, producing 
or resurrecting the voices, mannerisms, and 
countless “‘ veridical ’? memories. 

There must, of course, always remain a query 
as to whether these “controls ” are really the 
persons that they claim to be. For man’s 
powers of self-delusion are almost limitless. 
There may be some quite unexpected explanation 
of these “‘ appearances,’ or they may be the 
mischievous devilry of some entities unknown. 

But it seems to me that the evidence as to 
their genuineness is almost staggeringly strong— 
a great deal more convincing than I could ever 
have expected. 

The reason why I have not myself souent 
election to the S.P.R. is a curious—and may seem 
an inconsistent—one. Extremely interested 
though I have become in this subject, I cannot 
shake off the insistence that was so sternly 
instilled into me as a child—that dabbling with 
the occult or with “spirits”’ is Satanic and 
absolutely wrong. 7 

But to return to Myers’s ‘“‘Human Person- 
ality.”’ A book that, within a few weeks, could 
shake to its foundations a mind that had become 
(as it seemed) invincibly rooted, deep down in the 
rock of disbelief and nihilism and, in some 
measure, completely reverse its former point of 
view—such a book, surely, I must regard as of 
considerable significance. . 

And with that I will put a period to my 
chatter.” 


OBITUARY 


‘We deeply regret to announce the deaths of : 


Miss Ada Mary Young, at Plymouth. She 
had been deaf and blind for many years but 
__ maintained a keen interest in literature. Sister 
_ of a well-known novelist, she herself essayed the 
composition of stories and at the time of her 
death was engaged in preparing some short 
_ plays, based on Western County ac for 
__ broadcasting. 


F. Wallis, instructor for pianoforte-tuning 
at the School for the Blind, Dorton, House, 
Aylesbury.. A correspondent writes :— 


“He was a kindly, friendly, homely and 
peaceful man, who was always a “ friend in 
need.’ For many years he did not. enjoy good 
health, but this did not deter him from rendering 
invaluable service to the school, for he was 
particularly devoted to his work, taking a 
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personal interest in each boy he taught. He 
continually strove to show his pupils that being a 
piano-tuner did not only mean being able to tune, 
and his teaching was strengthened and coloured 
by many stories of his own experiences as a 
_ private (and highly successful) practitioner. 
He was deeply interested, not only in his 
pupils, but in other problems of Blind 
Welfare.” 7 


Tom Foster, of Silloth, Cumberland, aged 75, 
church organist at St. Paul’s, Causewayhead, 
Silloth, for 39 years. Blind from birth, he was 
educated at. Newcastle and had organ tuition in 
London. In his early days he was a popular 
figure at concerts, with his, concertina or har- 


him greatly as he was a mine of useful informa- 
tion on the district, particularly on bus and 
train times, and distances. 


country, a cheerful figure in blue overcoat and 
bowler hat, tapping confidently along. 

Mrs. Rose Elizabeth Staner, of Coventry, 
aged 82. One of Coventry’s keenest workers for 
the blind, she was for more than 30 years Hon. 
Secretary of the Coventry Society for the Blind, 


and a lasting memorial to her work was the ; 


naming of the home for local blind people, which 
was opened in June, 1947, as “‘ The Rose Staner 
Home.”’ 


~ CORRESPONDENCE 


To Enable the Blind to Test the Sighted. 
To the Editor , 

SIR ,—Will you spare me a few lines of your 
very valuable magazine ? : 

We both hear and read of the mental testing 
of the blind by the sighted, but during the 
course of extensive research I have, with the 
aid of my Braillist, reconstructed a test which 
will enable the blind to test the sighted child. 


I have submitted this to a neighbouring ~ 
University, and will be quite willing to submit it 


for inspection to teachers and all interested 
on application to me at the Alfrisco Private 
Hotel, 83, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 
Yours truly, 
EnIp Murray, 
Child Development Department, 
Institute of Education, London. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Attorney-General_—Mr. William E. 
Powers, of Rhode Island, has been elected 
to the office of Attorney-General of his State. 
Mr. Powers lost his sight as the result of an 
accident and was at that time employed in a 
factory. A few months later he became a 
pupil at Perkins Institute for the Blind, and in 
1932 he entered Boston University School of 
Law. Armed with a Degree he returned to 
Rhode Island, where he has since carried on a 
successful legal practice and has served as 
Probate Judge and as a member of the Rhode 
Island Legislature. . 

Among other blind candidates who were 
successful in last November’s elections in the 
U.S.A. were George Green, James Hannon and 
Richard Hull, all of whom were re-elected to 
the Massachusets House of Representatives. 


Blinded Rugby Player Becomes Clergyman.— 
Mr, Denis Ingerson, who four years ago when he 
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was 21 lost his sight in an accident while playing 


rugby, is being ordained as a deacon in June 
and will become assistant to the Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Bishop’s Stortford. 


Champion Blind Wrestler.—Eugene Manfrini, 


totally blinded when three years of age as the 
result of an accident when being treated for 


measles, is now a Grade A student at Columbia iu 
University, U.S.A., and potentially one of the — 


University’s best wrestlers. He hopes-to be a 
piano teacher and composer, but at present he 


would rather wrestle than play the piano. He 
asks and expects no quarter. In 1944 he was 


junior Metropolitan A.A.U. champion at 143 


pounds and runner-up in the Senior Champion- | 
Two years later he won the senior title _ 


ships. 
with one arm practically useless because of a 
separated shoulder. 


a torn chest cartilage, bruised ribs and strained 


neck muscle. It was an injury that kept him — 


At various times he has © 
suffered a broken wrist, two separated shoulders, \ 


~< 


Even in later years B{ 
he was often to be met tramping miles across ~ 


B Pi 
x 
| 


blade fo es hi « Vie se >" 
. ° mee : 


out of the Olympic trials, which he was qualified 
to enter by a run of fifty-odd consecutive 
victories. Sandwiched around his wrestling 
activities are six academic courses—two of them 
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musical, and English readers will be interested 
to note that he was formerly a pupil of Dr. 
Ernest Whitfield, the distinguished blind | 
musician who is now a Governor of the B.B.C.. 


OLDBURY GRANGE, BRIDGNORTH 


E have been asked to publish a note 
\ X / giving a few details of the training 
courses at Oldbury Grange. 

There are two courses which are 


open to students of either sex over the age of 


16— telephony, which covers a period of approxi- 
mately 10 to 12 weeks, and which is followed 
by a two-weeks’ course of instruction on the 
“live board ”’ at the National Institute’s Head- 
quarters in London; and shorthand typing, 
which course lasts for a period of twelve months, 
beginning in January of each year and ending 
with the R.S.A. examinations. 

_ Students are accommodated according to 
age, in dormitories containing four or five 
beds. The classrooms are situated in a single- 
storey building which was erected for the 
purpose in the grounds of Oldbury Grange. 
Dining-room and lounges are provided in the 
main building, and there is a delightful garden 
for recreational purposes. 

Students who are energetic can spend some 
of their leisure hours log-sawing or gardening : 
others who are fond of a farm yard can help the 
Warden and her assistant in the care of the pigs, 
chickens, ducks and geese. 

The rising bell is at 7.30 a.m. (The early 
risers who are up a long while before that take 
a walk before breakfast.) Breakfast is served 
at 8.30 and school begins at 9.0. There is a 
quarter-hour break at 10.45 for tea or cocoa, 


and the morning session ends at 12.30. The 
afternoon session is from 2.0 to 4.30, and the 
majority of students (particularly the shorthand 
typists), put in 14 hours’ voluntary study in the 
evenings, in order to ensure that they pass out 
at the end of the course with the necessary 
diploma. 

The school is closed on Saturdays and Sundays 
and students are free to do as they please at the 
week-ends; although on Saturday morning 
some voluntary work is done in the class- 
rooms. Frequent week-end visits home during 
term time are not encouraged, but occasional 
visits are permitted at the student’s own expense. 

A small Braille library is provided, also a 
Talking Book, wireless set, games, etc. Students 
generally make friends quickly among them- 
selves and with local residents; they attend 
concerts, theatres, dances, cinemas and lectures, 
in Bridgnorth, Wolverhampton and other néarby 
towns. They organise their own amusements, 
such as dances, etc., at Oldbury Grange, and 
are free to go out in the evenings as they wish, 
so long as they report back to the Grange at 
10.30, which is the official bed time. 

Nowadays very many adults are accustomed 
to return to “school”’ for refresher courses, etc., 
and community life makes its own demands, but 
experience at Oldbury Grange has proved that 
people with an object in view can live and 
work happily together. 


REVIEWS OF REPORTS 


_ Brighton Society for the-Welfare of the Blind.— 
The 33rd Annual Report for the year 1947-48 
tells of fully-employed Home Workers and of 
the success of the twice-weekly handicraft 
class for pastime workers. At a bazaar held in 
the Corn Exchange the stall stocked by the 
class raised the excellent sum of £179 16s. 3d. 


On the social side, the monthly dances, at which — 


the music is provided by a band of blind 
musicians, average an attendance of go to I00. 


_ The weekly social gatherings include one: for 


~~ 


the deaf-blind. The Home for blind men and 
women meets a real need, but further accom- 
modation is urgently required. 


Hull and East Riding Institute for the Blind.— 
The 1947-48 Annual Report—its 83rd issue— 
presents a clear.and vigorous account. of the 
services rendered to the 922 registered blind 
people in the city and surrounding area. Trade 
has been brisk in the workshop and the total 
sales for the year amounted to £37,852—an 
increase of {4,245 over the previous year. A 
steam press has been introduced in the Knitting 
Department, which gives an improved “ finish ”’ 
to the garments. Pastime workers are well 
catered for by classes; 10 men reseated about 
800 chairs in the course of the year and women 
have produced beautiful embroidery work by 
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the aid of a special device. The new home for 
blind women at Beverley has provided real 
“home accommodation ’”’ for 21 women with 
an average age of 78. More and more social 
centres are: being opened in the district. 


MEN OF THE MERRY 
HEART 


This fine theme song of the.-Blind Men’s Forum which 
has recently been formed at Southend-on-Sea has been 
kindly sent to us by the Rev. A. J. Selwood who, himself 
blind, is Joint President of the Forum. 


Men of the Merry Heart are we, 
Treading life’s path from day to day, 
Singing with spirits brave and free, 
Helping each other on the way. 


Men of the Merry Heart are we ; 
Not ours the light of sun or star, 
But with the eye of faith we see 
A Light which flings its beams afar. 


Men of the Merry Heart are we ; 

White stick in hand through life we plod, 
Striving with all our powers to be 
Helpful to men and true to God. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Examination Papers: Boe 
Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music 
—Theory of Music, 1948, Periods A, B, C— 
20096 Grades 1-5 bd meh eta 
20109 Grades 6-8 Se ~ fe st 2 0 


Theory : 

20086, 20087 Bairstow, E. C._—The Evolution - 
of Musical Form. The author begins 
with melody, and extends to the mod- 
ern developments of Vaughan Wil- 
hams’s ‘‘ London Symphony.” Touch- 
ing a great variety of subjects, Sir - 

_ Edward freely illustrates his argument 
with music of all kinds, from folk-song 
to Brahms. It is the essential musical 
quality of form, not the academic, that 
he stresses, and so, in his hands, a 
‘study subject’’ comes alive. 2 vols. 6 0 


Dance: . 
20112 Brooks, H.—A Little Bird Told Me, 
; ' Song Fox-Tyrot te oe a4 
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20113 Harris, L., and Loeb, J.—The Maha- . s. d- 
rajah of Magador, Song-Rhumba .. o 6 
20114 Hyde, M., and Henry, F.—Little Girl, ; 


Song Fox-Trot fs ae PPO. 
20115 Noel, Fisher, and Forsythe—The Heart 

of Loch Lomond, Song-Waltz ee 

Reprints. 

Piano: ; Su / 
8575 Chopin—Troisiéme Scherzo in C sharp 

minor... £5 Ls cae igs I oO 
4429 Handel—Twelve Pianoforte Pieces 2 6 
15763 Haydn—Sonata No. 1 in E flat ooh eo 
Song: . e J 
7907. German, Ed.—The English Rose = 8 Op -6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices. 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper,covers, unless otherwise: 
stated. 

Fiction : 

19957-60 Mr. On Loong, by Robert Standish. The 
story of a Chinaman, who becomes general pro- 
vider in a West Indian island, and his son by a 
Frenchwoman, offering much food for thought 
on such questions as mixed races, colonial 
administration and the awakening of the 
coloured peoples. 4 vols. 6s.6d.pervol. F255. 

200066-8 The Hollow, by Agatha Christie. Murder 
takes place at The Hollow, home of Sir Henry 
and Lady Angkatell. Here, for a week-end, 
come a Harley Street doctor, his devoted wife, 
a sculptress, a girl who works in a cheap dress. 
shop, an undergraduate, and a dilettante, while 
close at hand, in a cottage, is an expert in 
murder—Hercule Poirot. 3 vols. 6s. 6d. per 
vol. F193. 


Science : 

20131-3 Chemistry, A. W. Wellings, M.Se. A course 
of chemical studies which will lay a sound 
foundation for Sixth Form work. Part I deals. 
with familiar natural materials and the changes. 
they can experience ;. Part II, with important. 
chemical substances and processes. 3 vols. 
7s. per vol. F204. 

MOON BOOKS. 

4936-4940 Forever Tomorrow, by Ann _ Duffield. 

5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume net. 


ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Biography : Vols. 
Evans, Ivor B. N. Rutherford of Nelson 
Hamilton, Mary Agnes. Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb re in a #f 6 4 
Holt, Rackman. George Washington Carver... 5 
Lamb, Harold. Alexander of Macedon RE 
Meynell, Esther. Portrait of William Morris .. 3 
Palmer, John. Moliére. (His Life and Works.) © 
Robo, Etienne. Saint Joan . ¥- a I 


Classics : 
Plauti, T. Macci. Captivi. Lindsay, W. M. (ed. 


by) is as z 
Plautus. Menaechmi a. me e tb L 
Sophocles. Oedipus at Colonus (trans. Gilbert 

Murray) .. 43 ast 5 fe ae LE 
Tyrrell, R. Y. (ed.) Cicero in His Letters 2 Tet 

French : 
Racine. Mithridate ty rf ie ei I 


a 
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German: ; Vols. 
Hauptmann, Conan. Die versunkene Glocke 2 
Stifter, Adalbert. Brigitta —. I 
Wright, Joseph. Middle High German Primer 3 

History: 
Jackson, J. Hampden. Clemenceau and the 

Third. BS i ; 3 
Law: 
Buckland.. Textbook of Roman Law .. 22 
Stationery Office Publications : 
Agriculture Act, 1947, and pe Hold- 
ings Act, 1923 ; ‘ I 
Local Government Act, 1948 cer 3 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 5 
English Literature : 
Anand, Mulk Raj. Apology for Heroism 2 
Lovat, Laura. Maurice Baring . 2 
Raleigh, Walter (ed.) Johnson on 1 Shakespeare. 3 
Sweet, Henry. First Middle English Primer os 
Thomson, J.-A. K. Classical Background of 
English Literature 4 
Miscellaneous : 
Bacharach, A. L. (ed.) British Music of Our 
Time 4 
Crogier, Eric. Opera i in English — I 
Eades, G. E. London We Love 3 
Myers, Rollo. Music since 1939 I 
Moore, John. Brensham Village 3 
Stark, Freya. East is West. 4 
Philosophy : 
Joad, C. E. M. Decadence , 8 
Russell, Bertrand. Authority and ‘the Indiv idual 1 
Sutton, Eric A. The Living Thoughts of 
Swedenborg 2 
Sartre, Jean-Paul. Pxistentialicn? Pinmanisin x 
Poetry and Plays: 
| Housman, Laurence. Pains and Penalties 2 
Psychology: 
Crawshaw-Williams, R. The Comforts of Un- . 
TeASGU |)... 4 
Harding, M. Esther. The Way of All Women. 5 
Vascher, AL. .. Old Age .. ae 3 
Political and Social : 
Cohen, John. Human Nature, War and Society 3 
Fienburgh, W., and Evely, R. Steel is Power.. 2 
Hogg, Quentin. The Case for Conservatism 6 
Harrod, Roy. Towards a Dynamic Economics 3 
Hemingford, Lord. What Parliament Is and 
Does a 2 
Holson, H. V. Twentieth- Century Empire 3 
Mackay, R. W. G. Britain in Wonderland 4 
Morley, John Viscount. On Compromise 3 
Russell, Bertrand. Power a 4 
- Science: 
‘Carter, C. C., and Marchant, E. C. Europe, The 
_ British Isles 3 
Eyles, Leonora. Common Sense about Sex... 2 
Francon, Julien (trans. H. Eltringham). The 
~ Mind of the Bees og * es Ree 
Jeans, Sir James. The Growth of Physical 
Science... 6 
Preece. 50M; and Wood, eet R. ~ Modern Geo- 
graphy. ‘Book II. The British Isles 3 
Various Authors. Miracles of Invention and 
Discovery we 3 
Wheeler, W. F. Essentials of Biology . 4 

Theology : 

American Bible Society. A Concordance to the 

Old and New Testaments ; TS 
Cockin, F. A, Does Christianity Make Sense ? 2 
Franks, Robert S. The Atonement : 3 
Hooke, S. H. What is the Bible ? I 
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Hunter, Archibald M. . Unity o the New 
Testament hairs ol 

Peake. Commentary on the Pibio , 
Micah, Nahum, Habakhuk and gee eg “aie 
Hageai, Zechariah, Malachi at 
Amos, Obediah, Jonah.. 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs 
Proverbs... 

Zemovy, Nicholas. The Church ‘of the acters 
Christians PF Rae ao ad 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE: BLIND, 


Vols, 


2 


Mee 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S. W.1 


and . 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 
Fiction : 
Beauchamp, Barbara. Wine of Honour 
» Bell, Adrian. Sunrise to Sunset 
Bridges, Victor. Trouble on the Thames 
Bromfield, Louis. Mrs. Parkington .. 
Bromfield, Louis. What Became of Anna Bolton 
Christian, Catherine. Silver Unicorn 
Conyers, Dorothea. Best People 
De Polnay, Peter. Two Mirrors 
Dick, R. A. Ghost and Mrs. Muir 
Dilke, Christopher. The Bridgehead 
Duffield, Anne. Song of the Mocking Bird 
Franken, Rose. Claudia ae 
Golding, Louis. Glory of Elsie Silver .. 
Hewett, Hilda. Dancing Starlight 
Horler, Sidney. The Thirteenth Hour 
Inglis-Jones, Elizabeth. Lightly He Journeyed 
Lofts, Norah. Silver Nutmeg 
London, Jack. Mapuhi .. 
Marsh, Ngaio. Final Curtain : a 
Mason, Richard. Wind Cannot Read .. 
Norris, Kathleen. Apple for Eve er: 
- Pedler, Margaret. - Unless Two be Agreed 
Raine, William MacLeod. River Ben Feud 
‘Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Alibi for Isabel 
Sadleir, Michael. Forlorn Sunset 
Seghers, Anna. Transit Visa 
Taylor, ‘Walker. Spylight. 
Tomlinson, H. M. Morning Light 
Wallace, Doreen. The Noble Savage 
Ward, E. M. Isle of Saints 
Wentworth, Patricia. The Key 
Philosophy and Psychology : 
Adler, Alfred. Social Interest 
Religion : 
(R.C.) D’Arcy, M. C. Problem of Evil with 
Secret Service Agent, by B. Basset .. ee 
Hamilton, H. A. (editor). Christian Education 
Handbooks. 
Handbook for Sunday Schools ‘ 
(R.C.) Journet, Charles. Our Lady of Sorrows 
(R.C.) Lagrange, M. J. Gospel of Jesus Christ 
IRC) Lord, Daniel A. Who can take God’s 
place ? with Reasons for being a Cae by 
Ethelbert Horne 
Lowry, C. W. Trinity and Christian Devotion® 
Malden, R. H. Abbeys: Their Rise and Fall. 
(R.C.) O’Connell, Charles C. Light over Fatima 
Sewell, William G. Strange Harmony . ee 
(R.C.) Sheed, F. J. Theology and Sanity 


- Vols- 
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ert 


Primary Course, Third Year. se 
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(R.C.) Vann, Gerald. Pain of Christ and the 


Sorrow of Godi-& 
~ Wilson, Dorothy F. School of Manhood ‘ 
Wright, G. Ernest. Challenge of Israel’s Faith 


NN A 
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Religion—Lives of Saints: _ Vols. 
(R.C.) Smith, Joseph. St. Gemma Galgani with 


St. Louise de Marillac, by Ww. O’ Keefe mst I 
Sociology: . 
Hirst, F. W. Principles of Prosperity . ea AG 
Sociology—Folklore : 
Grice, F. Folk Tales of the North Country .. 2 


Natural Science: ) 
Boyd, A. W. Country Diary of a Cheshire Man 6 
Knight, Capt. C. W. R. All British Eagle <2 3 
Sherley, A. F. phere} s Dog Book {Seer 


Useful Arts: 
Benjamin, Harry. Everybody" s Guide to 
Nature Cure : ao 4 
Kennedy, D. A. Children from ‘TwG to Five i T 
Martin-Leake, M:.:.. Everyday Dietetics. : 
Belles Lettres : 
Dickinson, G. Lowes. Letters from John 
Chinaman ar « 3 
Lawson, Jack. Who Goes Home ? ve eee” 
Spender, J. A.. Last Essays a eh 
History: 
Trevelyan, G. M. History and the Reader .. I 


War, 1939-45: 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. Comes the Reckoning 8 


Moorhead, Alan. Eclipse 7 igearah = 
Trevor-Roper, H. R. Last Days of Hitler 5 
British Topography : 
~ Newman, Bernard. British Journey... ig ARR: 
Travel: 


Gatti, Attilio. South of the Sahara ; 4 

Rich, Louis Dickinson. We Took to the W Bods 5 

Slocum, Capt. J. Sailing Alone Round the 
World 


Tranter, G. J. Plowing the Arctic ct a : 
Biography: 

Abraham, Gerald. Rimsky-Korsakov .. ate eee 

Almedingen, E.M. Dom Bernard Clements .. 3 

(R.C.) McKee, J. W. Holy Maid of Kent x 


Mackenzie, Compton. 
Juvenile—Fiction : 

Arkell, Ruby L.. Summer at Grassrings s 2 

Rawlings, Winifred. Treasures of Darkness . . 2 
Juvenile—Non-Fiction : 


Dr. Benes .. . 9 


Blyton, Enid. Tales from the Bible .. 2 


Even, G. Bramwell. Out with Romany Once 


More 2 
Grade 1: 
Bennett, Arnold. From One Generation to- 
Another 3 
Bennett, Arnold. ‘Marder of the Wandarin 


Brophy, John. 
Brophy, John. 
Brophy, John. 
Hichens, Robert. 
Guildea 


Never a Smile .. 
Sprig of Mistletoe 
How Love Came to Professor 


I 
I 
Half-a-Crown 2 : i I 
I 
I 


2 i I 
London, Jack. Chinn Ah- Chun ius eee Ange M I 
London, Jack. Just Meat a ow I 
Montgomery, L.M. Emily of New Moon 7 
Rohmer, Sax. Tcheriapin I 


Swan, Annie S. The Shadow with Her Husband’: Ss 


Soul I 
Yates, Dorhford. Taherts 3 ee fr I 
Yates, Dornford. Peregrine I 
Yates, Dornford. Titus . I 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. 

The 1949 Home Teachers’ Examination of the 

College of Teachers of the Blind will be held at the 

Royal School for the Blind, Westbury on Trym, 
Bristol, from the 12th to 15th July inclusive. 
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POETRY COMPETITION. 


Mr. Robert Armstrong, Chairman of the “poettee 
Society, has kindly offered a prize of three guineas for 
the best poem, not exceeding 36 lines in length, com- 
posed by a blind person. Entries, marked ‘“ Poetry 
Competition,’ should be addressed to The Editor, 
‘““ Progress,’’ 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, 
and should reach him noi later than 30th June, 1949. 
Each entry should bear the name and address of the 
sender, and no entry can be returned. If possible, 


entries should be typewritten or handwritten, but — 


entries in Braille will not be debarred. Mr. Armstrong — 
will himself act as judge, and the winning poem will be — 


kas: 2 in ‘‘ Progress.”’ 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(April, 1949) 
National Institute for the Blind. | 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northampton .. 


Sunshine Home Nursery School, Court CTANB?, 
Abbotskerswell .. 3 


Sunshine Home Nursery School, Leamington Spa a | 


Sunshine Home Nursery School, East Grinstead - 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Haydon Bridge - 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood = .. — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) .. I 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) .. — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* os eee 
Bannow, St. Leonards yg eee and Holiday 


Home)* i 2t 
Pirates Spring, New Romney (School Journey 
Centre and Holiday Home for Children) .. oo 


Westlands, Harrogate (Home for Deaf-Blind) .. — 
Fellowship House, Hoylake pein tat) Home for the 
Deaf-Blind)* : ‘ - 


Craven Lodge, Harrogate* roe :. 


Home of Recovery, America Lodge, “Torquay: pa 
School of Shorthand-Typing and bears Old- 
bury Grange, Bridgnorth = 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W. pa Tay wo 
Hostel for Students, 79, Holland Park, W. II = oe 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. OD La 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight ee ati 


* Home fully booked for the summer nibnine 
1 Iwo permanent vacancies, one in June and one in 
September. 
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CITY OF LEEDS BLIND WELFARE. DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Home Teachers Certificate of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind for the post of Home Teacher. Salary 
within the scale A.P.T. 1 of the National Joint Council 
Scale, £390 to £435. The appointment will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local,Government Superan- 
nuation Act and the successful candidate will be re- 
quired to pass a medical examination. 


1949... 
directly will be a disqualification. 
- R.. A.. KELiettT, Blind Welfare Officer, 


City. of Leeds Blind Welfare Department, _ 


79, Roundhay Road, Leeds, 7. 


Applications 
stating age, qualifications and experience should be | 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than 30th April, 

Canvassing in any way, either directly or in-— 


rane chante 5 


av 
ial ‘ as 
s jt 


» BEACON | 


EAST LONDON HOME AND SCHOOL FOR BLIND 
i - CHILDREN 


ae Reniol will be held at St, Matthew’s Hall, 
Warwick Grove, Clapton, on Saturday, 7th May, from 
ape. fall past pupils cordially invited. 

Please reply to Miss E. M. Ridley, 29, Butland 
_Avenue, Paignton, S. Devon. 


_ FIVE HOME TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND required 
in the Welfare Department of MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL, to serve throughout the County as required. 

Applicants should possess a Home Teachers’ Certificate 
of College of Teachers of the Blind, or pass within two 
years of appointment. Failure terminates appointment 
unless agreed by County Council. Previous experience 
of handicapped classes other than blind an advantage. 
Salary: Certificated A.P.T.1 £420 by £15—£465 per 
annum, Uncertificated Miscellaneous Division 1 £345 by 
£15—{390 per annum. Applications, including age, 
qualifications, experience, together with three referees, 
to The Clerk of the County Council (C/W), Guildhall, 
Westminster, S.W.1, by 16th May,.1949, quoting F.490. 
N. ip ‘| 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of Female 
Certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. 
The successful applicant will be seconded to either 
the Cleveland and South Durham Institute for the 
Blind, Middlesbrough, or the Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Sunderland, for work in the area of the 
administrative county. The appointment is subject to 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass the 
County Council’s medical examination. The salary will 
be in accordance with Grade I of the A.P. and T. 
Division of the National Scales (£390 by annual 
increments of {15 to £435 per annum). The appoint- 
ment is subject to the regulations of the County Council 
as to sick pay, holidays, leave of absence for extraneous 
duties, and any other regulations affecting the Council’s 
staff for the time being in force, and is terminable by 
one calendar month’s notice on either side. Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications and experience and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, 
Durham, by 30th April, 1949. 


- EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Public Health Department— Welfare Services. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
HOME TEACHER -OF THE BLIND at a salary of 
£390 by £15—£435 a year. The appointment is 
superannuable. A. HOUSE IS AVAILABLE. 

Applicants must possess the Home Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, and 
preference will be given to applicants who have had 
extensive experience also with the Deaf and Dumb. 
The commencing salary may be fixed at the maximum, 
having regard to qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Ability to drive a motor car is essential, and for the 
use of the successful applicant’s own car a_ travelling 
allowance in accordance with the Council’s scale will be 
paid, but if necessary a car will be provided by the 
Council for official use. 

There is no form of application, but full details, with 
the names and addresses of two referees should be sent 
to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, Ipswich, 
within on emi of appearance of this advertisement. 

‘ . C. LiGHTFOOT, 
Clerk of the Council. 


‘Council’s scales. 


April 15th, 1949 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 27; 


County Council ‘of “the West ‘Riding of Yorkshire 
Health Department—-Welfare Division. 
HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
female (sighted) Home Teacher of the Blind in the 
County districts adjacent to Halifax. 

Applicants must possess the Home Teachers’ Certifi 
cate of College of Teachers of the Blind. 

Salary, Grade 1 A.P.T., namely, £390 by £15 to 
£435 per annum with commencing salary in accordance 
with, past service in the grade, Travelling expenses 
paid in accordance with the County Scale. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, as 
amended by the West Riding County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1948, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Application forms may be obtained from the County 
Welfare Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
for the Blind. - Salary and conditions of service in 
accordance with Grade I of the Administrative, Pro- 
fessional and Technical Division of the National Joint 
The appointment will be subject to 
the provisions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, and the successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work and be able to drive a car. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and. experience, should -be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than the 30th April, 1949. 

CHARLES PHYTHIAN, 
Clerk of the C ounty Council. 
Shire Hail, Castle Hill, Cambridge. 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
certificated Home Teacher of the Blind (woman) at a 
commencing salary according to experience within 
Grade A.P.T. 1 of the Nationa! Joint Council Scales 
(£390 * £15—£435 per annum). 

An uncertificated person with a genuine interest in 
blind welfare work might. be accepted, if she were 
prepared to qualify within two years of appointment, 
in which case the salary would be at a rate not 
exceeding {270 a year during the probationary period. 

The successful applicant will be required to reside in 
an appropriate district in the county of Worcester 
and must be able to drive a car, or be willing to learn, 
A car will be provided. The appointment is subject 
to the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications with the names and addresses of three 
referees, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
should be sent to the County Medical Officer, County 
Buildings, Worcester, by the 27th April, 1949. 
7th April 1949. 
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WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited from _ suitably-qualified 
women for the appointment of Home Teacher of the 
Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer. The 
salary will be in accordance with A.P.T. Grade 1 of 
the N.J.C. scales (i.e., £390 p.a., rising by {15 annually 
to £435 p.a.). 

Applicants should. possess the Home Teachers 
Certificate cf the College of Teachers of the Blind, 
but the Committee would be prepared to consider 
applications from persons undertaking to obtainthat 
certificate within two years of appointment in which 
case the salary during the probationary period would be 
in accordance with the General Division of the N.J.C. 
scales (i.e., £178 at 21 years rising to £308 at 32 years). 

The officer appointed will be required to provide a 
- motor car and will receive a travelling and subsistence 
allowance in accordance with the Council’s scale. 

The appointment will be,subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful applicant will be required to produce a 
satisfactory medical certificate. 

Application forms can be obtained from H. J. Kotch, 
Shire Hall, Warwick, to whom they should be returned 
not later than the 23rd May, 1949. 

Shire Hall, L. EpGAR STEPHENS, 
Warwick. Clerk of the Council. 
30th March, 1949. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Resident warden 
required at a Home for the Blind at Shepherd’s Bush. 
Applicants should have knowledge of the management 
of a small residential establishment, and should state 
on the application form what experience they have had 
in the care or welfare of blind people. Scale of pay: 


£275 X £20 — £315 a year, with board, lodging and - 


laundry valued for superannuation purposes at 
#120 10s. a year. Particulars and application form 
from the Chief Officer of the Welfare Department, 
E.D.3, Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.1. (335.) 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Resident deputy 
wardens required at Homes for the Blind at Shepherd’s 
Bush and Muswell Hill. Applicants should have 
knowledge of the management of a small residential 


establishment, and should state on the application form — 


what experience they have had in the care or welfare 
of blind people. Scale of pay: {215 x {20 — £255 a 
year, with board, lodging and laundry valued for 
superannuation purposes at {120 Ios. a year. Par- 
ticulars and application form from the Chief Officer of 
Welfare Department, E.D.3, Old County Hall, “Spring 
Gardens, S.W.1. (336.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Home Visitors of 
the Blind required in the Administrative County of 
London. Candidates for permanent appointments, on 

a salary scale of £350 by £25—-£450 a year, must possess 
the Home Teaching Certificate of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind, and will, if successful, be required to pass a 
medical examination and to contribute to the Council’s 
Superannuation and Provident Fund. Previous certi- 
ficated service in a similar capacity with another 
local authority or approved body may be taken into 
account in fixing commencing salary. 

Uncertificated candidates may be engaged in a 
temporary capacity at a rate of pay of 130s. by dame 
160s. a week. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Chief 
Officer of the Welfare Department (Ref.: WE/SW/- 
30/49), Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.r, 
and must be returned completed by roth May, 1949. 


(380). 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., 


Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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CULTURED ELDERLY GERMAN LADY, with 
considerable experience of the blind, seeks a post as: 
COMPANION to a blind person. 
housekeeper, but prepared to help in kitchen and 
domestic duties. Excellent references. 
Mrs. A., 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


CITY OF OXFORD. 
Female Home Teacher for the Blind. 
Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, for 
the above appointment, at a salary in accordance with 
Grade 1 A.P.T. division of the National Scale of 
Salaries (£390—{435 per annum). The duties will 


include teaching the reading of embossed literature and 


instruction in simple pastime occupations. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a. 
medical examination, and the appointment is’ super- 
annuable. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Medical Officer of Health, Greyfriars, Paradise Street, 
Oxford, to’. whom they should be returned completed 
within fourteen days from the publication of this 
advertisement, 

HARRY PLOWMAN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Oxford. 


TYRONE COUNTY WELFARE COMMITTEE. 
The Tyrone County Welfare Committee invite 
applications for the position of Welfare Visitor. 


The person appointed will be required to perform the ~ 


Not an experienced — 


Address = 
c/o Editor, THE NEw Bgracon, 224, Great — 


duties imposed upon her by the Welfare Committee and _ 


work under the direction of the County Welfare Officer, 
in any part of the County as required. 


Applicants for the position must hold one of the ~ 


following qualifications : 


(1) the Degree, Diploma or Certificate in Social 


Science or Social Studies of a recognised Uni- 
versity ; 

(2) the Public Assistance Officers’ Certificate ; 

(3) the Boarding Out Certificate ; 

(4) the Certificate of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind ; 


(5) a Diploma or Certificate in general social work 


recognised by the Ministry for the purpose. 


Should the person appointed not be in possession of — 
the Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, — 


she will be required to study for. the certificate and 
obtain same within a period of two years from the date 
of appointment. 

The salary attached to the position is £230 by £15— 
£320 by £10—£330 plus cost of living bonus (at present 
£63 per annum). 


The person appointed will be obliged to provide and ; ' 


maintain a motor car for the performance of her duties, 


and travelling expenses will be paid on the scale — 


approved from time to time by the Committee. 


Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
ex-Service candidates possessing the required quale =|) 


fications. 
Canvassing in any form will bea disqualification. 


The appointment will be on a temporary basis, but \ 


may be made permanent later. 


Applications on the prescribed form, which can be 
obtained on request, together with birth certificate and 
two recent testimonials, should be submitted to the _ 


ee ee not later than 13th May, 1949. ; 
ROBERT PARKE, “s 
Secretary. 
County Welfare Office, Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 
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SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


By Tews ALLEN, 
Member of the Scientific Development Commuttee, National Institute for the Blind. 


OR some considerable time now, I have derived much pleasure from carpentry and 
woodwork generally. This is a hobby or recreation in which the blind man is not at 
any serious disadvantage. That is, provided he is at times ready to depart from the 
orthodox, and devise methods more suitable to himself. 

It is about some of these methods, and some specially useful tools, that I feel a 
few words might be of assistance to others with similar interests to mine. 

I shall deal only with my methods and certain tools that I personally have found 
useful. I do not wish to suggest that my way is the only way or even t hat it is necessarily 

the best way, but at all events it is a way that has been tried and found reasonably satisfactory. 

If one wishes to take up woodwork at all seriously, one must have a suitable place in which to 
work and some sort of a bench. It need not be anything very elaborate,—a deal of useful work 
can be accomplished at a small bench in a shed in the garden. What might be termed “‘kitchen- 
table’ carpentry is so limited in its scope that it is likely to be more of a worry than a pleasure. One 
needs a place where one can leave work on the bench and shavings on the floor. 

I am fortunate in having a house with brick-built garage attached which makes an excellent work- 
shop. In it I have two benches, one about one foot eight inches by five feet, and the other two feet 
three inches by eight feet. I mostly work on the small bench, but I had to make a second bench 
to accommodate a rather large electric sensitive drill and a little electric grinding head, and I thought 
that while I was about it, I might as well build a good-sized bench and fix the machines near one end 
| soas to have the rest of the bench free. This arrangement has worked out very well, and I find having 
_ two benches a great convenience, although of course, it is not a necessity. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning though, that to have any fixture (such as a bench drill) on a small bench, is a great 
nuisance,—it is so often in the way. The smaller bench is fitted with two drawers, one for planes, 
the other for ‘“‘ setting-out ” tools, such as gauges, squares, ‘‘ setting-out ”’ knife, scribers and various 
little guides for dove-tailing, chiselling, etc. Below the bench there is a small divided chest on castors 
containing chisels, files, screwdrivers and so forth. This is quite a handy arrangement, but the 
storing of tools is just a matter of convenience and must be decided by the individual. 

The selection and purchase of tools is also a matter for the individual to decide. But, to the 
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beginner, I would say, do not buy sets of tools, 
but buy them as and when they are needed, 
and when you do buy, remember that the best 
is the cheapest in the long run. Besides, if 
a man has good tools he feels a certain pride 
of possession which is in itself an incentive 
to good work. 

Now that we have disposed of these prelimi- 
naries we can turn our attention to some of 
the processes that seem to present special 
difficulties. From conversations I have had 
at different times with blind men _ having 
varying amounts of interest in woodwork, it 
seems that most experience difficulty in sawing 
accurately. Given a little practice, I do not 
think it should prove very difficult to cut 
squarely across a plank from edge to edge, 
provided a good strong line has first been 
scribed with a setting-out knife against a metal 
set square. If the line is really adequate, one 
can run the teeth of the saw in it. -For some 
jobs this would be near enough; but if it is 
necessary to cut a board so that its end is 
square to the edge and also to the face, I should 
advise using a guide that will hold the saw 
perpendicular to the face and square to the 
edge. The “Stanley 116,’’ which is a sort 
of adjustable mitring device, will do this very 
well. This tool is designed for use with a 
tenon-saw, and therefore has limitations in 
regard to the size of material it can deal with. 
If one wants something bigger and more 
elaborate, such tools are obtainable though 
they are rather scarce these days. A modifi- 
cation of this same idea is to make (or get a 


carpenter to make) an open-ended box, say © 


3 feet long by 5 inches wide inside, and sides 
about 3 inches high with a saw cut made in 
them perpendicular to the base of the box and 
at right angles to the sides and at one foot from 
one end. Great care must be taken to make 
this saw cut accurately, and it should be just 
wide enough to allow a panel saw to run freely 
in it. It is an improvement to have a two foot 
slide with wing-nut fixing in the bottom of the 
box, so that if one wishes to cut off a number 
of pieces, say one foot in length, one simply 
adjusts and fixes the slide so that one end is 
projecting one foot beyond the end of the 
box, when the other end, against which the 
work is butted, will be one foot from the saw 
cut, thus when a panel saw is worked in the slot 
it will cut squarely through the material at a 
point which is one foot from the end that is 
butted against the slide. This box will | of 


course wear in time, but it is a great time saver . 


and even when it is slightly inaccurate it is 
still quite useful, as the work can always be 
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trimmed with a plane on a “ 

The difficulty of sawing battens from a board 
can be avoided by using a grooving plane or 
plough and ploughing almost half way through 
from the face and reverse sides and then snapping 
off. The edges will of course need to be shot 
with a plane, but if a narrow iron is used in 
the plough (say } inch) very little material will 
be wasted in the cutting process. This method 
will not serve for plywood which if it is 3 inch 
or more in thickness must be cut with a saw. 
Plywood up to } inch in thickness can be cut 
and then snapped off, using a cutting gauge or 


~} 
ih 


shooting-board.”” . 


even an ordinary carpenter’s gauge instead of 


the plough. 

The shooting-board to which I referred just 
now is a most useful piece of apparatus. In 
its usual form it is designed for squaring ends, 
but it can also be used for shooting edges up 
to about 18 inches in length and can easily be 
modified for trimming. mitres or indeed for 
shooting at any angle. There is a certain 
knack in using this contrivance but it is a knack 
well worth acquiring, as, for small work in which 
a high degree of accuracy is required, it is well 
nigh indispensable. 

In general I should recommend metal planes 
of the “Stanley ’’ type. They are easy, to 
adjust, and with reasonable care will give 
good service for very many years. 

The planing processes need skill, which 
should increase with practice. For accurate 
work I recommend using a “flat plate” (a 
piece of plate glass will do very well) for testing 
surfaces, a “‘straight edge’’ for testing edges, 
and a square, of the type that has a blade that 
will slide through the head, for feeling widths 
and thicknesses. 

I often use tools that are not generally 
associated with woodwork,—such as calipers, 
caliper-gauge, depth gauge and _ feeler-gauge. 
It is my principle to use anything that will 


help me to work quickly and efficiently. For — | 
this reason I have often designed and made | 


quite a number of guides and tools. Some of 
these have a very particular use and there 
would therefore be no point in marketing them, 
or even describing them here. There are, 
however, three that are likely to be useful to 
blind woodworkers generally, which have been 


adapted by the National Institute for the Blind. 


1. The dove-tailing guide. This is designed 
to guide the saw at the correct angle so that 
the dove-tails are made of a uniform pitch. 


This adds a great deal to the appearance of | 


the finished article. 
2. The chiselling guide. The purpose of 
this is to enable the worker to chisel off corners 
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quickly and accurately. The exact amount 


to be cut from a corner can be determined by 


driving a pin into the under-side of the guide 
block, thus preventing it from sliding too far 
on to the work. | 

3. The carpenter’s level. This is a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary spirit level and might 
be useful, not only to carpenters, but to any 
blind persons wishing to test the level of surfaces. 
Very briefly, it consists of a steel ball which 
runs on a precision ground and polished track. 
Thus, when the instrument is placed on a 
surface which is not level, the ball will roll to 
whichever end of the track is lower. When 
the surface is quite level, the ball will remain 
stationary at any point on the track. There 
is a spring buffer at each end of the track, and 
for final tests the operator should spring the 
ball first from one buffer then from the other 
and observe the reactions. If a more lively 
reaction is observable from say buffer A than 
from buffer B it may be assumed that A’s end 
is higher. 
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Such operations as dovetailing and morticing 
are by no means outside the scope of a persever- 
ing enthusiast, but I fear a written description 
of how these joints should be made would be 
lengthy and tedious and even then somewhat 
inadequate. Those who are sufficiently in- 
terested would be well advised to get some 
tuition from an _ experienced craftsman, 
such as a_ school handicrafts master, a 
professional cabinet maker or carpenter, or 
some enthusiastic amateur. It might at times 
be necessary to modify slightly, the methods 
of such an instructor, but. no matter. The 
important thing is to understand thoroughly 
the general principles, and to be forewarned 
as to certain snags that should be avoided. 

I do not suppose the foregoing will be of 
particular interest to any experienced wood- 
workers who will doubtless have built up a 
technique of their own; but I do hope it will 
be found to contain a few useful hints for any 
that may be contemplating taking up woodwork 
as a spare-time occupation. 


THE PLACE OF THE BLIND IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


Post-War International Assembly 


sembly of workers for the blind, in which 

nineteen countries will be taking part, is 

to be held in August this year at Merton 
College, Oxford. 

The Conference, which will have for its general 
theme ‘‘ The Place of the Blind in the Modern 
World,” is being arranged by the National 
Institute for the Blind in association with the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind. 

The majority of delegates, all of them full-time 
workers for the blind, will themselves be blind. 
Including the guides of the blind delegates, the 
number of those attending the Assembly is 
expected to reach one hundred. They will be 
the guests of the National Institute for the Blind 
from the time they arrive at Oxford station on 
3rd August until they entrain for home on 13th 
August. 

Lord Ismay, Chairman of the National 
Institute for the Blind, will receive the guests at 
the opening session, which will ‘be public. The 
permanent Chairman, himself blind, will be Dr. 
Robert Irwin, Executive Director of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind. The 
Secretary of the Conference will be Mr. W. McG. 
Eagar, Secretary-General of the National Insti- 


T= greatest post-war international as- 


tute for the Blind. 

The objects of the Conference will be three- 
fold: to ascertain the present condition of adult 
blind people in Europe; to define a minimum 
standard of blind welfare applicable to all 
European countries; and to consider ways ot 
securing the adoption of that standard in the 
countries represented. 

The delegates will attend a series of sessions 
dealing with many aspects of work for the blind, 
including rehabilitation, training, employment, 
economic provision, home care, special homes 
and legislation. 

It is planned to formulate a number of 
resolutions which, taken together, will constitute 
the minimum standard of blind welfare. Dele- 
gates, on returning home, will press for govern- 
mental action in the establishment of this newly- 
declared standard. 

There will be eight United Kingdom delegates 
and ten from the United States. The following 
countries are ‘also sending delegates: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Finland, France (in- 
cluding a delegate from Algeria), the British and 
American zones ‘of Germany, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
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HOME NEWS 


Minister of Health’s Statement on Voluntary 
Welfare Services—Mr. EpwarD Evans (Lab., 
Lowestoft) asked the Minister of Health, in 
the House of Commons on 3rd March, if he 
is aware that public support of voluntary 
organisations for the welfare of the blind and 
other handicapped persons is being adversely 
affected by his recent pronouncement regarding 
hospital collections; and if he will make it 
clear that the State does not defray the cost 
of this welfare work. 

Mr. Bevan: My pronouncement referred 
solely to hospitals in the National Health 
Service. The National Assistance Act fully 
recognises the valuable work of the voluntary 
bodies referred to and I am glad to take this 
opportunity of correcting any impression that 
they are no longer playing an effective part in 
the provision of welfare services. 

Mr. Evans: Will my Right Hon. Friend 
also make it clear that the social security 
services cannot possibly function without the 
voluntary welfare services, which depend very 
largely on the good will of the public for voluntary 
funds? Will he also make it perfectly clear 
that blind and deaf persons are not necessarily 
sick persons ? 

Mr. BEvAN: I have always, elsewhere—and 
I do so with great pleasure here—expressed 
the view that in my opinion the voluntary 
organisations are the only means by which 
effective assistance can be given to handicapped 
classes of all kinds, and I therefore very much 
endorse what my Hon. Friend has said. 

In a letter to The Times on gth March, 
Mr. Evans emphasized the importance of this 
statement and referred again to the impression 
among the charitable public that the State 
defrays the cost of the services rendered by 
voluntary organisations for the welfare of 
handicapped persons, with the result that the 
contributions to many voluntary societies have 
shown a marked falling off. ‘‘ The Minister 
made it clear,” says Mr. Evans, ‘that the 
State does not defray the cost of this welfare 
work,” 

Guide Dogs for the Blind.—On 17th February, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. BEvAN, Minister 
of Health, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Epwarp Evans (Lab., Lowestoft), said that 
about 160 dogs belonging to the Guide Dogs 
for the Blind Association, which maintained 
their training establishment by voluntary sub- 
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scriptions and the sale of dogs, were in use in 
this country. Two hundred suitable blind 
persons were on the waiting list. Their selection 
did not depend on financial status. - 

In answer to a supplementary question, Mr. 
BEVAN said that Local Welfare Authorities have 
power under the National Assistance Act to 
subscribe to the funds of the Guide Dogs for 
the Blind Association. 

New Social Centre at Ramsgate.—Last month, 
the inaugural meeting of a new social club for 
the 78 blind people of Ramsgate was held at 
St. Luke’s Hall, St. Luke’s Avenue, Ramsgate. 
The scheme was outlined by Mr. F. P. Ogden, 
Secretary of the Kent County Association, who 
came from Maidstone to give the centre an 
official send-off. ‘‘ You do not want just to be 
entertained,” he told his listeners. “‘ You want 
to entertain yourselves.’ Similar clubs had 
been established in other parts of Kent, and an 
instance given by Mr. Ogden was the group at 
Tunbridge Wells, which had staged plays for 
the benefit of other handicapped people. 

The centre has been given to the blind people 
free of charge by the Vicar and Church Council 
of St. Luke’s, and the Central Townswomen’s | 
Guild have offered to give all the assistance 
they can. . 

New L.C.C. School at Wimbledon.—Last 
month, North House, Prince’s Way, Wimbledon, 
was Officially opened by Mr. Edward Evans, 
M.P., as an L.C.C. School for the Blind. The 
house was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
has the rare merit of being both beautiful and 
adaptable. Care has been taken in furnishing 
North House to produce a scheme in harmony 
with the decorative and architectural features 
of this fine building which stands in about five © 
acres of grounds in a district of trees and — 
gardens. The school is ancillary to Linden 
Lodge Residential School for the Blind at 
Wandsworth Common, and is under the direction 
of the Headmaster and Matron of Linden Lodge. | 
It has been adapted to accommodate 40 resident } 
pupils and to provide classroom accommodation — 
for 30 juniors. The senior pupils have their — 
schooling at Linden Lodge, to which they # 
travel daily by school bus. i |) 

The opening of the school marks an im- | 
portant step towards the achievement of the 
London County Council’s purpose of making J, 
further provision for blind children to obtain, }, 


in healthy surroundings, an education which 


) 
| 
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— a 


_ sum of £30,203. 


will enable them, as far as possible, to take their 
place in life as useful citizens and members of 
the community. | 

_The friendliness with which the school greeted 
visitors at the opening ceremony added force 
to a plea by Mr. Edward Evans, that the chance 
isolation of blindness should entail as little 
segregation as possible. 

Ballroom Dancing Class for the Blind.—A 
series of weekly dancing lessons has been begun 
at the Leeds Institution for the Blind. They 
take place at Roundhay Road and are in 
charge of Miss Cathleen Maccullogh, a dancing 
instructress. The idea was originated by 
Councillor Mrs. W. Shutt, a member of the 
Leeds Blind Welfare Sub-Committee, when she 
noticed blind people sitting out at dances. 

Call for Teachers of the Handicapped.—The 
Suggestion that an appeal should be made to 
the teaching profession to consider very seriously 
the opportunities offered by teaching handi- 
capped children was made by Professor S. D. 
Nisbet, speaking at the annual meeting, last 
month, of the Ulster Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, 
held in the Institution, Lisburn Road, Belfast. 
Professor Nisbet thought practising teachers 
might be more ready to apply for posts in the 
special schools if they realized the potentialities 
there were in such work, but only good teachers 
need think of it. Some of the greatest advances 


_ in educational practice had come from people 


who taught in special schools. 

Wireless Fund Christmas Appeal.—The result 
to date of the Christmas Evening Appeal for 
the British Wireless for the Blind Fund, broad- 
cast by the Rt. Hon. Norman Birkett, is a total 


Meetings for the Deaf-Blind of Aberdeen.— 


|Mr. A. D. Pollock, superintendent of the 


Aberdeen Town and County Association for 


_ Teaching the Blind in their Homes, recently 
_ entertained ten’ members of the Association 
/ who are both deaf and _ blind. 
| decided to hold monthly meetings so that the 
| deaf-blind people can get acquainted with each 
other, and Mrs. M. Mitchell has undertaken 
_ to act as Steward. 


It has been 


Blind Men Meet Anglers at Dominoes.—The 


“blind men of the Ashton-under-Lyne and 
| Stalybridge Social Centres, run under the 


auspices of the Ashton-under-Lyne and District 


_ Blind Society, visited the Central Anglers’ Club, 
_ Ashton-under-Lyne, last month, for an inter- 
' club domino match. 
_Tather too strong for the blind men and defeated 
| them by 12 matches to 6. Refreshments were 


The fishermen proved 


‘a correspondent writes : 
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provided during the evening and the visitors, 
in spite of their defeat, declared that they had 
had a thoroughly enjoyable evening. , 

Blind Person Invited to Rugby School Resi- 
dential Course.—Mr. R. M. Carey, 4, Vicarage 
Road, Rugby, has again invited one blind man 
or woman to the Rugby School Residential 
Course for Young Workers, which will take 
place this year from 30th July to 13th August. 
The cost of the course is {10 for the fortnight, 
including board residence, books, tuition, theatre 
tickets and transport. The curriculum - is 
mainly English literature, history, music and 
art, and discussion plays an important part. 
Blind people who have attended these courses 
have thoroughly enjoyed them. 

County Council Takes Over Worthing Home.— 
West Sussex County Council is taking over the 
administration of the Worthing Home for the 
Blind at the beginning of April. Erected in 
1936 at a cost of £10,400, the Home was started 
with a contribution of £1,000 by the Worthing 
Society for Befriending the Blind, which had 
four members on its Management Committee. 

The agreement made between the County 
Council and the Worthing Society is to be 
terminated but the Society will have at least 
four representatives on the Sub-Committee of 
the County Welfare Committee which will 
administer the Home. 

Extensions to the Home to provide for a 
further 12 people will cost {11,000 and an 
expenditure of £1,500 on furniture and equip- 
ment has been approved. 

Sectional White Walking Sticks.—In con- 
nection with the description of the origin of 
these sticks in the article entitled ‘‘ Gadgets,” 
in the February issue of THE NEW BEACON, 
“ Folding walking- 
sticks used to be on sale some 50 to 60 years 
ago. They may be made still, but I do not 
think I have seen one for 50 years or more. 
They were made of a long strip of spring steel 
and closed into a case, as far as I remember, 
of about 6 ins. by 14 ins. diameter. When 
wanted as walking-sticks, the strip was twisted 
spirally and tightly—like one sometimes sees 
a paper spill made. A ferrule went on the lower 
end of the ‘stick’ and a larger one, by way 
of handle on the upper end. The stick was 
light and surprisingly stiff.” 

Should any reader of this journal happen to 
possess one of these old folding walking-sticks, 
the National Institute would be interested to 
examine it. 

Blackburn Welfare Services.—The offices of 
the Blackburn Corporation Welfare Services 
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have been transferred from Cardwell Place to 
the Town Hall, Blackburn, and communications 
should in future be addressed there to Mr. 
T. C. Armistead, Director of Welfare Services 
(Telephone: 4118). 


Home for the Blind Opened at Truro. 
Cornwall’s first Home for the Blind was opened 
last month at Malabar, Highertown, Truro, by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall, Lt.-Col. 
E. H. W. Bolitho. Over ten years ago the 
Cornwall County Association for the Blind had 
opened a fund for a blind home in Cornwall, 
and speaking at the ceremony, Mr. W. S. 
Rashleigh, Chairman of the Association, was 
able to say that the Home opened with every- 
thing paid for and stands as a monument to the 
generosity of Cornish people. The grey stone 
house had cost £12,500 to buy and adapt. The 
residents at present number 12, and there is 
room for 1m more; the building of an annexe 
is already planned. The project would not 
have been possible without the generous help 
of the Cornwall County Council, whose work 
in connection with the County Association for 
the Blind had been unstinted. 

Mr. S. M. Taylor, Branch Secretary of the 
National Institute for the Blind, which made 
a grant of £500 towards the Home, expressed the 
Institute’s good wishes. 

The Bishop of Truro, Dr. J. W. Hunkin, 
blessed the house with prayer. 


Presentation to Mr. A. W. Cooper.—A very 
happy assembly took place on Thursday, 24th 
February, at the Criterion Restaurant, on the 
occasion of a private dinner given in honour of 
Mr. A. W. Cooper on his retirement from the 
post of manager of the Blind Employment 
Factory, which he had held for 39 years. The 
Chairman of the National Association of Work- 
shops, Mr. A. H. Leppard, presided at the dinner, 
and Dr. J. M. Ritchie, Mr. Cooper’s oldest friend 
in blind welfare work, was called upon to make 
the presentation, this taking the form of a 
cheque which had been subscribed by the 
members of the Association. ; 

In making the presentation, Dr. Ritchie said 
that Mr. Cooper by his service and achievements 
could quite well be placed in the same rank as 
Mr. Henry Stainsby, the Rev. H. A. Hill, Dr. 
Rosedale and Mr. Howard Mullins, and that it 
was not the Blind Employment Factory which 
had brought honour to Mr. Cooper, but rather 
that Mr. Cooper had brought honour to the 
B.E.F. As is well known, Mr. Cooper had other 
interests, being Hon. Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the London Workshops ; he was 
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the mouthpiece of the workshops when matters 
of common interest had to be contended with 
the local authorities. He had also been Hon. 
Secretary of the Mat Manufacturers’ Association, 
as well as Vice-Chairman of the National 
Basket and Willow Trades Advisory Committee, 
His outside interests gave him added strength 
in his work for the blind, where he could put 
to the best use the knowledge and experience 
he had so gained. Whilst retiring from the 


' 


\ 
A 


post he had held for so many years, Dr. Ritchie — 


said he was glad that Mr. Cooper’s association 
with blind welfare would still continue, in that 
he would remain Hon. Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the London Workshops, as well 
as Chairman of the Directors of the United 
London Workshops for the Blind, in which he 
had played so prominent a part since its 
foundation. 

Other persons present at the dinner spoke 
in praise of Mr. Cooper’s work, and expressed 


their deepest appreciation for what he had done, ~ 


to which Mr. Cooper very suitably responded. 


Bristol’s Third Home for Aged Blind Opened. 
The Committee of the Bristol Royal Blind 
Asylum are gratified to be able to announce 
the opening of their third Home for aged blind 
people, on the 25th February, 1949, at 2, The 
Glen, Durdham Park, Bristol. 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of Bristol 
presided over the ceremony, and the Home was 
formally opened by Her Grace the Duchess of 
Beaufort, President of the Bristol Royal Blind 
Asylum and School of Industry for the Blind. 

This third Home for the blind in Bristol, 
which will accommodate 22 residents, is in 
continuance of the project launched by the 
Committee of the Bristol Royal Blind Asylum 
in October, 1943, when an appeal was made for 
£20,000 to provide Homes for the blind. The 
first Home was commenced in October, 1944, 
so that in a period of four and a half years the 
responsible Committee of the Bristol Royal 
Blind Asylum has now provided three Homes 
for elderly blind persons. 

In all this work the Bristol City Council ha 
given full interest and support. : 


Forthcoming Leeds School Reunion.—Leeds | 
School for the Blind is holding a Reunion and | 
Tea at Blenheim Walk School on Saturday, | 
June 18th, at 2 pm. This will also celebrate 
the jubilee year of the opening of the school. | 
There will be no charge for admission, and all J. 
old scholars who intend to be present should — 


send their names and addresses as soon as 


possible to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Bob Leikin, | 


12, Mexborough Street, Leeds, 7. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


First Braille Reading Contest in U.S.A.—A 
contest in reading Braille, the first ever to be 
conducted in the United States of America, 
was held on 29th January at 130, East 22nd 
Street under the sponsorship of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. A panel of dis- 
tinguished judges, among whom were Clifton 
Fadiman, Helen Hayes and Emily Kimborough, 
awarded the prizes which were presented by 
Dr. Robert B. Irwin, sightless executive director 
of the Foundation. There were over 80 con- 
testants graded according to age and experience. 
A message from Helen Keller, blind leader 
and author, was read in which Miss Keller 
declared: ‘‘ Braille is the lamp which must 
light your way through education. Only by 
books you read yourselves can you have the 
joys of imagination and acquire knowledge of 
real use in daily living.’’ 

The blind competitors were divided into four 
classes and came from 14 cities including 
Toledo, St. Louis, Boston and Detroit. 

Junior Readers 

(1) Readers up to ten years of age. 


(2) Readers between eleven and seventeen 
years of age. 


Adult Readers 


(3) Those who learned Braille before Seve 
teen years of age. 


(4) Those who have learned Braille as 
adults. 

Each contestant read an unrehearsed prose 
passage and after a few minutes preparation, 
a verse of poetry. 

The contest was arranged by Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, the Foundation’s director of educa- 
tional research, to stimulate Braille readers 
toward greater accomplishments, to bring to 
the attention of the public the importance of 
Braille to the blind and to demonstrate that a 
blind person can give as well as receive pleasure 
by reading. ) 

Other judges taking part in the awards were 
Professor Helen C. Hicks, of Hunter College, 
Miss Jane Rose, New York Association for the 
Blind and Miss Josephine Taylor, New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


| ‘*‘ The Rubber Stamp ”’ 
To the Editor. 

S1r,—After reading the article entitled ‘‘ The 
Rubber Stamp,” by Ronald Best, in this month’s 
“Progress” (printed in the November 15th, 
1948, issue of THE NEw Beacon), I felt that it 
was impossible to allow such an article to go 
unchallenged. So here is my answer to some of 
the things Mr. Best has written. 

First he imagines that we, the blind, are 
marked with a rubber stamp. I agree many 
blind people have strange habits, but one must 
_ admit that seeing people are just as “ strangely 
_habited.” I have also no doubt that many blind 
people are ungrateful, but that goes for many 
seeing folk as well. 

Let me try to sort out why these ideas are 
_ harboured. As I never remember having perfect 
_ sight, I know only of the education that happens 
_ to be dealt to blind people. But at the tail end 
__of my schooling we were taught to become self- 
| reliant and quite usefully domesticated, and 
above all we were made to feel that we were as 
capable as any seeing person—which implied 
_ that we should never neglect our appearance and 
_ person and should make as much of ourselves as 


possible. This sounded fine to all our ears, but 
on leaving school, things took on a very different 
shape. Of course I am speaking of close on 
twenty-five years ago, and realise that things 
have moved a long way since then. Blind 
Colleges are now much easier to enter, and 
legislation for the blind has tended to make life 
easier. 

The person handicapped by blindness or 
partial blindness has often been segregated, in 
the first place, by bad education, and then pre- 
vented from mixing with able-bodied people 
following school-leaving age by being sent into 
factories especially for the blind, with periods of 
unnecessarily prolonged training for trades 
practically extinct and whose products were sold 
at such high prices that the public refused to 
shop at stores whose wares were supposed to be 
made by the blind. Who could blame them ? 
Too many other blind people were termed un- 
trainable and given just enough assistance to 
keep body and soul together. Can we wonder 
why the blind were so ungrateful ? . 

I must add that further education was prac- 
tically unheard of in those days, unless one 
happened to be comfortably situated or had the 
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opportunity of possessing an influential friend. 
As regards the blind being afraid to enter into 
the seeing world, I would again mention my own 
experiences. On leaving school, I did not work 
for about a year, being informed that I was un- 
trainable. That was beyond my understanding, 
and I was filled with horror to think that because 


I was practically blind I should never be allowed - 


to enjoy the joys of life like my sisters or other 
women. To pass the time, I helped in my home 
and I joined an evening institution, hoping to 
make a few friends that were fully sighted. I 
am sorry to say that that dream was soon 
shattered. Seeing girls did not want people like 
me trailing after them. I was treated as if I 
came out of a different world. Whenever I 
approached a group of people, the conversation 
ceased. If I passed an opinion, I was ignored. 
I ask, how long can any human being stand that 
treatment ? And I should like to add that many 
people to whom I have spoken about this very 
subject met with exactly the same treatment as 
I did. 

The leaders of clubs and institutions do try, I 
have no doubt, to understand us; but though 
we try to make ourselves generally useful; seeing 
people just patronise us and are afraid of having 
us around in case their own evening’s pleasure 
should be spoilt. Of course there are always 
exceptions, and occasionally one meets seeing 
people who do realise that blindness is only a 
handicap and that blind people can do, and do 
do, most things that seeing people do. But until 
blind children from their early infancy learn to 
know seeing children by sharing their recreation, 
this misunderstanding will not, I am afraid, be 
changed. 

During the war years, many strange ideas 
about the blind were broken down owing to 
many of us going into open industry, becoming 
typists or telephonists. But with all this 
advancement there is always a constrained 
feeling where we are concerned; things go on 
either in office or factory that are kept from our 
hearing. That is the reason why the blind have 
to fall back on socials, dances and even hikes 
that are “ arranged ”’ for them. 

If anyone can give us the answer to this 
problem, no one would welcome it more than I, 
as I feel that many blind people would much 
rather have a circle of seeing friends who would 
know that we want their friendship and wish to 
be treated in the same way as seeing friends. 
We want to pull our weight as friends should. 

After struggling to become a telephonist, 
which even nine years ago was a nightmare 
experience, I eventually succeeded, due mainly 
_ to war conditions. I work among seeing people. 
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Some accept you, and some still imagine that 
you are differen*. Until all men and women 
accept us blind as normal people, that un- 
fortunate gulf will remain. 


Yours sincerely, 
LEA RADSTONE. 


To the Editor. 

S1r,—I read “‘ The Rubber Stamp” with great 
interest, and think that the writer, although 
pointing out some very grim facts, did never- 
theless give some sound advice. 

Certain unfortunate habits from which some 
of us blind people suffer begin, in the majority 
of cases, I think, in the schools themselves. One 
way of overcoming these peculiarities would be 
to encourage more sighted people to mix more 
with their non-sighted equals in such activities 
as, Say, Swimming, chess, dancing, debates, etc. 
An experiment at present being carried out in 
the Russian zone of Germany is to have 60 per 
cent. blind and 40 per cent. fully sighted children 
living in the same school. The article from 
which I obtained this information did not state 
whether the blind and sighted children actually 
had lessons together, but they did live together 
from the age of five years. Ifsuch an experiment 
can be successful in Germany, the same might 
well be considered in respect of blind and sighted 
in this country. 

I should like to say something about courtesy 
between the blind and sighted. I have known 
some blind people who have accepted help from 
sighted people without even saying “ Thank 
you,’ and I have also met those who, when a 
sighted person has offered to take them across 
the road, for example, have rudely refused such 
help by saying ‘“‘ Leave me alone,’ or words to 
that effect. I do not suggest that because a 
person is blind he or she should be extremely 
humble when some small insignificant kindness 
is offered by a sighted member of the com- 
munity, but I do think we who are without 
sight should show our appreciation in a suitable 
manner. | 

Yours faithfully, 
E. NORMAN GREEN. 


‘* Having a Go ”’ 
To the Editor. 

SIR,—Writing his weekly article on Radio in — 
the Daily Herald recently, Mr. Emery Pearce, 
in commenting on the ‘‘ Have a Go ”’ programme, 
raised an interesting point. He questioned Mr. 
Wilfrid Pickles’ custom, when questioning a | 
blind person, of dwelling rather on the affliction, © 
and said that he could not believe that we 
(the blind) could lead the happy-go-lucky lives — 
these quizzes invariably made out to be the 
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case. Mr. Pickles’ reply was in effect this: 
he asked the forthright questions to blind people 
about their affliction because, by the smiles 
which lit up their faces when invited to un- 
burden their trouble, he felt it did them good. 
There you have two entirely differing lines 
of argument from two undoubtedly ‘sincere 
men ; but in the interests of us all, I respect- 
fully suggest that both these gentlemen were 
barking up the wrong tree. Mr. Pearce’s 
remarks gave me the impression that he had 
not an accurate conception of the character 
or capabilities of the blind, but in a very nice 
letter I have received from him he shows 
willingness to learn. I would not for one 
moment wish to deter Mr. Pickles from per- 
mitting blind people to ‘‘ Have a Go,” and I 
am quite ready to admit that there are many 
views on the subject of his approach. But 
when we realise that there is no compulsion 
to enter the quiz, it is natural for us to assume 
that only those who favour the sympathetic 
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approach volunteer. Wilfrid’s ‘‘ It is only fair 
to tell you listening at home that this -person 
is blind’ just seems to be offering an excuse, 


“should the person fail to answer the quiz, and 


such an introduction, however well intentioned, 
as I am sure it is, gives us that real inferiority 
complex. We, who are justifiably proud in 
conducting our lives as normally as possible, 
would welcome a different approach, and to 
our very good friend Mr. Pickles I would say 
this: “ Please keep on letting us have a go, 
but treat us like the rest; ask us about our 
jobs and our hobbies by all means, our aims 
and ambitions, too, and then afterwards, if 
you like, say your little bit about that person 
happens to be blind. In this way you could 
do great things for us. We do want to be under- 
stood, and we want the world to learn and know 
that we can do a job of work, and also enjoy 
ourselves as well.” 
Yours sincerely, 
H. R. DRIVER. 


SPRING 


By JOYCE HARDWICK 


( ur anything new be said about Spring ? 
’ To be honest, I do not think it can. All 
I propose doing is to present a point 
of view which is not so often written 
about, because it is not the most obvious thing 
thought of and discussed. Spring has a mood, 
a spell which underlies and controls everything 
seen and heard. This mood is its personality, 
the spell is its influence upon all life. No 
wonder the poet personified Spring as “ The 
year’s pleasant king.” 

As a blind person.I feel the spell of Spring 
in a special way. For while others are looking 
for the first green shoot, I await the first warm 
breath, the first, far-off smile of the sun. 
February brings this first shy smile, as gentle 
as the blushing smile of the maiden of 
old-time fiction. In the morning he greets 
me, then goes away, not yet trusting himself 
with the full display of his charms. But oh 
the joy of that little waking smile! What 
promise of strength and renewed youth! My 
own being goes more than half-way to meet 
him; for I am longing to shake off the stupor 
of Winter. But... this is not the time to catch 
him. Winter returns with redoubled fury, 
and the spell of Spring has broken ere it has 
begun. 

March ushers in a ding-dong battle. There 
are soft breathings in the earth, and the first 


shoots are multiplied. There are stirrings in 
the trees and in the air. The bird solo gives 
place to the chorus, and I am reminded of 
nests and eggs. Busy, free little creatures: 
are they ever troubled with a housing shortage ? 
Enemies they may have; but what do they 
know of total war? Are they happy? 
Probably this question cannot be answered 
adequately: for who can enter into the soul 
of a bird? Maybe, when they are singing 
their best, they are feeling utterly miserable 
with the pain of unsatisfied longings. Shelley's 
words: ‘‘ Our sweetest songs are those which 
tell of saddest thought’ may apply equally 
to our feathered neighbours. I cannot prove 
these things; so prefer to console myself with 
the thought that these creatures are happy, 
entering into the spell of Spring with the 
delight I feel. . 

Easter comes at just the right time: nature 
being in sympathy with the message of resur- 
rection. I call to mind one particular Easter, 
several years before the last war. I. was at 
Swanage; and the morning was sunny and 
warm—one of those rare and beautiful fore- 
tastes of Summer we can all recall. The 
bells were ringing chimes and hymn _ tunes 
alternately. I could hear them from our house ; 
they seemed to mingle with the sun’s warmth 
and the new life that was silently springing up 
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around me. I do not think there were many 
birds around where I lived; so these man- 
made voices of the bells were to me the music 
of nature, offering up praise and thanksgiving. 
A feeling of exaltation took hold of me. I 
was a young woman who felt my ideals were 
coming true. 

Swanage was a quiet place, even at Easter 
time. Such visitors as then arrived were 
people who preferred a gentle excitement, of 
the kind that seemed to me in keeping with 
the new life of Spring—gentle stirrings, as 
of leaves and flowers, not the raucous notes 
of busy transport or shouting of boisterous 
merry-makers. I walked towards the church. 
The bells grew louder. My inward happiness 
grew also ; for the world was just how I wished 
it ‘to | be. 

Such was the spell of Spring at its strongest 
within my own experience. How soon it 
weakened I cannot remember. Neither do 
I care to think upon it. Its brevity is a 
reminder of the imperfections of our highest 
pleasures. But my young life sang with 
those bells that day, and their echo, which 
still lives with me, must surely serve some 
other purpose than merely to sweeten memory. 

Human life cannot sustain a strong emotion : 
neither can Spring. If we but rarely get a 
grand Easter day, we can at least count on the 
fun and frolic of April. No longer have we a 
ding-dong battle, but a game. April is young, 
smiling and weeping in the manner of delightful 
children—and the smile always wins. April 
can tease if one does not agree with her moods, 
but she never gets cross; only chuckles when 
she teases. And her weeping ?—Well, that 
is her strong entreaty to mother earth to bring 
forth her flowers and foliage, and deck herself 
for the pleasure of all beholders. April’s 
partner, the sun, does his best in the same way. 
He laughs with her, popping in and out at 
the game of hide- and-seek. Not now is he 
afraid to show his strength; but he, too, loves 
a joke. And the bird choir gathers strength, 
and the nests are built, and, just before the fun 
is over, the Cuckoo joins it with his strange 
haunting, human cry. He comes in April, 
and that is why we have grown to love this 
fraudulent bird. 

The old custom of going round with the 
May garland is still kept up in some villages, 
although in some of the places I know it has 
lost much of its ancient glory. The children 
are actually rather mercenary creatures, pence 
having a stronger appeal to them than a 
pictorial custom. But in the act of going 
from house to house with their garland, and 
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singing songs of Spring, they are acting a part 
of greater significance than they are able to 
realise. They salute Spring, the time of 
youth, with their young voices. They remind 
us of what life might be, were it always fresh 
and innocent. 

Spring is approaching its fullness. I have 
smelled the tender early violet; touched the 
graceful daffodil, and enjoyed the stronger 
scent of massed wallflowers. All! of these 
contribute to the gentle mood; a peace without 
inertia ; a sweetness that does not cloy. No 
passion here, but just rest : 
and the emotions. 

One glory remains—the full bird choir of 
an early May morning. I suffer one drawback 
to full enjoyment of this song—an intense 
sleepiness, which will persist in attacking me, 
even in the midst of the music. Not every 
year do I enjoy this matchless choir, but only 
on those few occasions when I have been 
awakened against my will. But even in this 
drowsy state I am forced to listen, and to realise 
I have never heard anything like ‘it. The 
night’s rest gives the birds a new strength, 
which diminishes as the day proceeds; in the 
small hours they do not seem to me like the songs 
of mere birds, their notes are so rich and full. 
Rather are they like the voices of some rarer, 
purer sphere than our earth. Voices come 
on purpose to herald a true Spring which shall 
live for ever in our hearts. 

Why do I prefer to liein bed asleep ? Perhaps 
it is because the body cannot soar to such 
ethereal realms, and'so holds me back to earth 
and reminds me I am mortal. The spell 
of Spring is never stronger than a poet’s dream. 


THE BLIND BOY 


Reprinted from “Time and Tide” by kind 
permission of the Editor and the Author. 


Alone, in the unseeing crowd, he walks with eyes 
half-closed against some inner radiance, a candlebeam 
less insupportable than the darkness of a day. 


With lifted face he wanders through the city of his | 


dream. 
His smile seems to enjoy 
in Open secrecy a flower invisible to all 
who are shut out from gardens only by a wall. 


A voice hints at the kindness that a touch confirms. 

For him all distance is a sum of measured steps 

that must be counted faultlessly, or else a strange 

town is entered, where a compass in the brain 
swings in no charted field. 

Here nothing counts for him, to whom a faith 

in his condition is the surest light, 


and trust in the complete 
creation of his heart the only hope of sight. 
JAMES KIRKUP. 
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THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


URING the past four years leading workers for the blind in a number of countries 
have expressed the need for a European conference at which they could exchange 
ideas and review the whole field of Blind Welfare work. Many readers will 
remember that the last major gathering of this kind took place in New York in 
1931. In the following years, however, the advent of Nazism in Germany, the 
gradual absorption of one country after another into the orbit of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, and, above all, the war itself, made international contact among 
workers for the blind increasingly difficult, and, in the end, almost impossible. 
But the strong desire for international co-operation began to show itself again immediately after the 
war, and in the course of the visits which he paid to Europe in 1947 and 1948, Dr. Robert Irwin, 
Executive Director of the American Foundation for the Blind, and of its affiliated body the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind (formerly the American Braille Press), devoted much time 
to the preparation of plans for a European Conference. Throughout these discussions he worked 
in the closest association with the National Institute for the Blind, whose Executive Council has at 
all times been as ready as the governing body of his own organisation to help in the reconstruction 
of the Blind Welfare services of devastated Europe. | 

Dr. Irwin’s first suggestion was for a limited conference of the “‘ general committee ”’ type, which 
would have brought together the leading workers for the blind from the major European countries. 


‘Correspondence with their opposite numbers in the smaller countries, however, soon made it clear 


_that the need was for something much more comprehensive, something which would provide 


q 


active encouragement to those working in all parts of Europe where Blind Welfare had for many 
years been less developed than in Great Britain and the U.S.A. In 1948, therefore, the American 
Foundation and the National Institute decided to co-operate in convening the Conference for which 
the arrangements are reported on another page of this issue. ; 
The Conference has set itself three definite objectives, and it is our earnest hope that this 
procedure will enable it to avoid the pitfall of excessive speechmaking followed by little or no 
concrete action which has been such a regrettable feature of so many recent international gatherings. 
The first objective is to obtain a clear view of the present state of Blind Welfare, and in order 
to ascertain the facts a questionnaire asking for precise details has been sent to all the participating 
countries. Replies to this enquiry are now reaching the N.I.B. in a steady stream, and officials of 
the Institute are engaged in condensing the replies into factual reports which they will circulate to 
all delegates well in advance of the Conference, so that everyone may come to Oxford with a clear 
view not only of the present state of Blind Welfare in Europe, but of exactly where the work 
stands in any particular country in relation to the general European level. Against this background 
the delegates will spend their time in Oxford in pursuing the other objectives of the Conference. 
First, they will formulate a minimum standard of Blind Welfare in all its major aspects, with the 
exception of the education of blind children, the prevention of blindness, and the particular 
problems of the war-blinded, for which the most ingenious telescoping of the ten-day programme 
unfortunately would leave no adequate space. They will then turn their attention to consideration 
of the best means of securing the adoption of that standard in all their countries as the basis on 


_ which future work for the blind may firmly rest. 


Management of the Conference is in the hands of a small Organising Committee which represents 


both the governing bodies and the staff of the American Foundation and of the N.I.B., and the 


Institute’s Secretary-General is acting as Secretary to the Conference. Delegations from each 
country have necessarily to be limited to the smallest possible number of the most active full-time 


workers for the blind. Many of these are themselves blind people owing to the predominant 


influence in Blind Welfare on the Continent of organisations of the blind. The languages of the 


_ Conference will be English and French. Its duration will allow for ten or a dozen full sessions and we 


_ hope that at its conclusion it will have adopted a series of precise Resolutions, which will constitute 


or create the minimum standard to which we have referred. 
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The organising Committee has appreciated the great value of informal contacts and residential 
conditions. It has been fortunate indeed in securing Merton College, Oxford, as the venue of the 
Conference, for it is one of the oldest and most beautiful of the Oxford colleges, and its situation ~ 
in one of the quieter parts of the city makes it an ideal meeting place. The College Hall will be 
used throughout, not only for the full sessions but for all meals, and there is ample common-room 
accommodation and a delightful garden in which much of the informal discussion will doubtiess 
take place. Leisure activities outside the College have not been forgotten, and the Organising — 
Committee hopes to arrange a visit to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and, with the help of the British Council, visits to a number of Oxford colleges. A particularly 
appropriate welcome to the delegates has been suggested by the Chairman of the Oxford Society for 
the Blind, which, in association with the National Federation of the Blind, is arranging a garden 
party for them. 

A gathering of this kind deserves the widest publicity, and it is with this aim that the 
Organising Committee has provided for an inaugural meeting at which Lord Ismay, Chairman of the 
N.IL.B., will preside, and at which it is hoped that many representatives of the Press, of broadcasting 
organisations and of other bodies which can spread the news of the Conference will be present. 
Delegates will, of course, have a particular need for continued and effective publicity when, on their 
return home, they try to persuade all responsible authorities in their countries to begin to operate the 
minimum programme which the Conference has laid down. In doing so they will require not only 
increasing support from their governments, but also the help and encouragement of the leading 
international organisations which are concerned with the expansion of social work throughout the 
world. We are therefore particularly happy to learn that the International Labour Organisation— 
which is responsible not only for the improvement of training and employment standards but also 
for the development of measures for the rehabilitation of the disabled—is likely to send an observer 
to the Conference, and we are anxious that the United Nations Organisation itself may be equally 
willing to recommend to its member governments the adoption of the Oxford programme. If it does 
so, we shall witness a most useful extension into the international field of the principle of close 
partnership between official and voluntary organisations which we believe to be essential to the 
continued growth of any comprehensive system of social welfare. The decision to call this 
Conference at Oxford clearly shows that voluntary initiative is prepared to push out beyond national 
frontiers and to explore the whole field of Blind Welfare without the restrictions to which existing 
legislation might so easily have confined the delegates if they had been government representatives. 
National governments, however, working both individually and in concert, must support these 
efforts if the Oxford Conference is to be what its sponsors undoubtedly intend, namely, the starting 
point for a general raising of the amount and quality of work for the blind throughout Europe. 
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THE EDITOR. 


LorD RUSHCLIFFE has consented to act as 
Chairman of the Advisory Council on the 
Welfare of Handicapped Persons appointed 
under the National Assistance Act. — 

* * * 

Greenwich Labour Party have nominated 
Mr. ARTHUR C. CHRIsP, of 117, Tunnel Avenue, 
Greenwich, as one of its three candidates for 
the L.C.C. and Borough elections. Mr. Chrisp, 
who is blind, is a well-known lecturer for the 
Labour and Co-operative movements and for 
the National Council of Labour Colleges. 

* * # 

Miss MArRy ESTHER SAWYER, librarian of 

the Perkins Institution, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
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since IgII, retired from active service last — 
December. She worked during the interesting © 
pioneering period in the development of library | 
work for the blind in the U.S.A. and under her | 
supervision the Perkins Library has had an 
enviable reputation for excellent service. Quite 
recently, the National Institute for the Blind, | 
London, was indebted to her for supplying copies” 
of old Annual Reports of the Institute which | 
were missing from the Institute’s files. 


Her successor is Mr. NELSON Cook, who has 
done notable work in reorganising the Perkins 
Museum and in putting on special “ exhibits 
of the month.”’ . 
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ABOUT BRAILLE— AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) 


XVIII.—A Truly Unique Book 

Since that first prodigal purchase of Braille 
books in the early months of blindness I have 
added, on the average, only five or six titles a 
year and, with one exception, these have all 
comprised not more than about four volumes. 

Of these later additions I shall now make 
mention of a mere handful only, and this because 
I regard the ones now to be briefly discussed as 
specially remarkable in some way. 

Polar exploration had always held a strong 
appeal for me, from the days, long ago, when I 
had first read Cherry Garrard’s ‘‘ Worst Journey 
in the World’ and Nansen’s “ First Crossing of 
Greenland ” and his even more striking “‘ Voyage 
of the Fram.’ But, except superficially, I 
cannot pretend that the explorations and ad- 
ventures of Admiral Byrd greatly appealed to 
me. I felt that I could hardly regard him as 
worthy to be cited in the same breath as such 


immortal names as Amundsen, Shackleton, 


Scott, Nansen, and others of that gallant com- 
pany. What put him out of court in my mind 
and distressed my imagination was the fact that 
he used tractors, lorries, aeroplanes and radio in 
his explorations of Antarctica. To my stupid 
fancy it didn’t, somehow, seem quite like 

‘playing the game.”’ It seemed almost like 
invading that great southern continent of 
desolation and solitude on velvet and cushions 
compared with the struggles and toils and 
sufferings of the polar explorers of the old school. 

And then, one day, my eye—or rather my 
finger—was arrested by an annotation to a 


certain book in a supplement to the N.I.B.. 


catalogue. And this is what I read : 

“The account of a marvellous experience 
that only one man can write about, because 
it has happened to just one man—to be com- 
‘pletely alone for five months in the South 
Polar night.” 

This remarkable book was ‘Alone,’ by 
Admiral Byrd, in three Braille volumes (the 
book is published by Putnam). 

The narrative describes with stark simplicity 


his solitary sojourn throughout the Antarctic 


midwinter (April to August, 1934) some hun- 
dreds of miles within the unpopulated, almost 
utterly lifeless and least hospitable continent on 
earth. The story may indeed claim that most 
select of terms: ‘“ unique.”’ 


That lonely but tremendous winter spent by 
Byrd in majestic but almost fatal solitude in his 
wooden hut, half-buried in the frozen snow, 
blasted by the most violent blizzards and in a 
temperature that sometimes ran down to as much 
as go degrees below zero and shattered most of 
his thermometers and froze everything so stiff 
that it might take half a day to begin to un- 
freeze them by his stove. That tremendous 
winter in the long darkness of the Polar night 
was often so sublimely glorified by the splendour 
of the Southern Lights as to compel him to stay 
above ground watching them when the thermo- 
meter stood at 60 degrees below zero. There, 
indeed (he tells us), can be seen the full majesty 
of Nature and of God. And he adds a reflection 
that, if one is to see the most glorious pheno- 
menon in the world one must travel to the most 
distant and the least hospitable land on the 
whole face of the earth! 

Among his many startling experiences, he was 
once “locked out ” of his hut through the trap- 
door freezing solid to its casing, and with the 
temperature at nearly minus 60. On another 
occasion he went for a walk in the Antarctic 
winter gloom, putting down sticks at short 
intervals to mark his way back to the sunken 
hut ; but so deep was he in reflection that he 
suddenly awoke to the fact that he had long 
since planted his last cane, which was no longer 
within the view of his lamp, and he was lost, 
all alone, on that almighty desert of ice and 
snow and hidden, cruel crevasse! 

We read, too, how, owing to the imperfect 
ventilation of his stove, he was faced with the 
alternatives of being poisoned by the fumes if 
he burned it all the time or of going without it 
for half of every day; how his hand froze even 
as he wrote; and how the relentless finger of the 
frost crept up the inner surface of the walls. 
And finally we read of how the rest of the party, 
stationed on Little America, off the Antarctic 
mainland, decided to send a party—contrary to 
his strict orders—to succour him in the very 
heart of the Polar winter; of the condition in 
which they found him after a most hazardous 
journey during which even their oil froze ; and 
of how, eventually, after he had returned to the 
United States, he was obsessed by the one great 
desire to return once more to-:that majestic, 
savage land of his five months of solitary 
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endurance. That tremendous frozen waste had 
done its very worst—and, all alone, Byrd had 
conquered it. 

During the months of his sojourn there, the 
London Times had received special despatches 
(“world copyright’), and I had read them. 
And though at the time I had been interested 
and impressed, this was only moderately so. I 


even recall the wild wailing sound of a blizzard © 


which was broadcast from Antarctica. But the 
impression had not struck very deeply ; nor had 
it rooted itself, to stay—as it has now. 

Yes, indeed, this book must surely rank 
among the most astonishing and breath-taking 
true narratives that have ever seen the printing 
press. I could no longer have any hesitation 
whatever as to in what select company my 
thought must now place Byrd. 


XIX—A Great Writer’s Private Journal 

The only work of considerable compass which 
I have acquired during the last three or four 
years is the “ Journal”’ of Sir Walter Scott, in 
Ir volumes (published by David Douglas, of 
Edinburgh). The narrative is both varied in 
character and interesting in detail, and the 
allusions are supported by abundant notes. As 
might be expected, it sheds a spot-light upon his 
temperament, his whims and his general 
character, to a far greater extent than anything 
else—even his letters—could have done for us. 

But the Journal, I think, suffers from one 
unfortunate defect: it was started, and pre- 
sumably maintained, partly with the object (as 
he frankly admits in his opening entry) of 
gratifying the curiosity of his friends and 
relatives and of posterity in general. On his 
opening day (20th November, 1825) he writes : 

“T have all my life regretted that I did not 

keep a regular Journal. I have myself lost 

recollection of much that was interesting, and 

I have deprived my family and the public of 

some curious information, by not carrying 

this resolution into effect. . . .” 
And internal evidence throughout the Journal 
tends to suggest that he always had this 
“ public” fairly prominently in his mind} as he 
wrote. 

Yet I do not want to exaggerate this point. 
I think that it may have tended somewhat to 
temper the spontaneity of his utterance, and 
this may be a pity. On the other hand, there is 
much in the diary to suggest that, as it pro- 
ceeded, it became more natural, more spon- 
taneous: there are numerous entries which do 
not betray the slightest conscious thought of its 
ultimate “ public ”’ perusal. 

In his day-to-day account of his last voyage 
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to the Mediterranean during the late autumn of 
1831, in which his vessel was seriously becalmed, 
he makes some illuminating remarks upon the 
possible development of steamships. The idea 
of income tax seems to have occurred to him 
nearly half a century before that unpopular levy 
had become the pet of politicians. Expression 
of his stronger views on many subjects mingle 
with innumerable comments upon the writing 
and proof-reading at which (to cite his favourite 
expression) he constantly ‘“ wrought.” His 
visitors, his children and their doings, his law 
work, his rides, the weather, his meandering 
reflections—all come up for review or discussion 
with unfailing regularity. You can open a 
volume anywhere and plunge instantly into 
some interesting or even enthralling entry. 
Your main trouble will be to close it up again 
and (in the famous words of Sir Francis Bacon 
in connection with the sundial in the Temple 
Gardens) “ begone about your business.” ? 
We are indeed fortunate to have in Braille 
type the private journal (for his last six-and- 
a-half years) of the most versatile of all our great 
literary figures—at once historian, novelist, 
poet, letter-writer, biographer, diarist, antiquary 
—and, indeed, ‘“‘ very gallant gentleman,” as all 
who are acquainted with the main outline of his 
life will certainly agree. Bowed down as he 
found himself—and through no fault of his own 
—by a most terribly burdensome debt, he - 
battled for years (even to his death) to retrieve 
his fortunes and to acquit himself of his grievous 
liabilities. I suppose he really ought to have 
sold Abbotsford and his wonderful collection of 
armour and antiques. But who would blame 
him for clinging to his treasure ? 
(To be concluded) 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of:— — 


The Ven. E. N. Sharpe, aged 81. As Rector 
of the Church of Holy Trinity, St. Marylebone, 
he became known to blind members of the 
National Institute and to many St. Dunstaners, 
and officiated at scores of marriages and 
christenings. He became Hon. Chaplain to 
St. Dunstan’s and when, in 1930, he was 
appointed Archdeacon of London, his interest 
in St. Dunstan’s continued and he was appointed 
a member of its Executive Council, regularly 
attending meetings. Lady (Arthur) Pearson, 
Sir Neville and Lady Pearson, and Mr. Askew, 
Secretary of St. Dunstan’s, were present at the 
Memorial Service held at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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‘sophic root of democracy.” 


Madame Judith Espinosa, one of the original 
Committee of the All-England Sunshine Dancing 
Competition, and who for 30 years helped the 
work of the Sunshine Homes. Madame Espinosa 
was a principal ballet dancer of Edwardian 


_ days and Principal of the Judith Espinosa 


Academy. Her death will be a great loss to the 
world of the Ballet. She was much loved and 
the mourners at her funeral included the first 
lady of the dancing world, Madame Adeline 
Genée, to the youngest student of ballet. 
With the exacting standards of a true artist 
Madame Judith always had the greatest 
sympathy for young dancers and when adjudi- 
cating at competitions with younger and less 
experienced judges always urged them to look 
for the good in the performance rather than 
bad ; this also characterized her attitude to life. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Voluntary Action 

In one of his novels Charles Morgan speaks of 
the “humane individualism that is the philo- 
“ Voluntary 
Action’ (Allen and Unwin, I6s.), the third 
of Lord Beveridge’s famous Reports, amply 
demonstrates the truth of this analysis. 

The author traces two main growths in vol- 
untary action, both springing from this one root 
impulse. The Mutual Aid motive led in the 19th 
century to the formation of Friendly Societies, 
great and small, building societies, hospital 
savings and many other associations, and to the 
development of such powerful organisations as 
the Trade Unions and the Co-operative Society. 
The equally compelling philanthropic motive led 
pioneers like William Booth, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dr. Armitage, Dr. Barnardo, to found charitable 
organisations to serve different sections of the 
community. The first two parts of the book 
show the development of these twin branches of 
voluntary action, which Lord Beveridge describes 
as “private enterprise in the service of man- 
kind.” Though the second half of the 1gth 
century was the golden age of organised bene- 
volence, earlier centuries had contributed their 
quota of charitably disposed persons, and a 
fascinating account is given of Charitable Trusts 
Ancient and Modern. Illuminating examples in 
one of the book’s valuable Appendices reveal 
how many ancient endowments have lost their 
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original usefulness and need to be diverted to 
more modern purposes. 

Although the social services provided by the 
State have expanded so rapidly in the last few 
years, there is still much to be done for many 
classes of the community. In “ The Needs that 
Remain in a Social Service State,’ Lord 
Beveridge lists the needs of the aged for homes 
and clubs ; the needs of children, so startlingly 
revealed by the Curtis Report ; the needs of the 
physically handicapped and the needs arising 
out of the growing leisure of wage-earners and 
the complexities of modern life. Though 
admitting that the blind are relatively well cared 
for compared with other classes of handicapped 
people and that the machinery of blind welfare 
is well organised, he points out that a great deal 
still remains to be done for them. Far too many 
are still classed as ‘unemployable,’ and 
vigorous action is needed in the field of em- 
ployment. The home teaching service, too, calls 
for expansion. These needs are fully recognised 
by the blind welfare service—and we might add 
to them the crying need for more and better 
Homes. There are still far too many elderly 
blind people in public institutions or living alone 
in ill-kept rooms. 

The function of voluntary action has always 
been to pioneer. While avoidable human un- 
happiness exists, there will always be room for 
the personal care and effort implicit in the work 
of voluntary organisations. ‘‘ The capacity of 
voluntary action inspired by philanthropy to do 
new things is beyond question,” says the author 
in the fourth part of his book, “ Conclusions and 
Recommendations,” and he cites as examples 
the development of such bodies as the W.V.S., 
the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, the Women’s 
Institutes, the Training Colleges for the Disabled 
and other organisations. Money and personal 
service will still be needed for voluntary action, 
and imagination will have to be used in winning 
both, since wealth and leisure have both been so 
drastically redistributed. The provision of 
social service by the State must go hand in hand 
with the experimental and supplementary work 
of voluntary agencies, which should receive 
every encouragement, financial and otherwise, 
from the State. Lord Beveridge puts forward a 
suggestion that the Lord President of the 
Council, who acts as Minister-Guardian of 
voluntary action in the academic and scientific 
fields should act in the same capacity for the 


-voluntary agencies surveyed in the book. 


Another recommendation is that an inquiry 
should be set on foot with regard to all classes 
of the physically handicapped to discover how 
measures already undertaken are working and 
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how they could be improved. The law relating 
to charitable trusts, which is substantially the 
same as it was hundreds of years ago, should be 
re-examined and altered to enable the best use 
to be made of the considerable wealth tied up 
in these trusts. An alteration of the law with 
regard to the Friendly Societies also would 
enable them to make fresh advances. 

‘Surely the State does all that now” is a 
familiar rejoinder to appeals for support for 
voluntary societies. This book shows very 
clearly the inevitable limitations of State 
action; it vindicates the existence of the 
voluntary agencies and challenges them to new 
effort in the service of mankind. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Primate’s Tribute to Blind Vicar.—Tribute to 
the work of Canon G. F. Whittleton, blind 
vicar of St. Jude’s, Thornton Heath, during 
the 25 years since the parish was constituted, 
was paid by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Geoffrey Fisher), preaching recently at 
a silver jubilee thanksgiving service. 

“T am glad that my first visit to St. Jude’s 
should fall on such a notable day for the parish,”’ 
said Dr. Fisher. ‘‘ You are remembering that 
this parish is now 25 years old, and that the 
history of that 25 years, and more, has been 
built round the person of Canon Whittleton. 
Not only has he been vicar for all those years, 
but he was priest and curate-in-charge for nine 
years before the parish was formed. He has 
seen the parish grow and this church built. 
If, physically, ‘seen’ is not the right word, 
spiritually it is. You all feel, I am sure, a great 
sense of gratitude and devotion to him for 
that long service.”’ 

Blind Organist’s Ipswich Appointment.—Mr. 
Thomas Reed, F.R.C.O., organist at St. Mary’s 
Parish Church, Walton, who has been blind 
almost from birth, has accepted the post of 
organist and choirmaster at All Saints’ Church, 
Ipswich. He has been organist at Walton for 
the past four and a half years, and previously 
held similar posts at three other churches. 

A Correction.—We regret that in this column 
last month the name of Mr. Denis Watts 
incorrectly appeared among the diploma suc- 
cesses. To Mr. Watts we extend our sincere 
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apology for the unfortunate mistake. We wish, 
however, to congratulate him on his appoint- 


- ment as organist to Zion Congregational Church, 


Cottingham, Hull. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Organ: S.. Gs 


20108 Harris, W. H.—A Fancy 5% 5 Ot 
Stanford—Sonata Celtica : 


20035 1st Movement, Allegro molto moderato I Oo 
20038 2nd Movement, Tema con Variazioni o 6 
Piano : 


Trinity College of Music Examination—Studies : 
20088 Intermediate Division, Book II, Group 


1-6 (Revised Edition) . ae Jot) 2a 
18671 Kuhlau.—Sonatinas, Op. 59 ... .., ao 
18576 Mendelssohn.—Seven Characteristic 

Pieces, ‘Op; 7". a ee ot) re 
18351 Schumann.—Six Intermezzi,Op.4 .. 2 © 
Tschaikowsky : 
20023 Danse caractéristique, Op. 72, No.4... 0 6. 
20024 Mazurka pour danser, Op. 72, No.6.. © 6 
Piano Duets: 
Moszkowski.—Cinq Valses, Op. 8: 
20031 Primo Parts ee a ia 5i¢G 
20032 Secondo Parts .. = ie nts Iw 
Dance: 
20104 Jonasson, J.—Cuckoo Waltz, Song- 

Waliz .. is a * 2 ee 
20105 Swarsenski, H. (arr. by)—Sabre Dance o 6 
20106 Loesser, F.—On a Slow Boat to China, 

Song Fox-Trot i Ay en oe 
20107 Ruiz, G.—Cuanto le Gusta, Song Fox- 

Trot = hs Oe or oe o 6 
Piano-Accordion : 
20093 Tollefsen, T.—Concert Waltz .. foi eee 
Songs: 
19931 Campion, T.—Shall I Come, Sweet 

Love, to Thee? (arr. by F. Keel), 

D minor: D—D’ A zits Pe YS | 
19929 Ford, T.—Come, Phillis (arr. by F. 

Keel), F sharp minor: E sharp—E’ 

natural he éh af ot ee 
19932 Hilton, J.—As Flora Slept (arr. by F. 

Keel), A minor: B, flat—E’ Br Rei 
19930 Jones, R.—Sweet Kate (arr. by F. 

Keel), E minor : D—D’ : MEE AC 
Four-Part Songs: 
20094 Elgar.—False Love (No. 2 of Six Choral 

Songs from ‘‘ The Bavarian High- 

lands *!), Or'& V:S: .. ae = ee 
20095 Elgar.—Aspiration (No. 4 of Six Choral 

Songs from ‘“ The Bavarian High- 

lands?" ), \Ou, Gisipate i «odo ake 


u 
\e 
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Reprints. 

Piano: Cats 
19512 Bach.—Sheep May Safely Graze BPO On 6 
19912 Brodszky, N.—The Way to the Stars o 6 
13328 Chopin.—Sonata in B minor .. teeta. G 
20084 Strauss.—Tritsch-Tratsch, Polka O16 
19906 Waldteufel.—Espafia, Valse .. TE OY 6 
19867 Waller, T. F.—Alligator Crawl, Rhyth- 

mic Solo ry aS a 7 anes Oe, © 
19907. White, E.—The Runaway Rocking- 

Horse .. an $8 ny Wi HO 26 
19886 Williams, C.—The Dream of Olwen .. o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Games: 

20055-6 The Russians Play Chess: Fifty Master Games 
selected and annotated by Irving Chernev. 
The considerations governing this choice of 
the cream of the Russian crop were variety 
(36 masters are represented), utility (the 
games are modern, played between 1925 and 
1946), brevity (the average moves per game 
is 30), and artistry (the games are brilliant and 
enjoyable). 2 vols. 7s. per vol. F135. 

History : 

20145 The Times Review of 1948, A first-class 
authoritative survey of the most important 
events of 1948, invaluable to all interested in 
contemporary history and as a permanent 
reference book. Includes articles on Europe’s 
Cold War, the Struggle in Palestine, American 
Policy, Defence, Parliament and _ Politics, 
Economic Recovery, the Royal Family, 
Science, The Arts and Entertainment, Sport, 
etc., and an exhaustive Diary of Events and 
Obituary. t1vol. 8s. F8r. 

Languages: 

20146-50 Vocabulary: French Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Course. To accompany the Course 
which has already been published in Braille. 
5 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. F267. 


Forthcoming Panda: 

20139-41 No. 120.  Benchley or Else! by Robert 
Benchley. This is the first book of pure 
humour in this series, and it is hoped readers 
will like it as much as Stephen Leacock— 
“Benchley pursues the higher art of non- 
sense,’ and James Agate—‘‘ He is superb all 


the’ time and everywhere,’ . and ‘ The 
Tatler ’’—‘‘ His divine funniness is a gift to 
our age.’’ g vols. © 1s. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Customers who do not wish at the moment to commit 
themselves to a definite order should state that an order 
is provisional; later, when prices are fixed, the 
Institute will advise these customers immediately prior 
to publication and ask for a confirmation of the order. 
All orders should be clearly marked ‘‘Advance Order.” 

(This list supplements lists given in the January, 1949, 
December, November and September, 1948, issues of 
‘“The New Beacon.’’) 


Title. Vols. 
Autobiography and Biography: ° 

Albert Schweitzer. George Seaver Sa eR Pete Se 

Margaret Macmillan. D’Arcy Cresswell abet iy 
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Vols. 
Great Blind Men and Women. Mary Thomas... 2 
(Interlined, Intermediate character) 
I Chose Freedom. Victor Kravchenko.. 2 9 
Reference Books: 
Directory of Agencies for the Blind ts ft 3 
Religious : 
New Every Morning, Revised Edition .. Ae I 


Second Part of Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Second 
World War ”’ to be issued in Braille. 
By kind permission of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Lord Camrose, the National Institute for the Blind will 


issue in Braille the excerpts from the second part of 


Mr. Churchill’s “‘ Second World War,” entitled ‘‘ Their 
Finest Hour,’’ which are now appearing in The Daily 
Telegraph in serialised form. 

The Braille edition will be issued in about six monthly 
parts, and it is hoped that Part I will be published 
towards the end of this month. 

The subscription for the complete series, which will 
be supplied to subscribers only, is 3s. post free. Orders, 
with cash, should be sent immediately to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4931-4935 Strong Poison, by Dorothy Sayers. 5 vols. 

Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume, net. 

4958 Dr. William Moon and His Werk. An Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Grade 2 Moon. Large 
Pamphlet. Price gd. 

4959 Mr. Caudle Lends an Umbrella, by Douglas 
Jerrold. Standard Moon. Small Pamphlet. 
Price 4d. 


NEW APPARATUS. 


Cat. No. Article. List Price. Special Price.* 
9450 Braille Music Rest ros. 6s. gd. 
*To Blind Individuals in the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. 


Self-Threading (Calyx Eyed) Needles 
Very limited supplies of these needles are now 
available in sizes Nos. 2 to 6 inclusive. Each packet 
contains 25 needles of one size only. Customers are 
asked to restrict their orders to one packet only of 
any one of the above sizes. Price 1s. 4d. net per 
packet. 


‘“‘THE BRISTOLIAN.”’ ‘ 

An event of much importance to all ex-pupils of the 
Royal School for the Blind, Bristol, will be the publica- 
tion on April 8tn, 1949, of the first number of “<The 
Bristolian.’’ All friends and ex-pupils are advised to 
order their copies from Mr. A. C. Miller, Chief of the 
Editorial Board. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


an 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 

Fiction : Vols. 
Awbler, Eric. Mask of Dimitrios Ne: ve 
Barnes, Margaret Campbell. Like Us, They 

Lived sf ge 2; a 2 es 
Broster, D. K. Captain’s Lady 
Certer, Winifred. Princess Fitz. . 
Christie, Agatha. Sparkling Cyanide os 
Clark, Raymund M. Treasure of Ali Muba rak 
Ccle, Sophie. M for Maria : Ae oe 
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Dos Passos, John, Number One 
Fergusoa, Margaret. Minstrel Year 
Ferguson, Margaret. Rootless Tree 
Gregg, Cecil Freeman. Old Manor 
Hale, Christopher. Murder on Display 
Hilton, James. So Well Remembered .. 
Hopkinson, J. Seaman’s Tavern 
London, Jack. The Mexican 
McKenna, Stephen. Mean Sensual Man 
Mannin, Ethel. Lucifer and the Child 
Millar, George. My Past was an Evil River 
Mitchell, Gladys. Rising of the Moon .. 
Orczy, Baroness. Will-o’-the-Wisp .. 
Plummer, T. Arthur. Man with the Crooked Arm 
Prebble, John. Where the Sea Breaks 
Quentin, Patrick. Puzzle for Puppets . 
Rose, F. Horace. Night of the World .. 
Stanley, George. Secret of the Silver Slave 
Thirkell, Angela. Miss Bunting 
Thorne, Anthony. So Long at the Fair. 
Walsh, Maurice. Man in Brown 
Philosophy—Spiritualism : 
Barbanell, Sylvia. Some Discern Spirits 
Religion : 
Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Message of a Flower 
Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Power of Thought 
(R.C.) Houselander, Caryll. Reed of God 
Lewis, C. Weight of Glory An 
Matthews, W. R. Strangers and Pilgrims 
(R.C.) Murray, Rosalind. Life of Faith SS 
(R.C.) Ollivier, Marie-Joseph. Parables of Our 
Lord as 
(R.C.) Raymond, M. Manwho got even with God 
Scott, E. F. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans .. 
(R.C.) Steuart, R. H. J. Temples of Eternity 
Religion—Oxford Group: 
Howard, Peter. That Man Frank Buchman . 
Sociology—Law and Constitution : 
Jennings, W. Ivor. Law and the Constitution 
Natural Science : 
Collis, John Stewart. Down to Earth .. 
Cox, E.H. M. Plant-hunting in China 
Haskins, C. P. Of Ants and Men 
Useful Arts—Agriculture : 
Faulkner, E. H. Ploughman’s Folly 
Literature—Prose : 
Bentley, Phyllis. Some Observations on the Art 
of Narrative a it £4 vie a 
Saurat, Denis. Modern French Literature, 1870- 
1940 : ; : 
Literature—Poetry : 
Noyes, Alfred. Shadows on the Down 
Rilke, Rainer Maria. Selected Poems .. 
Literature—Plays : 
Owens, Armitage. None So Blind 
Priestley, J. B. Three Comedies 
Belles Lettres : 
- Buchan, John. Life’s Adventure 
War, 1939-45 : 
Butler, A.S.G. Recording Ruin 
Echlin, Elizabeth G. Live Unafraid 
Travel : 
Gooden, Rumar. Rungli-Rungliot 
Merrick, Hugh. Savoy Episode ¢ 
Smith, Janet Adam. Mountain Holidays 
Twomey, Arthur C. Needle to the North 
Biography : 
Cardus, Neville. Autobiography 
De Vighne, Harry. Time of My Life 
Dunsany, Lord. Sirens Wake 
Kiernan, R. H. Wavell . 
Kravchenko, Victor. I Chose Freedom | 
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Vols ay 
Moorehead, Alan. Montgomery : 
Thomas, Albert. Wait and See 
Juvenile—Fiction : 
Resbit, E. Story of an Amulet 
Nichols, Beverley. Tree that Sat Down 
Pardoe, M. Bunkle ButtsIn .. 
Ransome, Arthur. Great Northern 
Severn, David. Forest Holiday 
Juvenile—Non-Fiction : 
Richards, Denis. Illustrated Mista of Modern 
Europe 5. 
Seth-Smith, D. Adventures wind the Z00 Man 
Grade 1: 
Crompton, Richmal. Mrs. Frendham Describes 
a Circle... eng 
Stacpoole, H. de Vere. Love on the Adriatic. 
Short stories ee er 
Yates, Dornford. Christopher 
Yates, Dornford. Oliver 
Yates, Dornford. Simon 


wu Wimp pum 


Se ew 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(March, 1949) 
National Institute for the Blind. 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northampton .. — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Court Grange, 

Abbotskerswell_.. , 58 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Leamington Spa. = 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, East Grinstead - 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Haydon Bridge - 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood ay 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) .. I 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) .. — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* SANG 
Bannow, St. Leonards (Convalescent and Holiday 

Home)* 3 bi i% + an 
Pirates Spring, New Romney (School Journey 

Centre and Holiday Home for Children) 6 ae 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for Deaf-Blind) .. — 
Fellowship House, Hoylake weer! Home for the 

Deaf-Blind)* , - 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate* cr ¢ oa Ge 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, ‘Torquay ‘ae 
School of Shorthand-Typing and Pelepnnens Old- 

bury Grange, Bridgnorth - 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W. sate cup anee 
Hostel for Students, 79, Holland Park, W.11 a 23 eee 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon... as? ae 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight I 

* Home fully booked for the summer months. 

+ Two permanent vacancies, one in June and one in 
September. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 58.) 


THE JEWISH BLIND SOCIETY has a vacancy for 
a suitable person to take charge of the Occupational 
Therapy Department and also to participate in the 
organising of social activities at The Jewish Home for 
the Blind, ‘‘ Rokefield,’’ Westcott, nr. Dorking, Surrey. 
Applications, which will be treated in strictest con- 
fidence, giving full qualifications, previous experience 
and salary required, to be sent to the Secretary, The 
Jewish Blind Society, 5, shai Terrace, London, 
W.2. 


Le Nee 
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CITY OF LEEDS BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Home Teachers Certificate of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind for the post of Home Teacher. Salary 
within the scale A.P.T. 1 of the National Joint Council 
Scale, £390 to £435. The appointment will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government Superan- 
nuation Act and the successful candidate will be ‘re- 
quired to pass a medical examination. Applications 
stating age, qualifications and experience should be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than 2nd April, 
1949. Canvassing in any way, either directly or in- 
directly will be a disqualification. 

R. A. KELLETT, Blind Welfare Officer, 

City of Leeds Blind Welfare Department, 

79, Roundhay Road, Leeds, 7. 


CITY OF YORK. a 

Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Assistant Home Teacher of the Blind. Salary if 
certificated, in accordance with A.P.T.I. of the scale 
of salaries of the National Joint Council or if un- 
certificated in accordance with the General Division, 
An uncertificated Teacher would be required to obtain 
the Home Teacher’s Certificate within a period of two 
years. The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. Applications should be 
sent to the undersigned before 1st April, 1949. 
Guildhall, York. T. C. BENFIELD, 
7th March, 1949. Town Clerk. 


WANTED, by the Royal Victoria School for the 
Blind, Benwell Dene, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the 
completion of its files, the following copies of THE 
Beacon and THE NEw BEACON : 

THE BEAcCON— 
Vol. t (1917), Nos. ‘4, £0, -12. 


Vol. 3 (1919), No. 27. 
Vol. 4 (1920), Nos. 38, 47. 
Vol. 5 (1921), No. 50. 
Vol. 6 (1922), No. 65. 
Vol. 8 (1924), No. 94. 
Vol. 9 (1925), No. 106. 


Vol. 11 (1927), No. 122, 
Vehurz (1928), No. 133: 
THE NEw BErEAcon— 
Vol. 14 (1930), Nos. 158, 163, 167. 
Vol. 15 (1931), Nos. 170, 173, 174, 175, 176. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 
Basketry Instructor. 

Applications are invited for the post of Working 
Instructor in the skip and basket making department 
of the Council’s Workshops for the Blind, Brunswick 
Street, Burnley. 

Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of the 
trade and be capable of instructing blind trainees. 

Wages £5 18s. 4d. a week. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. | 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and previous 
employment, and accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the Social Services 
Officer, 20, Nicholas Street, Burnley, not Jater than 
Thursday, the 24th March, 1949. Canvassing either 
directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

i C. V. THORNLEY, 

Town Clerk. 
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PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN BRAILLE. Pupils 
visited at own convenience anywhere in or near 
London. Telephone Hatch End 9809. 


FOR SALE.—Ellam’s Duplicating Machine (model 
D.10), in perfect order, £25. Reason for selling—a 
larger machine has been purchased. For further 
details apply: Alfred E. Ledger, Secretary, Norwich 
Blind Institution, 132, Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


FOR SALE. Small folding repeater clock in own 
wooden case and resembling a large watch, specially 
made for use of the blind, as new and in perfect con- 
dition. Price £25. Apply Richard Leon, Head Master, 
Sharrow Preparatory School, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


WANTED, BRAILLE EDITION of “ Greatest Thing 
in the World,” by Drummond. Published by National 
Institute for the Blind (catalogue number 1028). Will 
those who have a copy for sale, please write and state 
price to Editor, THE NEw BEAcoNn, 224,Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. : 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT (RESIDENT) required for 
Holiday Home for Blind persons. Nursing experience 
an advantage. Apply to The Matron, London Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, ‘‘ Orton Rigg,’ Cliff Drive, Can- 
ford Cliffs, Bournemouth West. 


MARRIED COUPLE REQUIRED (Resident Warden 
and Cook-Housekeeper) for new Home and Hostel in 
Camberwell for'20 Blind men. Combined salary £350 
per annum. Contributory Pension Scheme in force. 
Apply in writing to the Manager and Secretary, London 
Association for the Blind, ‘“ Pelican House,’’ 90-92, 
Peckham Road, London, S.E.15. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN & COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
(Recognised as Training Centre for Adult Blind.) 
Applications are invited for the post of Sighted 
Foreman-Instructor for the Basketry Department of 
the above Workshops, at present ten blind workers. 
Applicants should hold Craft .Instructor’s Certificate. 
Salary commencing £240 per annum rising by annual 
increments of {12 to £444 per annum. Previous ex- 
perience will be considered in fixing the commencing 
salary. Applications, stating full name, address, age, 
present and previous positions, qualifications and 
experience, with copies of three recent testimonials, 
by 31st March, 1949, to: 
Lhe Secretary, 
25, Gray Street, 
Northampton, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF GRIMSBY WELFARE 
COMMITTEE. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
sighted persons for the appointment of Home Teacher 
of the Blind on the Staff of the Chief Welfare Officer. 

The salary will be in accordance with A.P.T. Grade I 
of the N.J.C. scales (£390 to £435 per annum). 

Applicants should possess the Certificate of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions of 
service of the National Joint Council and the Local 


-Government Superannuation Act, 1937. The successful 


applicant will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and full 
details of experience, together with the names and 
addresses of three referees should be forwarded to 
K. J. Powell, Chief Welfare Officer, Welfare Department, 
Municipal Chambers, 21, Silver Street, Grimsby, not 
later than 26th March, 1949. 

L. W. HEELER, 

ist March, 1949. Town Clerk,’ 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Sheffield School for Blind Children. 

Applications are invited from suitably Qualified 
Teachers (men or women) for appointment as Head 
Teacher of the above-named school. The School isa 
residential primary school and has accommodation for 
60 pupils from 5 to 12 years of age. The School, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Sheffield Local Education 
Authority, admits pupils from Yorkshire and Midland 
areas. . 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scale 
for Group III (S) Schools, with the addition of board 
residence in return for supervisory duties. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned and should be returned not later than 
14 days after the appearance of this advertisement. 

STANLEY MOoOFFETT, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, Sheffield, 1. 
) 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
whose Head Office is at 224-6-8, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1, invites applications for appointment to 
the post of its chief executive and administrative 
officer. Applicants should have had wide experience as 
administrative and executive officer in social welfare or 
Local Government, or in a responsible business post, or 
as senior staff officer in the Navy, Army or Air Force. 

An initial salary of not less than £1,250 nor more 
than £1,750, according to qualifications and experience, 
will be paid. The successful candidate will join the 
Institute’s contributory superannuation scheme. 

The appointee should be available next autumn for 
introduction to the work before taking over at the end 
of the year. Canvassing either direct or indirect will 
disqualify. 

Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
experience and names of three referees, should be sent 
not later than 14th April, 1949, to the Chairman of the 
National Institute for the Blind, and envelopes marked 
‘Appointment ”’ in the top left-hand corner. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited from suitably: qualified 
women for the appointment of Home Teacher of the 
Blind on the staff of the County Welfare Officer. The 
salary will be in accordance with A.P.T. Grade 1 of the 
N.J.C. scales (i.e. £390 per annum rising by £15 annually 
to £435 per annum). 

Applicants should possess the Home Teachers 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, but 
the Committee would be prepared to consider applica- 
tions from persons undertaking to obtain that cer- 
tificate within two years of appointment, in which case 
the salary during the probationary period would be in 
accordance with the General Division of the N.J.C. 
scales (i.e. £178 at 21 years, rising to £308 at 32 years). 

The officer appointed will be required to provide a 
motor car and will receive a travelling and subsistence 
allowance in accordance with the Council’s scale. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful applicant will be required to produce a 
satisfactory medical certificate. 

Application forms can be obtained from H. J. Kotch, 
Shire Hall, Warwick, to whom they should be returned 
not later than the 29th March, 1949. 

L. EpGAR STEPHENS, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Shire Hall, Warwick. 


| BEACO 

HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to — 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
tions. Enclose 2}d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. ie 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Health Department— Welfare Services. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Home Teacher of the Blind at a salary of £390 x £15 
= £435 a year. The appointment is superannuable. 
Applicants must possess the Home Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, and 
preference will be given to applicants who have had 
extensive experience also with the Deaf and Dumb. 
The commencing salary may be fixed at the maximum, 
having regard to qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 
Ability to drive a motor car is essential, and for the 


use of the successful applicant’s own car a travelling 


allowance in accordance with the Council’s scale will 
be paid, but if necessary a car will be provided by the 
Council for official use. 

There is no form of application, but full details, with 
the names and addresses of two referees, should be sent 
to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, Ipswich, 
within 14 days of the date of appearance of this 
advertisement. 

G. C. LIGHTFOOT, > 
Clerk of the Council. ’ 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Welfare Department. 

Applications are invited for the post of Certificated 
Home Teacher for the Blind at a salary in accordance 
with Grade A.P.T.D.I. of the National Joint Council 
scale of salaries (£390 x £15 to £435 per year). A 
vacancy is expected to occur in the Benfleet and Canvey 
area in the near future. The post will be subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act. The area is a rural one and preference will be 
given to a candidate able to cycle or drive a car. 

The County Council are prepared to consider ap- 
plicants for the post who do not possess the Home 
Teaching Certificate and who may have had no 
experience in Home Teaching, provided that they have 
a genuine interest in Blind Welfare work, and would 
take steps to obtain the Home Teacher’s Certificate 
within a reasonable time. An Uncertificated Teacher 
would receive a salary of £180 per annum plus bonus, 
and would be appointed for a temporary period of not 
more than two years. On the Certificate being obtained, 
the higher salary range, as mentioned above for 
Certificated Teachers would apply and consideration 
would be given to the question of a permanent 
appointment. a: 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a. 
Medical Examination. The Scheme of Conditions of 
Service of the National Joint Council. for Local 
Authorities, Administrative, Professional, Technical 
and Clerical Services, as from time to time amended, 
and as adopted by the County Council is applicable 
to these posts. . ata 

Forms of application and conditions of service may 
be obtained on application to the County Welfare 
Officer, Waterloo Lane, Chelmsford, and should be 
returned, duly completed, by the 8th April, 1949. 
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EXPERIENCES AND REFLECTIONS 


By HAROLD C. DICKINSON | 


The writer of this article is the blind Australian poet whose poetry was reviewed by Mr. Robert Armstrong 
in the March, 1948, issue of ‘“‘ The New Beacon” 


BECAME blind at the age of four; quite a convenient time of life for such an occurrence as, 
by then, the child has stored up some degree of visual memory and outline and is yet still so. 
young as to be able, with facility, to adapt himself to the new circumstances. 

Before proceeding let me stress that blindness should not be regarded as a disaster nor an. 
insuperable obstacle to success and a contented life, but, at worst, as a slight handicap which, 
by sustained and well-directed effort, can be overcome or, at least, largely minimised. 

Perhaps one of the most fortunate factors governing my early life (and therefore colouring 
my career) was my parents’ far-sighted realisation of this truism and the regulating of our 

home life in accordance therewith. The elder of my two brothers had also lost his sight in infancy 
and we were thus able, in countless directions and almost unconsciously, to assist one another through 
those early years, building a co-operation which was destined to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of our present business undertakings. Of these early years I could write at some length—of 
the gradual but certain emergence of that spirit of self-dependence under the ever watchful eyes of 
my parents and that fine old man, my grandfather, who, as a poor London boy, had commenced 
work when but eight years of age and was thus admirably imbued with the elements of sturdy 
independence so necessary to our own training; of the constant and willing help of our sighted 
brother, which aid, however, was never allowed to impair our own self-reliance. These factors played 
a vital part in winning our later success, but I must leave these memories and proceed. 

We received, at the Queensland Blind, Deaf and Dumb School, a sound primary education. 
which, though not in itself of a really high order, was adequate to furnish the scholar with sufficient 
knowledge to facilitate further studies where desired. It will be noted that our school was for both . 
blind and deaf children—a practice which, from personal experience, I consider highly undesirable, 
but which, I regret to state, is still continued in Queensland as in some other of the Australian States. 
If the design of those planning these joint schools was that the children should thereby develop the 
gentle (or not so gentle) art of self-defence in its physical application, then that design was truly 
brought to full fruition by the contact thus forced upon two groups of children psychologically and 
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physically so sharply differentiated. (But I 
would whisper very softly that the reasons may 
be economic.) 

Nevertheless, one subject in the curriculum 
of this schoo] was, in my own case, of inestimable 
and lasting value. Music was taught to all blind 
children showing any degree of aptitude by a 
thoroughly qualified and discerning musician, 
Mr. H. L. Newman. As my elder brother had 
already shown marked promise as a pianist, 
our teacher decided that my instrument should 
be the violin. This single decision of one man 
has, perhaps more than any one factor, exercised 
a vital influence upon my career: not, albeit, 
in the strictly material sphere but in the more 
important field of esthetic interest. From the 
study and resultant love of music grew the 
insight and pursuance of the sister art of poetry. 
This development did not occur during my 
school days but, like my study of languages, 
psychology, literature, mechanics, etc., mani- 
fested itself in what may be termed the “ post 
adolescent’ period, promoted and nourished 
by the many valuable and interesting friend- 
ships which it was my happy lot to form ; 
and most of these good and enduring companion- 
ships had their beginnings directly or indirectly 
as a natural corollary to my musical interests 
and modest attainments. Music had actually 
been decided upon as my definite career ; 
therefore, for some years subsequent to leaving 
school, all my spare moments were directed to 
that end. But as it was necessary at that time 
to earn a temporary living, my blind brother 
and myself began business in a very meagre 
way as wicker furniture and basket makers, 
the elements of which trade my brother had 
acquired during two years spent at the» work- 
shops attached to the Blind Institution. 

It has Ilcng been a matter of considerable 
amazement to me that most authorities engaged 
in Blind Welfare appear to labour under the 
conviction that, because an individual is without 
sight, he or she must therefore be cminently 
suited to beccme a weaver of cane, willow, 
rushes, etc. As a matter of psychological interest, 
I have frequently wondered from whence arose 
this antique and astonishingly universal con- 
ception. As well maintain that, as the renowned 
Dick Turpin was an Englishman, all other 
Englishmen should inevitably become highway- 
men—indeed a disturbing thought! However, 
I am happy to note that this “ one-trade”’ 
existence for the blind is slowly giving place 
to more modern thought. 

Both my brother and myself were, by nature, 
more interested in working with timber than 


with cane ; and finally converted our business _ 
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activities accordingly. The years of financial 
depression (those early thirties) caused me to 


surrender music as a definite career, though, ~ 


as an esthetic love and enjoyment, its place 
in my life still remains, perhaps even enhanced 
by the fact that it is freed from the exigencies 
of financial gain. It is truly a sad travesty on 
our civilisation and enlightenment that, in 
times of economic stress, the arts and beauty 
must be the first fields of attack for the attain- 
ment of a “ balanced budget.” 

In 1934, I took my degree of Licentiate of 
Trinity College, under the expert tuition of 
Miss Vada Jefferies, Brisbane’s foremost violin 
teacher, herself a one-time student of the 
Royal Academy. But, as above stated, my 
means of livelihood lay in the work of my 
hands, though the importance of music and 
poetry and their immediate effects upon my 
life were to continue. 

With the conversion of our business to wood- 
work began that aspect of our life which, 
to many people, has been the most amazing, 
though to ourselves, the most natural result of 
progress. I refer to our construction and use 
of power-driven machinery. Our first essay 
in this direction was a small jig-saw, built with 
a secondhand dentist’s treadle, a minimum of 
scrap steel, and a maximum of thought and 
labour. The function of a jig-saw being the 
cutting of curves and intricate designs, the 
blade required shielding for the protection of 
the operator, yet the shield obviously had to be 
very small and not allowed to surround the blade 
with an excess of metal, which would render it 
impossible for the blind operator to guide his 
timber with the fine precision demanded. 

This guard was therefore constructed (after 
several unsuccessful attempts) from a_ strip 
of gramophone spring, softened to facilitate 
drilling and bending to shape, and rehardened 
by the approved method. The efficiency of 
this machine was soon greatly enhanced by 
the addition of a small electric motor driven 
by a belt directly on to the fly-wheel of the 
treadle. 
mechanical aid, opened to our minds the possi- 
bility of a power circular saw. In this suggestion 
we encountered vigorous opposition from those 
interested in our success who feared accidents 
and backed their arguments with countless 
instances of men who had lost fingers, hands, 
arms, and other hair-raising declamations. 
But we had devised a method of shielding the 


blade (an adjustable guard resembling a small 
metal box open along one narrow side which 


completely covers the saw, and is raised just 
sufficient to allow the required thickness of 


The ultimate success of this, our first — 


q 
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timber to pass beneath it), so the construction 
of the machine began. After many modifications 
of and improvements to the original design, 
our saw became the envy of many a local 
machinist and opened the way to great expansion 
of our business. 

Soon followed a large band-saw, a_belt- 
sanding machine, power drills, a wood and screw- 
cutting lathe (this latter being factory built, 
standard design), paint-spraying outfit, and 
other machinery pertaining to a modern 
workshop. 

The details of this plant would fill many pages 
but, should any blind reader, or any person 
interested in Blind Welfare, desire further 
information we shall be happy to give it, 
as the advancement of the blind throughout 
the world is, to us, a matter of extreme import- 
ance, 

During all this period my love of music, 
poetry and literature grew, together with the 
expanding horizon of our lives. I began com- 
posing verse as a natural result of reading it. 
The constant references by our leading poets 
to the Greek classics whetted my appetite 
for this field and I would seize eagerly on any 
new work in this sphere noted in the monthly 
announcement supplements and general lists 
issued by the: National Institute for the Blind 
(London), 

Soon my library contained all the available 
standard classics and English poets. The reading 
of good poetry is the surest guide and incentive 
to one’s own composition. This process is semi- 
automatic though, of course, the actual inspira- 
tion of the new work must have its birth in 
the mind of the poet as otherwise his verse 
must be sheer plagiarism. 

Looking back through my early MSS., I 
perceive clearly the influences of the poets 
I had read and whose verse most appealed to 
me; Shelley, Keats (always my pets), Swin- 
burne, and many more; among contemporary 
poets, notably Masefield. 

Since the publication of my little book in 
1941, my interest in Queensland life and history 
has led me to writing often of that subject— 
the open downlands of our Western plains, 
the gum, pine and mulga scrubs, the mountain 
rain-forests, and those simple children of a 
forgotten time, the Australian aboriginals, 
whom we, in our progress, have displaced and, 
I grieve to say, well-nigh exterminated. 

Yet I am not by birth a Queenslander, nor 
even Australian. Like my two brothers, I was 
born in London (yes, you may dub me “ Cock- 
ney ’’ if you wish; I shall be proud of the 
epithet) but was brought to this country with 
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my family while still very young and am thus 
Australian by adoption. I have adopted Aus- 
tralia and, I hope, it has adopted me. 

As stated above, music still plays a leading 
role m the quiet drama of my life; indeed, in 
addition to its many other gifts, it has brought 
me romance and happiness. The girl who acted 
as accompanist for my Licentiate Exam, 
and in much concert work since, has become my 
wife. Thus, to music do I owe all that is best 
and enduring in the changing and ever expanding” 
tapestry which we call life; it was the founda- 
tion of most of my many friendships; it led 
me into the realms of poetry—into that dream- 
world which the poet creates—wherein he 
escapes during rare moments from the harsher 
realities of everyday life, drawing even from 
those very realities tiny threads of truth or 
fancy which he weaves on the loom of imagina- 
tion and experience, with a shuttle of metric 
rhythm, into the texture of his verse. But he 
is reticent about his dream-world, shrinking 
from the possible ridicule of those who share 
not his vision. A fleeting glimpse is sometimes 
given us, such as that in the quiet beauty of 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s ‘“‘ Music Makers.” 

But I must not convey the impression that 
I live in a mist of fantasy: rather, like H. C. 
Kendall, I may say, ...‘‘ My singing robes, 
I’ve worn in stolen Moments ”’ 

When writing of life in the first person one 
must, if any measure of success has come his 
way (be the degree of that success ever so small), 
beware of statements which may appear as 
mere vainglorious utterances. But I sincerely 
trust that no such puerile purpose will be attri- 
buted to the foregoing paragraphs. 

That which is here set down is designed, 
primarily, for the encouragement of other 
sightless people, and\secondly, as an endeavour 
to dispel from the frequently all too sympathetic 
minds of our sighted neighbours the ideas of 
helplessness and pity so often associated with 
the blind. Despite the great advance and wider 
opportunities of education for the blind, I have 
been amazed, and at times horrified, to observe 
the erroneous light in which we are viewed by 
so many of our fellow beings, to many of whom 
a sightless person is an object of utter helpless- 
ness. This medieval conception is based largely 
upon the assumption that to be without sight 
is to be in a state of constant darkness. 

In this connection, I recall a statement, 
noteworthy for its absurdity, made by a leading 
journalist, during those troubled months 
between ‘‘ Munich” and September, 1939. 
Describing the dilemma of a certain statesman, 
he wrote: ‘‘Mr. X resembles a blind man 
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looking. for a black hat in a dark room”’... 
Surely, to take but one aspect of such a sentence, 
the first analogy must, of necessity, cancel out 
the following two ; for assuming the man to be 
blind, neither the colour of the hat nor the 
darkness of the room could have the slighest 
possible bearing upon his search. But herein 
was. clearly exemplified the unenlightened 
attitude above noted. 


A literary friend, himself:a writer of some 
distinction, once asked me, “ Why; im your 
poetry, do you not write as a blind poet ? You 
write as though you see certain things, such as 
this waterfall.’ (The discussion centred around 
a sonnet which I had written after spending 
a holiday in the mountains.) ‘‘ That,’ I replied, 
“is where you misunderstand my reactions ; 
‘In imagination, we can actually see these things. 
Admittedly the detail of scenery must frequently 
escape or elude us; but, depending on. the 
ability of my friends to convey an adequate 
word-picture, even landscape may. become 
vividly realistic to our inner thought, and you 
know what Wordsworth said about the ‘ inward 


hae 


eye. 


But I would add a warning to the young 
blind writer. Don’t attempt too fine a degree 
of detail when writing of scenery, colour, clouds, 
etc. Touch them lightly, but always know when 
to stop. For instance, I have a friend who is 
an experienced art critic; from him I derive 
much information regarding classic and con- 
temporary art. To visualise a painting through 
‘his words is all very well, but were I then ‘to 
begin criticising that painting to. another 
friend, I should obviously be indulging: in 
falsehood or pretence. 


As a further example of the strange view 
in which the blind appear to some well-meaning 
people, I recall an amusing incident which 
_occurred some years ago. | 


When returning home one night, I alighted 
from the bus at my usual stop, and, as I was 
setting off for my home, some 400 yards uproad, 
_a kindly lady who knew me by sight enquired : 
‘ Would you like me to take you to your gate ?” 
““T should be delighted,” I replied, “‘ but don’t 
let me take you out of your way, as I am quite 
all right, as I come home alone from here 
regularly.” ‘“‘Oh, yes,” she assented, ‘ but 
to-night is so very dark, and I thought you 
might like some help.’ Touched by her obvious 


kindness, I lacked the heart to point out its 
foolishness. 


_ Of the sighted man and woman I ask this 
favour: when you meet a blind person, treat 
him as a normal individual. Should he be in 
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strange surroundings or perhaps waiting alone — 


at a busy street-crossing, help him; take his 


hand or, better still, rest your hand lightly on » 


his arm; he will appreciate help but he scorns 
pity ; don’t pity him, he doesn’t need it anyway. 
To the blind person I would say: if you wish 
to do some certain thing which friends may 
consider difficult, don’t let their well-meant 
objections dissuade you ; and (this is important) 
seek your friends from among your sighted 
neighbours : you have here a broader field. 


I do not suggest that the blind should avoid 
the blind; but you will make friends among 


‘yourselves naturally. So make all the contacts 


you can with the sighted. They can help you ; 
and, more often than not, you can help them. 


GADGETS 


A CCORDING to the Dictionary, a. ‘“‘gadge” 


is an instrument of torture and a 

‘ vadget ”’ a small ingenious device, but 

the latter ts marked SLANG. Why? It 
is such a useful word. Asan example: To a 
Dentist’s Probe, either word equally applies. 


We all like gadgets. Probably quite a lot of 


blind folk make their own to help themselves — 


over their little difficulties ; others come to the 
National Institute for the Blind for help. 


The writer thought a bright ex-student from 


Chorleywood College had rather a freakish idea 
when she asked us at the N.I.B. to design a 


white walking-stick to go into her shopping bag. 
However, we wished to please her and made up 
one in three screwed sections. She certainly 
proved the need for it, as well over 500 of these 
sectional sticks have already been sold, and th 


demand continues. | | 
Nearly every month for the last five years, 


some blind person has been provided with a 
special board to prevent Patience cards sliding 
all over the table ; the guide frame for cutting 
up a loaf of bread; the device to enable blind 
typists to know when they approach the bottom 
of the paper ; a metal replica of the typewriter 
keyboard ; and many other gadgets. All have 
a small but steady sale. 


devices that await their use. 


Any blind person who has an idea is always 
The technicians at the N.I.B. are 
always pleased to discuss its possibilities and, if 


“necessary, carry out experiments free of cost. 


H. J. W. 


The difficulty is to 
acquaint the blind with the large number of 
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HOME NEWS 


Socks for the Prince.—Miss Isabel Potts, a 
deaf-blind resident of Fellowship House, Hoy- 
lake, Cheshire, aged 85 years, knitted a pair of 
blue and white baby socks for Prince Charles, 
and has received a letter from the Lady-in- 


Waiting at Buckingham Palace, saying that 


Princess Elizabeth. had received the socks with 
great pleasure and sent her warmest thanks for 
the kind thoughts and good wishes which 
accompanied the present. , 

- The Beachcroft Towse Sunshine Home.— 
The Executive Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind has commemorated the name of 
the late Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., as a tribute to his outstanding services 
to the Institute, by re-naming. the Sunshine 
House at East -Grinstead ‘‘ The Beachcroft 


_ Towse Sunshine Home Nursery School for Blind 


Children.”’ . 
Sir Beachcroft Towse Memorial Fund. 


With the same object in view, the National 


Institute’s Council has also decided to con- 
stitute a Sir Beachcroft Towse Memorial Fund, 
for the purpose of assisting blind people following 
professional, executive or administrative oc- 
cupations. The nucleus of the fund will be the 
Sir Beachcroft Towse Benevolent Fund. This 


Fund had been administered by Sir Beachcroft 


up to the time of his death with the assistance of 
Miss Bertram, his niece, and Mr. H. J. Wagg, 
formerly Vice-Chairman of the Council, and the 
surviving trustees have agreed to make the 
monies in hand, amounting approximately to 
£3,000, available for this purpose. 
being taken to augment the sum by a limited 


appeal to persons who are known to be in 


sympathy with its object. 

~W.V.S. Help the Blind—At the Annual 
County of London Meeting of Women’s Volun- 
tary Service, held at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on iI9gth January, Mr. I. J. ‘Hayward, J.P., 
Leader of the L.C.C., referred to the work being 
done by the W.V.S. in connection with Blind 


Welfare, including guiding, escorting, reading, 


etc. . 
Memorial to Blind Organist—Mr. Alfred 


Parker, who died recently, was Organist at 


Radstock Church, Somerset, for 49 years. Asa 


tribute to the memory of this fine blind man, 


friends subscribed, and a stained-glass window 
has been erected. At the Dedication Service, 
people from widely differing religious denomina- 
tions attended. 


Steps are. 


Deaf-Blind Honour Robert Burns.—Last 
month the Welcome Club had the honour: of 
inaugurating at the Royal Blind Asylum, 
Edinburgh, a Robert Burns Supper. The 
members of the Welcome Club are deaf-blind 
people of both sexes. The function ‘was 
organised by the Club Secretary, Mr. Gavin 
Godfrey. “The Immortal Memory ”’ was pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Sinclair, Workers. Overseer, 
and Mr. John Elder, Director, who presided, 
addressed the haggis. 


Sunshine Home Nursery Schools.—The deci- 
sion of the National Institute’s Executive Council 
to add to the number of Sunshine Homes rather 
than enlarge the units, to the detriment of the 
family spirit which pervades them, has been 
complicated by the continued increase in the 
demand for places. This increase, though it 
arises to some extent from a growing apprecia- 
tion of the need for Nursery School education 
for young blind children, has its disquieting 
aspects. While there is an increase in the 
number of normal young blind children seeking 
admission, the proportion of blind children who 
are mentally retarded is definitely higher. The 
problem is being studied very closely in all its. 
aspects, and the attention of the Medical 
Research Council has been called to it. ~ 

The acquisition and preparation of further 
Sunshine Homes has been delayed by difficulties 
only too familiar to anyone who undertakes 
new establishments at the present time. More- 
over, fresh accommodation has had to be found 
for the children now at Haydon Park, Haydon 
Bridge, near Newcastle, who were formerly 
at Whitfield Hall, where they were evacuated 
on the bombing of the Southport Sunshine 
Home. For the accommodation provided during 
this interim period the Institute is deeply 
indebted, in the first instance, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackett-Ord and, in the second, to Mr: R. 
Lishman and the Committee of the Newcastle 
Nursery School Association. Haydon Park 
has been particularly advantageous as it was 
designed and built for the purpose of acting as a 
Centre for children from Tyneside Nursery 
Schools, but geographical conditions necessitate 
the provision of a Nursery Home in the 
North-West of England and every effort 
is being made to re-build at Southport. Mr. A. 
Crampton and Mr. Alister Macdonald, Chairman 
of the Nursery School Association Building 
Committee, acting jointly as architects, have 
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prepared plans for a Sunshine Home on the 
former site. The obstacles to actual progress 
have been formidable but persistence and good- 
will have now cleared the way and it is hoped 
to begin the actual building at an early date. 
The building, when completed, will be of extreme 
interest, as it will be not only the first Sunshine 
Home for Blind Children built expressly for that 
purpose, but the first residential Nursery School 
of any kind built in this country. 

Meanwhile, the Institute has acquired two 
new properties :— 

1. Summerhill Grange, Kingswinford, near 

Dudley, Staffs. 

2. Overley Hall, near Wellington, Salop. 

Summerhill Grange will be ready to receive 
the Haydon Park children early this summer. 
Overley Hall will be opened as a second Sun- 
shine Home for retarded blind babies, and with 
Sunshine House, Leamington, and Condover Hall, 
near Shrewsbury, will form a group for the care 
and study of retarded blind children of all ages. 

The Institute has also acquired Leam Grange, 
a house conveniently adjoining the Leamington 
Sunshine Home. There are at the present 
time 30 children at Leamington and a long 
waiting list. The extension is not intended to 
increase the size of the unit, which will, on the 
contrary, be reduced to 24 in accordance with 
the Institute’s decided policy. The additional 
premises will make good certain deficiencies in 
the staff accommodation and provide space 
for experimental work in the education of deaf- 
blind babies. 

Court Grange, Abbotskerswell, S. Devon, 
formerly a school for retarded blind children, 
is being re-converted for use as a Sunshine Home, 
partly for babies from the South-West of 
England and partly for children who have no 
home ties. 

Homes of Recovery.—When the National 
Institute established Long Meadow, Goring, 
America Lodge, Torquay, and Oldbury Grange, 
Bridgnorth, as Homes of Recovery, it intended 
the term to indicate recovery of confidence and 
competence, the two essential elements in 
adjustment to blindness when it occurs in adult 
life. Since then ‘rehabilitation’? has come 
into vogue and primary responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of blinded persons, as one group 
of “ disabled persons,” has been assumed by the 
Ministry of Labour. That Ministry has applied 
itself to the problem with exemplary keenness, 
one consequence of which is a rapid increase 
in the demand for accommodation at America 
Lodge, Oldbury Grange being now a school of 
training for blind telephonists and shorthand- 
typists. 
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The Institute has now acquired the Manor 
House, Torquay, for many years the home of 
the Layland-Barratt family. Whereas 
accommodation of America Lodge is 27, the 
Manor House will take 4o residents when the 


necessary adaptations have been made. The — 


house stands in 16 acres of woodlands and 
gardens with superb views over Torquay Bay 
and along the coast. When the decision to 
acquire this very beautiful property was first 
made the intention was to convert America 
Lodge to a Holiday Home, but the lengthening 
of the waiting list for rehabilitation makes it 
likely that America Lodge as well as the Manor 
House will be used for that purpose. It is hoped 
to complete the necessary work on the Manor 
House not later than the early Autumn of this 
year. 

With great regret the Institute has decided 
not to carry on Long Meadow as a Home of 
Recovery. The work done there in the life- 


time of Sir Beachcroft Towse was beyond all — 


praise. The house was pervaded with Sir 
Beachcroft’s own spirit and managed with the 
utmost efficiency by his niece, Miss Grizel 
Bertram, with invaluable help from Miss 
B. Wise. 

Bradford’s Proposed New Blind Welfare 
Centre.—Last month the Yorkshire Observer 
reported that the Bradford Welfare Handicapped 
Persons Sub-Committee proposed to devote 
funds in hand to the erection of a new Blind 
Welfare Centre in place of the existing premises 
in Upper Piccadilly. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee considered it essential that the site 
chosen should be on level ground so that blind 
people would not have to walk up hilly streets 
as many had to do now to reach the present 
Centre. 

New Club for Bolton’s Blind. 
blind people are to have a club of their own 
when premises bought by the town’s Welfare 
Committee in Castle Street have been adapted. 

The club will have a library of Braille books. 
and * magazines, radiograms and a room for 
concerts. A. chief hope is to attract the 
younger blind to attend for handicraft in- 
struction. 
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In Memory of Two Benefactors of Aberdeen’s 


Blind.—The kindness of two women over 100, 
years ago was remembered last month when 
an oak tablet to their memory was unveiled 
in the board room of the Royal Aberdeen 
Asylum for the Blind. | 

Mr. J. C. King, Chairman of the Board, said 
that in 1818 Miss Christian Cruickshank died 


and left £8,000 to provide for blind persons. 


When, in 1839, Miss Janet Walker bequeathed 


~ India. 


the farm lands of Little Kilblean to be similarly 
used, the two trust frunds were combined, 
to found the Royal Aberdeen Asylum for the 
Blind. It was from these beginnings that it had 
been possible to give remunerative employment to 
blind people who were capable of industrial work. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mr. King and Mr. 
Robert Reith, the oldest beneficiary of the 
institution. 


Greek Princess Visits St. Dunstan’s.—Last 
month Princess Eugenie of Greece inspected 
the St. Dunstan’s Training Centre at Ovingdean, 
Brighton. The primary purpose of her visit 
was to see the phases of training with a view to 
giving assistance to the blinded soldiers in her 
own country ; but it also enabled her to renew 
her acquaintance with St. Dunstan’s. When 
““Tembani,’ St. Dunstan’s hostel in South 
Africa, was established in the early days of the 
recent war, Princess Eugenie enrolled herself 
as a voluntary helper and became “ Sister ”’ 
Eugenie to the trainees. She spent nearly two 
years with the organisation. 


Braille Reading at Epsom Music Festival. sla @ 
this year’s Epsom Music Festival, Class ror will 
be Unprepared Reading, Braille Class, open to 
ladies and gentlemen, award Silver Medal, 
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entry fee, three shillings. The class will be held 
at Epsom on Thursday afternoon, May 26th. 

Full details, syllabus and entry form may 
be obtained from the Elocution Secretary, 
Miss B. Neal, 4, D’Abernon Villas, Stoke 
D’Abernon, near Cobham, Surrey. 

The closing date for entries is April rst. 

Tuberculosis of the Eye.—Ocular tuberculosis 
is fortunately not very common, but when it 
does occur, prompt and persistent treatment 
is necessam, as neglect or inadequate treat- 
ment can easily result in blindness. It has 
been shown that the two essentials needed are 
accurate diagnosis and prolonged supervision 
by an eye specialist and general sanatorium 
régime—open air, rest and good food. The 
combination of the two is not at present found 
in this country, but the Alpine Ophthalmic 
Clinic at Davos, Switzerland, has 60 beds 
reserved for the treatment of this disease. The 
Ministry of Health is not prepared to authorise 
payment of fees for treatment of tuberculosis 
abroad. A case is made out in the current 
number of the Naft Bulletin (the journal of 
the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis) for the establishment of a 
small eye sanatorium somewhere on the south 
coast of England. 


BLIND GURKHAS AND NEPALIS 


The Work of the Kalimpong Institution 


The rae Mary H. H., Scott, D.D., has sent to readers of THE NEw Beacon the following 
interesting account of the work of the Institution for the Blind, Kalimpong, India, of which she ts 
Honorary Princtpal. 


ANY of you are acquainted with the 

MI famous Gurkha Regiments as a name, 

but may not be aware that the moun- 

tains of West Bengal and many parts of 

India are inhabited by resident Nepalis, who also 

live in their homeland of Nepal to the North of 

Their families have resided in India for 
many years, and number about 6,000. 


Eight years ago a school and workshop was 
started for blind hill children at Kalimpong and 
other hill races of the area. So far 50 have 
passed through the school. It is the only place 
in India where Braille is taught in the Nepali 
(i.e. Gurkha) language, so we have to write all 
our books by hand here. We also teach in 
Hindi, but very few books are available in this 
either. However, in a few years Delhi will 
probably get a press and produce, anyway, 


school books in Hindi. 


Gurkha blinded soldiers have been cared for 
at Dehra Dun, the Indian St. Dunstan’s, now 


closed. As it never took civilians, we have taken 
lads up to the age of 26 and they have done well, 
especially in cane hand work. As many come 
from tea gardens, amongst other things they 
learn to make the big baskets the coolies carry 
on their backs when plucking the leaves. Also 
they make the sort of cane stools called 
‘““Morkas”’ that every Gurkha keeps in his 
house. Advanced pupils cane chairs and do 
many sorts of baskets and some men re-cover 
tops. All learn to knit, boys as well as girls. 

They are a noisy lot, and adepts at going on 
walks, either by themselves or in pairs. They 
like playing their flutes and also have a drum 
and fife band. They shop themselves and wash 
and cook for themselves, except the younger 
ones, so that when they leave us they are quite 
independent and need no guides. Several have 
taken long railway journeys alone. This seems 
a miracle to the sighted folk who are so used to 
the common sight of the blind beggars led around 
everywhere. 
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THE POETRY OF ALLENE PECK 


An Appreciation 


By: ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


tranquillity, achieved through faith, that 
permeated the poems of Harold Dickinson, 
the blind Australian poet. 

A great solace resides in the singing of a 
man who has achieved serenity beyond travail. 
There is, however, a special virtue for fellow 
strugglers in the admissions of bewilderment 
and distress of a true poet who has the technique 
and perception to distil his or her deepest 
emotions. To those who strive, such wrestlings 
of the spirit evoke a sense of communion. And 
when the glimmer of light is revealed at the end 
of the tunnel and a reconciliation is achieved 
in hope, then certainty, of the spirit’s emergence 
into day, the bond is complete. 

These are the thoughts that came to me as I 
read, with a growing humility and understanding, 
the nineteen lyrical poems that Allene Peck has 
published through H. Wise & Co., Ltd., under 
the title “ Retrospect and Other Poems.”’ 

Here is a girl, residing at Birmingham, who 
has been stricken with blindness in the floodtide 
of her womanhood and whose thoughts have 
not ceased to turn, with a poignancy and 
simplicity that sears, back to the open day. 


|: a recent review I spoke of the serene 


RETROSPECT 


Once I could see, and so I still remember 
A sea of bluebells, fragrantly serene. 

A wooded hillside, one day in September, 
The golden leaves with sunlight in between. 


I recollect a laughing river, flowing 
_ Past spray-splashed rocks, with fishes leaping 
high, 
While far beyond, in perfect order growing, 
A row of pine trees, black against the sky. 


This lovely world, so shadowed by oppression, 
Wull leave its mark forever on my mind ; 

For we can never smile till we have suffered—— 
And I could never see, till I was blind. 


The lights and the colours of the past have 
become more vivid, and the groping present more 
intense through a poetic gift of awareness that 
gleams in all she writes. Even in the complete 
despair of her early ‘‘ Lament ” | 
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But fate 1s strong and I am weaker now ; 
I have but one remaining hope, 
‘That soon the bars will break and let 

My spirit fly to seek the joy of living, 
And the sight of green-clad spring agatn. 
Or else to sleep the healing sleep 
From which there 1s no waking 

And no returning to this conscious pain. 


Yet within the heart of this penetrative gift 
laid the germ of her salvation for it is not in 
the analysis of distress that poetry touches 
significance. It is rather in its power of recon- 
ciliation ; in its perceptive progress beyond the 
logic of intellect, from understanding, through 
truth to vision. 


I AM FORGETTING 


I am forgetting pictures, one by one, 
The golden beauty of the setting sun, 
And far above the world, as daylight dies, 
The diamond-studded blanket of the sktes. 


I am forgetting miles of purple heather, 
Though we may wander over tt together, 
And rabbits run unnoticed as we pass, 
To seek their refuge in the fringing grass. 


I must forget, for memories are dying, 

And echoes of the past are softly sighing ; 
But with your hand in mine, I live*anew— ° 
I am forgetting everything, but you. 


There resides the annunciation, and here is 
the first, the brave, grappling with circum- 
stance. 


COURAGE 


Hearts do not perish in a night, 

Nor trampled grass refuse to live. 

We have but one acclaim, 

One mind to cultivate, one life to give. 


In giving, let us face reality ; 

The cruelty of fate, her merciless 
Destruction of content, 

Patterning our souls to thoughtfulness. 


BEACON 


But pools of sunlight, ete 
And the vastness of the sea and sky, 
Strengthens our farth, 

That courage, having lived, can never dte. 


Then the developing power of projection from 
circumstance to comprehension. 


And in this glowing moon of such perfection, 
Returning as a timeless detty, 

Unconscious of the weary, war-scarred universe, 
There ts a figment of the master-mind, 

A symbol of eternity. 


And again, 


The light which shines far brighter than the sun 
is here, within. 


There are poets who steer us to the stars, 
soaring on the wings of their mysticism 
and imagination. There are others who by 
symbolism and imagery create. vast overtones 
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of apprehended expectation, vague and incom- 
plete. But there is a place of unique value for the 
singer with a clear, limpid and simple technique 
who carries us through the yearnings of the 
heart to the message of the spirit. In this 
journey we have come the full circle with Allene 
Peck. Hers was not an easy road, but through 
suffering she has found at last a full vision of 


her destination. 


Morning shines upon the darkest night, 

When hope seems dead, and thoughts of love 
have flown. 

For life has meaning still, and joy can spring 

From hearts where only bitterness has grown. 


Out of the darkest heart, a song takes wing, 
Clearer than any nightingale in spring ; 
Out of the wilderness of wasted years, 

A corner lives, for charity and tears. 


Out of the longest night will come the dawn— 
Out of the darkest heart, a star ts born. 


Reet C ENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Braille Debate in India 


In a 15-page pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Braille 
the Blind Want ”’ Sir Clutha Mackenzie gives a 
clear statement of the present position of the 
“Braille Debate” that has been going on for 
several years regarding the best form of Braille 
for use in India. Sir Clutha was Officer on 
Special Duty (Blindness) for the training of 
Indian soldiers blinded in the War, at Dehra 
Dun, from 1943-47. He is himself blind. His 
pamphlet is therefore based on first-hand 
knowledge. — . 

The statistics are not certain, but among the. 
400 millions of India it seems that not less than, 
two millions are éotally blind. They are distri-. 
buted throughout all the Provinces, and they are 
of many languages. The schools and _insti- 
tutions for teaching the blind are very few and 
the number of those who have become literate 
or are learning to read is very small. They 
are scattered throughout the areas where the 
major Indian languages are spoken. In these 
institutions the learners usually learn the 
language of the Province or - District, Hindi, 
Tamil or whatever it may be, in a Braille Code 


adapted to that language. So far so good. 
For Braille is the one script current throughout 
the world. 

The beginnings of care for the blind in India 
may go back to some missionaries seventy 
years ago. Those were the days before All- 
India committees and conferences, and each 
worker seems to have adapted the Braille 
Code to the language he was teaching without 
reference to what was being done by other 
workers, The result was that even to-day in 
one language more than one Code is being used ; 
while other groups of languages with similar 
alphabets use quite different Braille signs for 
letters common to them all. The Braille 
alphabet of Tamil is quite different to the 
Braille alphabet of Hindi. 

It must be remembered that many Indians 
speak two or three languages freely. But the 
lack of uniformity in the Braille Codes makes it 
necessary for a Tamil blind man to learn a 
completely new Code if he wants to read Hindi. 


In recent years there has been a steady 
and general increase in the interest taken by 
the educational authorities in. teaching the 
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blind to read; and it has been increasingly 
admitted that a Braille Code could be drawn 
up that might be used for all the languages 
of India. 

Recently, two Codes have been devised to meet 
this need. They are both discussed in this 
pamphlet. 

The first is the Uniform Indian Braille 
prepared by a small committee appointed by 
the Educational Department of the Government 
of India and known as the Expert Committee. 
Most, if not all, the members of this Expert 
Committee had normal sight. “If,” says this 
pamphlet, ‘‘ the Government decided to draft 
a single script for the sighted people of India, 
it would not appoint four blind men as the expert 
committee to planit. Yet it would be an exact 
parallel to entrust the planning of Braille to 
sighted people.” (p.8). 

This Uniform Indian Braille was published 
m 1944. 

It was followed, in 1945, by the Standard 
Indian Braille compiled by a much larger 
committee of blind men, themselves Braillists. 
A blind man, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, was their 
chairman. A sighted member of the staff of 
the St. Dunstan’s at Dehra. Dun for the re- 
education of Indian soldiers blinded in the War 
was the secretary. 

In considering these two Codes, it has to be 
remembered that the original Braille of Louis 
Braille has been so developed that it has become 
a world script. Though there are, as there 
must be, minor differences in representing letters 
peculiar to some languages, it is easy for the 
student. who knows International Braille to 
read the books of many lands and to avail 
himself of the Braille libraries in America and 
England. 

The Uniform Indian’ Braille sacrifices this 
facility of approach to literatures and text- 
books outside India by limiting itself to Indian 
languages, including Persian and Arabic, and 
using the 63 Braille signs to represent the 
letters of Indian alphabets, regardless of the 
significance of those signs in.the International 
Code. If a blind student who knows the 
Uniform Indian Braille wants to learn French 
or Latin or English he must learn the Inter- 
national Braille for that. The Braille Code he 
has learned for his own language does not 
represent the letters as the International Code 
does. The Uniform Indian Braille is-thus open 
to the charge of “ isolationism.” 

On the other hand, the Standard Indian 
Braille, drawn up by the committee of blind 
men, represents the letters of the Indian 
alphabets so far as possible by the same Braille 
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signs that are used for the corresponding 


- letters in International Braille, thus making it 


easy for the blind Indian student to read books 
he needs in Dutch, German, French, English 
or any other language, Eastern or Western, 
that uses International Braille. Standard 
Indian Braille may fairly claim to be “ inter- 
national.” 

These two new Codes are now under discussion. 
The Government of the Malayan Union has 
adopted the Standard Indian Braille for Malay, 
Tamil and Chinese Mandarin as used in the 
Malay States. The Government of India has 
adopted the Uniform Indian Braille of its 
Expert Committee for the Dominion of India. 

Sir Clutha’s pamphlet pleads for a re- 
consideration of the whole question, and urges 
attention to the resolution of a Conference of 
the Blind held at Bombay in June, 1948, which 
reads, “‘ This Conference, therefore, urges the 
Government to appoint a Committee of the 
Blind, as, after all, the blind are most directly 
and deeply affected by the question, to be 
assisted by sighted linguists and expert 


phoneticians to frame and adopt a Uniform 


Indian Braille Code based on the similarity of 
sounds of the signs in the International Braille 
Code, as» that will best facilitate the education 
of the blind and keep them in touch with the 
peoples and literatures of the world.” 


AGC, 


Homes for the Blind. 


The provision of Homes for the Blind is so 
urgent and widespread a problem that the 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind 
has performed a valuable and timely service 
in devoting a special number of their Review 
to the subject. 

The pamphlet is based on first-hand examina- 
tion of many different Homes now in existence 
and it is full of practical suggestions, ranging 
from the careful choice of a site to details of 
furnishing. A useful indication of costs, charges 
and staffing is given at the end. The ideal i iS, 
of course, to build special Homes, but this is 


a counsel of perfection in these days, and the 


authors of the pamphlet have wisely dealt with 
conditions as they are, when more often than 
not it is a question of adapting existing property 
in the most suitable way. 

From. the outset, the one thing needful is 
stressed—that the blind folk who are to oa 
together must be able to feel that they “ 
coming home.” If the right stmosphiegetal is 
lacking,. all the material comforts may. be 
present, but the Home will be a failure. '. 


\ 


Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for Asis land Street, 
the Blind London, W.1. 


GROWING INTEREST IN GROWING ACTIVITIES 


UR readers will, we trust, share our satisfaction in being able to report a continuous 
increase during the past two or three years in the circulation of THE NEw BEACON. 
Almost every month more copies have to be printed to meet the demand, and 
could we undertake a vigorous publicity campaign we are confident that the existing 
circulation would soon be more than doubled. We cannot do this at present owing 
to limitations in the supply of paper, but meanwhile all of us who are concerned 
in Blind Welfare can view with pleasure the obvious fact that more and more 
people are becoming more and more interested in what is going on within ythe 
blind community. 

This is mainly due to the unconscious activity as propagandists of the blind themselves. Years 
ago the blind were seldom encountered by the public at large except as blind beggars, pitifully posted 
in busy thoroughfares offering a box of matches or with their fingers idly meandering across a Braille 
book. To-day, people are becoming accustomed to meeting the blind in all walks of life as fellow workers, 
fellow travellers, fellow citizens ; as employers as well as employees, directing as well as being directed, 
leading as well as being led. Yet notwithstanding this growing familiarity of the sighted with the 
sightless as co-partners in business and recreation, those possessed of eyesight have never ceased to 
marvel at the ways and means by which the blind carry on their pursuits despite the lack or loss of 
the priceless power of seeing. The mere spectacle of sightlessness bids us ponder and evaluate, and 
the more we do so the greater the marvel grows of how life can be fully lived without physical eyesight. 
The awakened awareness of the vast span of the known seen world kindles interest in the vast span of 
the unknown unseen world. That it is vast is proved by those busy blind people we meet daily, here, 
there and everywhere about their affairs, and so the interest grows, fed here by some sterling 
accomplishment and there by some daring pioneer. Eventually we may penetrate into a community 
within a community, the community of those who, bereft of not only one sense but two senses—sight 
and hearing, yet struggle valiantly and victoriously against fate. Within that profundity of 
deprivation some of us may perhaps dread to venture, but those who do are rewarded with a glowing 
warmth of admiration and affection towards striving humanity which can act as a constant spur to 
active social benevolence. To share in the toils and triumphs of the blind and the deaf-blind is a 
medicine for all the ills of solitary, anti-social, barren egoism. 

Within living memory we can compare the static endurance of the blind of a generation or two ago 
with the gathering mobility and ascension of the blind as they burst their bondsin innumerable directions 
to-day. As we view the panorama of a community rising, as it were, from a centuries-old sleep, we 
must give first credit to that community itself for sounding the clarion call to be up and doing, but 
we must not forget to note the stalwarts outside the community whose lives have been dedicated to 
its cause. The blind themselves would be the first to acknowledge that without the help of sighted 
sympathisers, whether expressed in generous gift or equally generous personal service and “ first-aid,” 
they could have accomplished little, and they would emphasise that now that they are throwing out 
in all directions the trails of self-support their need for sighted assistance is even bigger than before. 
Whereas, formerly, the mass of the blind required the simple help to exist, now they require the more — 
complex help to attempt, achieve and live. What man of good will twenty years ago, as he read a 

_ story to some blind boy, could have imagined that, twenty years hence, his services might be required 
for that same person as a transcriber into Braille of a highly technical book on wireless or a' huge 
dictionary of medicine ? 

THE NEw BEACON is doing its best to spread abroad an intimate knowledge of the material and 
spiritual needs of the blind to-day and of-the means by which they. are being met. It provides 

_ opportunities for the blind themselves to bring their difficulties and desires, their ideas and criticisms, 
to the forum of open discussion, and it chronicles, without exaggeration, the outstanding achievements 
of the blind all over the world. Thus it links together the growing band of blind people who are 
triumphing over their handicap and the growing band of sighted people who are helping them to do so. 
That both bands are growing is sure proof of the generative faculty of social conduct regulated by 

_ self-sacrifice and self-discipline, and, as such, it is a specific against despotism and defeatism in a 
troubled, tangled age. THE EpitTor. 
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ABOUT BRAILLE— AND BOOKS 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) 


XV.— Other Braille Finds 


Another book annexed during that first year 
of blindness was “Selections from Gilbert 
White’s Natural History of Selborne.’”’ I had 
always had a special affection for this remarkably 
interesting and vivid series of letters and the 
village in which they were written some two 
hundred years ago. The coming of that quite 
unmitigated curse, the internal-combustion 
engine, in the form of road vehicles, aircraft and 
monstrous roaring cultivators has robbed Sel- 
borne of much of the quiet, dignity, and seclusion 
it knew in the days of Gilbert White and for a 
century-and-a-half afterwards, but a good deal 
less so than is, alas, the case with many villages. 

I say that I had always loved White’s letters, 
but not until after the darkness had fallen 
around me did I come to realise to the full how 
soothing was his style. In fact, I do not think 
that I know of any book in the language that is 
quite so conducive to repose of mind and calming 
of the turmoils of the soul. To be quite truthful, 
I could not read it at first : I bought it too soon 
after the blow fell, and its references caused more 
pain than solace. But, later, I came to appre- 
ciate the book far more than ever I did when 
I could actually see the varied subjects it 
discussed; and my only regret about the 
Braille edition is that it extends only to two 
volumes and so does not admit of a wider 
selection. For reposefulness of style, Richard 
Jefferies has much in common with Gilbert 
White, though his matter is presented in a 
rather different way, but of the two I prefer 
White. 

A somewhat remarkable work to find in 
Braille was Ditchfield’s ‘‘ English Gothic Archi- 
tecture.’’ This subject and the numerous facets 
of mediaeval and later ecclesiology are dealt with 
by an ever-widening range of books—from con- 
cise handbooks to the most majestic tomes (a 
surprising number of which are represented in 
my “‘sighted”’ library), but among small and 
unpretentious works there are few that can rival 
this little book by Ditchfield, published by Dent. 
The Braille issue is in a single volume, and a 
separate and very neat little pamphlet enclosed 
in a pocket in the back cover contains embossed 
reproductions of such of the diagrams as lend 
themselves to this treatment. The embossed 
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copies of Ditchfield’s diagrams are extra- 
ordinarily well executed. Yet I rather question 
whether I should have been able to make out 
much of the various types of moulding de- 
monstrated had I not been extremely familiar 
with them all when I could see. 

Opinions may differ as to the merits of the 
radio serial ‘‘ Dick Barton,’’ but no one, surely, 
would maintain that the hero’s exploits are very 


‘ 


d 


i 


closely allied to probability. Not so the extra-— 


_ ordinary, indeed almost incredible, experiences. 


narrated by Major Russell in “‘ True Adventures — 


of the Secret Service’ (published by Hurst and 
Blackett), in three Braille volumes. Yet we are 
assured of their entire veracity. 
suggest that no fictional “thriller’’ was ever 
written that had greater powers of holding the 
reader from first to last. 

Interesting adventures of quite a different 
type are attractively described in Thompson's 
“Lure and Romance of Alchemy’ (Harrap), 
also in three Braille volumes. 

If you care for an “‘ occasional ’’ book which 


It is safe to 


you can pick up and read in any odd half-hour ~ 


and, as with Gilbert White, be sure of ample 
returns in charm and interest, what better than 
the Rev. H. V. Taylor’s ‘‘ Letters of Great 
Writers’ (published by Blackie), in five em- 


bossed volumes ? Few books have been provided ~ 


with more garrulous notes—there are almost as 


many pages of notes as there are of text—and | 


yet seldom can judicious multiplicity of notes* 


have been introduced to greater effect, or made 
so considerable a contribution to the under- 
standing, vivifying and enjoyment of the ma- 
terial they elucidate. They are almost as 
attractive as the letters themselves ; indeed, I 
have often read some of the notes by themselves. 
They bring life to the letters and meaning to 
many references in the letters which might 
otherwise be entirely lost, or even cause 
irritation through puzzlement. 

Besides a long introduction and an appendix 
discussing ‘‘ Letters and the Post Office”’ in 
centuries prior to the introduction of Rowland 
Hill’s penny post (1840), 
biographical notes upon every writer, a preface 
to each letter individually explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which it came to be penned, 


and, at the end of each letter, elucidation of such | 


there are general — 
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little points as may require it. The letters extend 
over a period of more than two hundred years, 
and are arranged more or less chronologically : 
the earliest is from Edmund Spenser to Sir 
Walter Raleigh and is dated January 23, 1580, 
and the last is from William Wordsworth to Sir 
George Beaumont (February 20, 1805). 

In all there are 128 letters. One is puzzled, 
however, by two surprising—indeed, quite 
shocking—omissions : neither Sir Walter Scott 
nor Charles Lamb is represented at all! 


XVI.—Braille Catalogues 


At that time I also bought the Braille book 
catalogues of the National Institute and of the 
National Library at Westminster, the one in 
three volumes, the other in five. The appeal of 
the latter is almost entirely utilitarian, though 
I have sometimes found it valuable as a kind of 
“list-guide ’’ to works by individual authors. 
But I have always thought that there are certain 
unfortunate, though easily remedied, short- 
comings in its classification and arrangement 
which make it far more troublesome to use than 
it need be. 

Although considerably less  substantial— 
probably indeed because of this fact—the N.I.B. 
book catalogue is far more attractive and 
interesting. Its great charm lies in the inform- 


ative annotations given for each entry. (How 


enormously entertaining would the National 
Library Catalogue be if such annotations could 
have been added to every one of its far more 
numerous titles! The work would then have 
been quite monumental and a most valuable 
reference source. But, alas, how many extra fat 
volumes would then have been needed to 
contain it!) 

Of the character or substance of many a work 
have I been reminded and, indeed, in many cases 
instructed for the first time, by the lucidly 
written annotation that follows each book 
entered in the N.I.B. Catalogue. They give to 
what would otherwise be little more than a mere 
list of published books real life and vigour, and 
turn it into a general (if, necessarily, very 
limited) reference work of perennial interest and 
charm. 

As to its purely practical value at the present 
time, this is, I fear, next door to none at all. 
For it would appear that quite go per cent. of 
the works listed in it have now been for a long 
time out of print. 


XVII.—A Protest 


It is outside the scope of the present paper to 
discuss books that I have borrowed from the 


National Library at Westminster, which run to 


quite a number, on many subjects, but chiefly 
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historical or biographical, with an occasional 
work of fiction. But I want to make an ex- 
ception in the case of one six-volume work. 
This book is Sir Robert Ball’s “Story of the 
Heavens,”’ originally published by Cassell about 
65 years ago. The last edition, as far as I can 
trace, is the one I have in ink-print, and appeared 
in 1910. This fine popular text-book was 
published in Braille by the N.I.B. in 1gar. 
Within the last ten years, however, the work has 
been withdrawn from stock and—this is the 
tragic part of the whole business—the plates 
from which it was printed destroyed. 

This decision—though, from a practical 
standpoint, no doubt inevitable—J consider 
deplorable. The book is probably the most 
comprehensive work on Astronomy, of popular 
appeal and of moderate compass, that has ever 
been published in this country. The style of 
Ball is lucid and his explanations stick—e.g., his 
colourful elucidation of parallax, or of how 
observation of the behaviour of Jupiter’s moons 
led to the discovery of the speed of light, which 
was formerly believed to be instantaneous. His 
ecstatic observations upon, say, the Great 
Nebula in Orion, the discovery in 1610 of the 
extraordinary appendages (as they at first 
seemed) which we now know as the rings of 
Saturn, the majesty of Sirius or the supreme 
beauty of Venus—he treats them all as if he 
himself, the Astronomer Royal of Ireland and 
later in charge of the Observatory at Cambridge, 
had discovered those wonders only on the very 
day in which he writes about them, and imparts 
a sustained thrill of excitement to his reader. 
This almost boyish enthusiasm is found, though 
of course to a less marked extent, even in many 
of his less popular works. 

But now this excellent work has been removed 
from the reach of Braille readers, and its very 
plates destroyed. It is true, of course, that one 
copy (or possibly more) still survives in the 
Westminster Library, and (except for the first 
volume) the copy that was sent to me was in 
pretty good condition: but soon it must be 
withdrawn from stock there also, or remain in 
so greasy and pressed a state as to repel readers. 

I cannot insist too strongly upon how intensely 
I regret this withdrawal. After all, the main 
details of elementary Astronomy are not of the 
type which very quickly run out of date. Of 
course there are interesting new discoveries— 
e.g., that of a new planet beyond Neptune 
(Pluto) about 1930, or the finding of the fifth 
moon of Uranus, which has recently been 
announced—but, surely, a few pages of addenda 
or amendments would have sufficed to keep 
the work reasonably up to date! 
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To my mind, a great feature of the embossed 
edition of this work is the high percentage of its 
illustrations, diagrams and plates of which 
attempt has been made to reproduce in Braille 
—with, I think, most astonishing success. 
Almost every one of them—even the map of the 
visible face of the moon—is quite easily under- 
standable by the finger. When one reflects upon 
the loving care and infinite toil devoted by some- 
one to the production of these embossed dia- 
grams, does it not seem utterly vandalistic that 
the Braille issue should have been relentlessly, 
and without hope of revocation, flung to the 
dust-heap after less than twenty years of 
sojourning in stock ? 

The reason for its withdrawal, I was once 
informed by the General Editor—who admitted 
sharing both my high appreciation of the work 
and my deep regret at its loss—was that the 
demand for it had virtually ceased. And the 
demand had ceased largely because it could no 
longer be offered as a new or up-to-date publica- 
tion. One can certainly appreciate this point, 
even though the economics of the business do 
not rest upon one’s own shoulders. 

But if, in 1921 and for some years afterwards, 
it at all justified its publication in Braille and its 
retention in stock, I have been wondering 
whether interest in and appreciation of it could 
not have been revived and maintained in later 
years by occasional judicious ‘‘ blurbing’’ as a 
kind of finale to the announcements of new books, 
since I know of no comparable work which has 
appeared to rival or surpass it. The N.I.B. 
know the answer to that, and I suppose it would 
be a stern negative. 

(To be continued) 


THE TWO BEARS 
By LOUISA BROWN 


The writer of this original little poem is a blind 
resident of Letchworth, now in her 80th year, 


WO bears in a house 
And what do we see ? 
Love reigning supreme 
In the family tree. 


The first is to bear 
When all things go wrong ; 
Number two is to forbear 
With smiles and a song. 


And then in the home 
We shall ever find rest, 

For each one has learned 
To give of his best. 
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Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent examination successes of pupils of the 


Royal Normal College for the Blind are 


announced :— 


Royart AcAaDEMY oF Music—L.R.A.M.—Piano Teacher 
Brian Rogers. 
ASSOCIATED BoARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS oF MuUsICc, 
LONDON. ; 
Grade VI. Piano—Nona Kiddell, Anthony Robins 
(distinction). 
Ann Blades, Leslie Greenway, 
Arthur Horsfield (distinction), 
John James (distinction), Frank 
Mytton, Gordon Stephens 
(credit). 
Andreas 
tinction). 
RoyvaL SociETyY OF ARTS. 
Shorthand—8o0 words per minute. 
Kathleen Gunner, Kenneth McClelland, Elizabeth 
Viney. 
Shorihand—100 words per minute. 
Doris Goymer. 
LONDON CHAMBER OF 
110 words per minute. ' 
Eunice Ayrton (distinction), Royden Holt (dis- 
tinction). 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND.—Pianoforie 
Tuning Diploma. 
Frank Mytton, Edward Whatford. 
Musical Successes.—The following blind candi- 
dates have successfully gained their diplomas 
at recent examinations :— 


RovaL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Joseph H. E. Papesch, Mus.Bac. 


si! PR » 


Grade VII. Violin Constantinou 


(dis- 


COMMERCE.—Shorthand— 


Associateship (‘‘ Limpus ”’ Prize). 
Denis Watts (R.N.C. student): Associateship. 
Royvat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Phyllis E. Townshend, L.T.C.L. (Head Music 


Mistress, Royal School for the Blind, Westbury- 


on-Trym): Licentiateship (Piano-Teacher). 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF Music, LONDON. 

Kathleen Brady (former student and music 

teacher at St. Mary’s Convent, Merrion, Dublin) : 

Licentiateship (Piano-Teacher). 


Successes of L.C.C. Blind Trainees.—The 
following successes of London County Council 
Trainees in Braille Shorthand and Typing, at 
Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, are 
announced :— 


Royat Society' or Arts.—Certificate Shorthand 


Examination. 
George French (100 
(80 w.p.m.). 

JLONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.— Certificate Type- 
writing Examination. 
George French, Gladys Marris (distinction). 


Blind Master’s Chess Victory.—Mr. R. W. 
Bonham, the blind Maths. master at Worcester 


w.p.m.), Gladys 


y 


Marris ¥ 


‘ 


(Director ‘of @ 
Music, New Zealand Institute for the Blind): — 


x 
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College, paid a visit last month to Limes Chess 
Club, Sheffield, and played thirteen boards, 
blindfold simultaneous chess. He won nine, 
lost two and drew two. Six blind people took 
part in the match, including D. A. Watson, an 
old pupil of Mr. Bonham’s, and Mr. W. H. 
Walker, who organised the match. 


Recent Successes of Old Worcester Boys.— 
W. J. Stafford, of Newcastle, has passed the 
Solicitors Final Examinaton held in November 
last. He was educated at Worcester College, 
_ took Second Class Honours in Jurisprudence at 
Oxford, and has now completed his articles with 
Messrs, Wragge & Co., of Birmingham. He has 
taken up a post with Messrs. Swinburne and 
Jackson, Solicitors, at Durham. 
I. B. Bishop has just passed his Final 
Examination in the Honours School of English 
Literature at Oxford and has obtained Second 
Class Honours. He was educated at Worcester 
College and went up to Queens in 1945. 
Sir Beachcroft Towse’s Prowess as a Fisher- 
man.—The following reference to the late Sir 
Beachcroft Towse occurs in an article on fishing 
by Lady Erskine-Owen in the February issue 
ot Blackwood’s Magazine :—‘‘ Beyond Inverawe 
the blind V.C. is fishing from the precarious, 
narrow plank piers, his man at his elbow 
directing him. ‘A foot farther out, sir. A 
foot to the right, sir,’ and the fly lands un- 
erringly.”’ 
A Blind Nonagenarian’s Christmas Verses.— 
Mrs. Spooner, a clergyman’s widow, totally 
blind and aged 94, composed a poem for a 
Christmas Card but whilst the cards were being 
printed she died. The poem has eleven verses ; 
the writer dwells on her gratitude ‘‘for free- 
dom from disease, senile decay, old age—well, 
call it what you please’’; on the blessings of 
thought and keeping in touch with the infinite : 
How-many hours in the day 
Would be most dull and drear, 
But the power of sweet communion 
Has brought light and courage near. 

and on the wondrous power of prayer :— 
Restraining prayer we cease to fight ; 
Prayer keeps the Christian’s armour bright, 


And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest Saint upon his knees. 


Who can tell the value 

Of talking with the Lord ; 
Only those who practise it 
Can tell its joys abroad. 

Blind Canadian Ordained as Priest.—For what 
is said to be the first time in the religious annals 
of Canada, a young man blind since birth has 
been ordained to the priesthood. 

He is Fr. Rolland Campbell, .33-year-old 
member of the Congregation of St. Viator. The 
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ordination, which took place in the chapel of 
the Deaf Mutes Institute, in Montreal, was 
made possible through a special indult from the 
Holy See. Archbishop Charbonneau of Mont- 
real was the officiating prelate. 

Hoping that some day he might become a 
priest, Campbell entered the University of 
Montreal, won his degree, and then went to 
St. Mary’s College to study philosophy. En- - 
couraged by his professors, he was admitted to 
the Congregation of the Clerics of St. Viator at 
Rigaud in 1943. The following year after his 
religious profession he studied theology and won 
the highest rank in his examinations. 

His superiors certified that he was prepared 
for ordination and an appeal was made to the 
Holy See for the special indult needed in his 
case. After lengthy consideration the Holy 
See granted the permission. : 


Blind Newsagent for 38 Years.—Last month 
Mr. John Thomas Gregory retired after carrying 
on his business as a newsagent for 38 years. 
“T don’t regret my blindness for one moment,’” 
he told a reporter from the Burnley Express and 
News. ‘‘ What you’ve never had you never 
miss, and no man can have been more content 
and happy than I have been.” 

He received his early education at Burnley 
Blind School and afterwards learnt the trade of 
skip-making and repairing at Henshaw’s Insti- 
tution, Old Trafford. He began’ business as a 
newsvendor with an uncle. He is very well 
known in local sport circles and has been a keen 
cricket and football enthusiast, having been the 
“life and soul’? of many a charabanc party 
of football fans following the Claret and Blue. 
At the Crystal Palace in 1914, when Burnley 
won the Cup, John was there. He has been a 
great reader of Braille and is a lover of music, 
especially of brass bands. He considers that 
blind people in Burnley never had a greater 
friend than his old schoolmaster, the late John 
Barrett, of Nelson, ‘“‘ one of the greatest teachers. 
of the blind who ever lived.”’ 

A Blind Sweep, Aged 74.—Mr. Joseph Thomas 
Lunn, of Perry Barr, Birmingham, who is totally 
blind and 74 years of age, still carries on his 
one-man business of chimney-sweeping. He 
knows every street and turning within a radius 
of a mile from Perry Barr, and also how most 
of the houses are numbered. He decided to 
take up chimney-sweeping about 30 years ago 
when rapidly failing sight compelled him to 
leave the building industry. “I don’t do 
now quite so much as I might,” he told a 
representative of the Birmingham Evening 
Despatch, ‘(and I don’t like taking on jobs 
before 6 a.m.”’ 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Walter Lilley, of Irthlingborough, aged 77. 
Keenly interested in many branches of sport, 
he did not permit his blindness, with which 
he was stricken during an illness 14 years ago, to 
interfere with his proficiency at skittles. After 
three years of blindness he won three local 
skittles championships. He was also good at 
bowls before and after blindness. 


Miss Marion Pearson, sister of the late Sir 
Arthur Pearson, founder of St. Dunstan’s, 
and aunt of Sir Neville Pearson, the present 
President, aged 79. She was keenly interested 
in the work of St. Dunstan’s and became the 
first Matron of West House, Portland Place, 
Brighton, when it was opened as a Holiday and 
Convalescent Home for the men of St. Dunstan’s. 
A contingent of St. Dunstaners blinded in the 
first world war attended the funeral, and St. 
Dunstan’s was represented by Lady Pearson, 
Sir Neville Pearson, Lady Fraser, Mr. W. G. 
Askew, Miss Dorothy Pain, and Miss’ Mary 
Ouseley. 


Albert B. Grieve, a well-known blind musician, 
at Montrose, aged 70. He was organist at 
Butterborn Church, Dundee, for a time and then 
at Montrose Melville Church for 20 years. For 
the next 18 years he was organist at the Montrose 
Congregational Church, retiring in 1943. His 
chief hobby for several years was knitting, and 
during the recent war he turned out hundreds 
of pairs. of seaboot stockings for minesweeper 
crews. 


Mrs. L. L. Martin, one of the most faithful 


helpers at The Haven, Scarborough, one of, 


the National Institute’s Residential and Holiday 
Homes, Although herself handicapped, she 
visited the Home regularly for years in order to 
read to the residents and visitors and to take 
them out. Her death will be felt keenly by all 
those privileged to know her. 


Mrs. Ethel May Colligan on 1st February. 
Mrs. Colligan, who was the wife of Mr. J. C. 
Colligan, Assistant Secretary at the Head- 
quarters of the National Institute for the Blind, 
was well known as a worker on behalf of the 
blind, particularly in the Merseyside, North 
Wales and Isle of Man area, where her husband 
was the Institute’s Branch Secretary from 1939 
to 1945. 
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Northern Library Bulletin. 
To the Editor. 


Str,—I think some of your readers will be 
interested to hear of the Northern’ Library 
Bulletin which we have published this month 
for the first time. It will be published quarterly 
and it will contain non-critical reviews of most 
of the books added to the shelves of the Northern 
Branch of the National Library for the Blind 
during the last quarter, together with two or 
three more comprehensive and critical reviews 
of outstanding books of the moment. There 
will be items of Library news and other subjects 
of interest to our members, for we hope through 
this medium to bring the readers and the 


Library nearer together and so build a better — 


library service for the Braille reading world. 


The Bulletin is at present published in inkprint — 


but we hope ultimately to produce it in Braille. 
It is free to all members of the Northern Branch 
of the National Library for the Blind and already 
over 600 applications have been received. 


Yours faithfully, | 
A. M. HEWER, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


i ae W'S : 
REPORTS 


Southern Regional Association for the Blind.— 


The Association, as its Annual Report testifies, 


had a busy year in 1947-48. Growing realisation 
in all parts of the country of the need. for more 
Homes for the blind prompted the Association 
to revive its Homes Sub-Committee. The useful 
work done by its members in investigating 


existing Homes and collating information of 


value to all authorities intending to open Homes 
has been embodied in a special number of the 
Southern Regional Review, reviewed on another 
page. The Home Teachers’ Training Course 
for 1948 was extended to a full year with an 
enlarged syllabus, and valuable refresher courses 
were arranged for Home Teachers “ on the job.” 


Detecting a tendency on the part of some local 


authorities to appoint, under the new scheme, 


“ Blind Welfare Visitors ’’’ who were not fully 


qualified Home Teachers, the Association, 


vigilant as ever in the interests of the blind, 


©The New, ‘ 

presented a memorandum to the responsible 
- central authorities, stressing the vital importance 
of employing properly qualified Home Teachers. 
It is interesting to note in the statistics given 
at the end of the Report that the number of 
blind people in the area employed in sighted 
industry increased from 839 in 1946-47 to 902 
in 1947-48. 


Preston Institute for Blind Welfare and School 
for Partially Sighted.—At the end of March, 
1948, there were 94 children on the roll of the 
school and the waiting list for admission was 
steadily increasing. New classrooms and new 
equipment were in use and a new wing was 
under construction.. 50 blind workers were 
employed in the workshops, and the year’s 
sales were up by £3,030 on the previous year. 
Blind sports “fans ’’ appreciated the action of 
a local football club which has reserved seats 
in the stand for them, with headphones attached, 
so that they may hear a running commentary 
on the matches. Several of the blind went on 
the air in a Wilfred Pickles show at Morecambe. 


~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The. prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


‘Theory: — ; , Ba. 4. 
/ 19508-19511 Davies, Walford.—The Pursuit 
of Music. 4 vols... Bee +, . ee 0 
This book, as stated by the author, is 
about music, and music only. That 
is to say, it can neither be a text-book 
on how to write music, nor a musical 
history ; neither does it attempt to 
describe the works or lives of com- 
posers who made history. 
Dance: ; 
20098 Bloom, R.—Maybe You'll Be There, 
Song Fox-Trot bd Mt | 4 HRN 
‘20099 Flanagan, B.—Underneath the Arches, 
Song Fox- Trot ys zs ys o 6 
20100 Patrick, Reese and Val.—AIl Dressed 
Up with a Broken Heart, Song Fox- 
DIOL MNES), an af ap eo 0 
20097 Reid, B.—Anything I Dream is 
Possible, Song Fox-Tyvot.. imo 6 
Reprints. 
Organ : 
Bach : 
-5135  Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 20° 
12596 Magnificat Oe bis d ae o 6 
9765 I will give thee farewell (Fantasia in 
B flat)... Oe iF; . 44 6 
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7727, ._When we are in our greatest need  s. d. 


(Choral Prelude) x - tims Oe 
Felton, W. : 
15542. ALittle Tune .. a “ds ) a eae O 
Mozart : 
6982 Fantasiain F .. ¥ 3 8 53 Ones 
Whitlock, P. W.—Seven Sketches (on verses 

from the Psalms) : 

15434 Book I, Nos. 1-4 set oe we ty3,0 
15481 Book II, Nos. 5-7 hs sf. . «; | ee 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 


English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 


stated. 

Anthology : 

19952 Our Friend the Dog in Verse. An anthology 
compiled by A. Llewelyn Pratt for the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association, comprising 
classic tributes to the dog in prose and verse 
which will delight all dog-lovers. I vol. 5s. 6d. 
F53. 

Drama : 

19954-5 Housemaster, by Ian Hay. This three-act 

Comedy of Public School life is one of the most 
popular plays of one of the most popular play- 
wrights of the period between the two warts. 
2 vols. 58. per vol. Fog. 

19950 Acting Parts. 1 vol. (loose-leaf). 8s. F132. 


Educational—English : 

20064-5 Plain Words, a Guide to the Use of English, by 
Sir Ernest Gowers. Written at the invitation of 
the Treasury, this book is concerned particularly 
with the use of English by officials, but it will 
be found invaluable to everyone anxious to 
liberate writing from base usages. 2 vols. 
6s. 3d. per vol. F103. 

Fiction : 

10937-40 The Reasonable Shores, by G. 8B. Stern. 
Essentially a novel of to-day and a careful, 
brilliant piece of character-drawing, this book 
depicts the reactions of a girl to the over- 
shadowing influence of her sentimental, gushing 
and insincere uncle. 4 vols. 6s. per vol. F225. 


_Fiction—Juvenile : 
20052 Adventures with Benghazi, by Rose Fyleman. 


Delightful fairy stories of a little girl and an 
ordinary black-and-white cat who was the most 
extraordinary cat imaginable. 1 vol.. 5s. F47. 


‘Literary Criticism : : 
19971-2 Milton and the English Mind, by F. E. 


Hutchinson, D.Litt., F.B.A. A most readable 
yet scholarly study of one who was not only 
among the greatest of our poets but a great and 
representative Englishman of the 17th century 
—a true patriot and advocate of freedom. 
2 vols. 58. 9d. per vol. F114. 


Forthcoming Panda. 

20136-8 No. 119. Murder on the Orient Express, by 
Agatha Christie. The murder takes place on 
the famous Orient Express while it is snowbound 
and all the passengers in a section of the train 
are suspect, but before it resumes its journey, 
the problem is solved by Hercule Poirot, the 
famous Belgian detective. 3 vols. is. 6d. net. 


«Times Review of 1948 ”’ in Braille. 
The National Institute for the Blind announces 
publication in one Braille volume of ‘‘ The Times 
Review of the Year 1948,” a first-class authoritative 
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survey of the most important events of 1948, invaluable 
to all interested in contemporary history and as a 
permanent reference book. Includes articles on 
Europe’s Cold War, the Struggle in Palestine, American 
Policy, Defence, Parliament and Politics, Economic 
Recovery, the Royal Family, Science, The Arts and 
Entertainment, Sport, etc., and an exhaustive Diary of 
Events and Obituary. If the demand for this publica- 
tion is satisfactory, the Times Review will be issued 
annually in Braille. (20145.) 8s. (subject to usual two- 
thirds discount for blind purchasers). 


Second Part of Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Second 
World War ”’ to be issued in Braille. 


By kind permission of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Lord Camrose, the National Institute for the Blind will 
issue in Braille the excerpts from the second part of 
Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ Second World War,” entitled ‘‘ Their 
Finest Hour,” which are now being published in The 
Daily Telegraph in serialised form. 

The Braille edition will be issued in about six monthly 
parts, and it is hoped that Part I will be published 
towards the end of March. 

The subscription for the complete series, which will 
be supplied to subscribers only, is 3s. post free. Orders, 
with cash, should be sent immediately to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and all orders should 
reach the Institute by 1st April. A limited number of 
copies will be reserved for customers overseas whose 
orders may not reach the Institute by this date. 

Subscribers should note that the National Institute 
cannot undertake to bind the parts for customers, as 
the complete ‘‘ Second World War” will, by kind 
permission of Mr. Churchill and Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
Ltd., be published in Braille in volume form when the 
complete letterpress edition is available. The pre- 
paration of the Braille edition of Volume I—“‘ The 
Gathering Storm,” is already in hand. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4920-4925 Young Renny, by M. de la Roche. 
Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per volume net. 


NEW APPARATUS. 


Watches. 


The National Institute for the Blind now holds 
stocks of English made Braille Nickel Pocket Watches. 
The price, including Purchase Tax, is £6 12s. 6d. each, 
which is the actual cost to the Institute. Orders and 
remittances should be addressed to the Secretary- 
General at 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

Arrangements are also being made to manufacture a 
Braille Nickel Wristlet Watch. with English movement, 
and a further announcement will be made when 
supplies are available. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that, for the time being, the Institute is not able 
to deal with orders or enquiries for Silver and Gold 
Watches. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 
Northern Branch, 

5, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 3. 


6 vols. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction : Vols. 
Ayres, Ruby M. April’s Day .. ‘ 3 
Brophy, John. Gentleman of Stratford 6 
Bullett, Gerald. Judgment in Suspense ia 3 
Bush, Christopher. Case of the Missing Men .. 4 
Coppard, A. E. Dark-eyed Lady as : ‘4 
Crofts, Freeman Wills. Death on a Train 5 
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Vols. 
Crofts, Freeman Wills. Enemy Unseen 
Dinnis, Enid. Bess of Cobb’s Hall 
Firth, N. Wesley. Concerto for Fear 
Innes, Hammond. Lonely Ski-er 
Keilland, Axel. Dangerous Honeymoon 
Le Pla, Frieda. Alone in the Midst 


(Published by the Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League) 

Lindsay, Jack. Hullo Stranger . 

Little, Conyth. Black Honeymoon 

Livingstone, C. R. Earth is Red 

Mackail, Denis. Our Hero ‘ 

Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. 
Tharrus 

Morgan, Charles. "Judge's S Story 

Phillpotts, Eden. There Was an Old Woman 

Scott, J. M. Other Side of the Moon : 

Sharp, Margery. Britannia Mews 

Shute, Nevil. Chequer Board . 

Spring, Howard. Dunkerley’s 

Stanley, George. Adventures of. the Black 
Pilgrim : 

Street, A. G. Holdfast . a 

Tarkington, Booth. Kate Fennigate a 

Tolstoy, Leo. The Cossacks 

Walling, R. A. J. Corpse without a Clue 

Whipple, Dorothy. Every Good Deed 

Woolf, Virginia. Haunted House 


Psychology : 
Woodworth, Robert S. arasaacrtine Schools 
of Psychology .. ‘ 4 
Religion : 
An Ordinary Christian. Growth of the Spiritual 
Life - 2 
Hamblin, Henry Thomas. Bless the ‘Lord, O 
My Soul ie sr 4 I 
Hamilton, H. A. (editor). ' Christian Education 


Farewell to 


FNAWNWHN YWNHRYN 


_— 
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Handbooks Junior Course .. 4 


Malden, R. H. Growth, Building and ‘Work of 
a Cathedral Church .. i 
(R.C.) More, St. Thomas. History ‘of the 
Passion .. «a a 3 
(R.C.) Rolle, Richard, of Hampole. se 
of Iafe . 
(R.C.) Steuart, R. H. A: ‘In Divers Manners . 


(R.C.) Valentine, Ferdinand. 
Sociology: 

Barker, Ernest. Britain and the British People 
From Communism to Cath- 


Inside the Cup 


Hyde, Douglas. 
olicism .. 
Maillaud, Pierre. 
Maritain, Jacques. Christianity and Democracy 
Sociology— Welfare of the Blind: 


Wilkinson, V. A. Spenser. Blind Welfare in _ 


I 
2 
Temple, William. Church Looks Forward .. 3 
a 
3 


The English Way ; 6 
Iq 


Germany ope 


Sociology—Law and Constitution : 


Rubenstein, R. John Citizen and the Law .. = oO 


Natural Science : 
Carrighar, Sally. One Day on Beetle Rock 
Darling, F. Fraser. Naturalist on Rona 
Joseph, Michael.’ 
Lintz, Gertrude Davies. Animals are My Hobby 
Thomson, A. L. Bird Migration 


- Prose Literature : 
Cecil, Lord David. Hardy the Novelist at 3a 
3 /3 


Forster, E.M. Aspects of the Novel .. 


3 

3 
Cat’s Company 4 

4 

i 


Plays: 
Aristephaites, The Frogs , Sere aa 
Davis, C. A.C. Battle of the Pump . vif 2 

Poetry: 


De la Mare, Walter. Burning-Glass .. le i 
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Belles Lettres : Vols. 


Midgley, Wilson. From My Corner Bed 
History: 


Alington, C. A. Europe et es ae 9 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. English Abigail .. 5 
War, 1939-45 ; 

Hargest, Brig. James. Farewell Campo 12 .. 3 

Prittie, “T. im and W. Edwards. South to 

Freedom ; at 

Tyson, Geoffrey. ' Forgotten Frontier 4 
Travel : 

Bailey, F. M. | China—Tibet—Assam a 3 

Chiang Yee. Chinese Childhood 5 


Hodson, James Lansdale. And Yet aL Like 
America am ak, Pe 7 
‘Landon, Margaret. witios and the King of Siam 9 
Spender, Stephen. European Witness 4 
Biography: 
Martindale, Hilda. From One Generation to. 
Another f 
Sitwell, Edith. Rantare: for Elizabeth 
Biography—Collective : 
Olivier, Edith. Four Victorian Ladies of Wilt- 
shire 
Juvenile: 
Fairholme, Elizabeth, and Powell, Pamela. 
Nobody Asked to Come ; 
Johns, W. E.. Sergeant Bigglesworth, oa D. 
Pye, Virginia. The Prices Return ..... 
Wood, Alfred. Mishka and the White Pe ndees 
Grade 1: 
Dickens, Charles. Christmas Carol 
Holroyd, George H. Fifty Famous Lives 
Household, Geoffrey. Rogue Male 
Lawford, Florence. Daffodil Terrace 
Metcalfe, John. The Bad Lands 
Onions, Oliver. Phantas 
Swan, Annie S. Bombs at Restoft an THe 
Reckoning 
Swan, Annie S. The Tronicone! 
Yates, Dornford. Jeremy 
Yates, Dornford. Toby 
French: 
Bordeaux, Henry. Le Barrage 
Vercors. Silence de la Mer 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
‘* Fk. W. Austin ’’ Memorial Reading Competition 


The .Twentieth Meeting of the “ E. W. Austin ”’ 
Memorial Reading Competition will be held at the 
National Library on Saturday, 21st May, 1949. 

Unseen passages will be read, and prizes awarded for 
fluency, ease of diction and general expression. 
(Should the entries in any Class be very limited, prizes 
will only be awarded if merited.) 

It has been decided to add 2 new Class this year for 
those readers who have learnt to read Braille after the 
age of 16, and it is hoped to welcome a great many 
newcomers to the Competition in this Class. 


ADULT 

A. Advanced Readers in Competition for the 
‘‘ Blanesburgh ’’ Cup. 

B. Other Readers. 

C. Readers who have learnt to read Braille since the 
age of 16. (Entrants for this Class will not read 
in the afternoon, but the winners will receive their 
prizes in the afternoon.) 

OpEeN—A Special Competition for the reading of a 
letter, for which everybody is eligible, including 
all previous winners in any Class. 


February 15th, 1949 


JUNIOR 


1. Children under nine years of age. 
(Competitors in this Class to be allowed their 
choice of reading contracted or uncontracted 
Braille.) 


z. Those between the ages of 9 and 12. 


3. Those between the ages of 13 and 16. 
(In competition for the “W. H. Dixson 
Memorial Shield.’’) 


Intending competitors should send in their names to 
The Secretary, National Library for the Blind, 35, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, not later than 
Tuesday, roth May, stating in which Class they wish to 
ener, 


The Committee consists of :— 

The Viscountess Buckmaster (Chairman), J. de la 
Mare Rowley, Esq., Miss Gulick, Miss Jameson, 
Constance, Lady Thomson, Miss Till, The Rev. A. 
Lloyd (Winner of the Open Event 1948), J. Jarvis, 
fsa. .( Witmer of Clase A 1648), Miss Phillips 
(Winner of Class ‘‘ B ’’ 1948), Miss Garvie (Secretary), 
Miss Alexander. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55s.) 


BLIND MUSICIAN NEEDS MODERN MUSIC 
BRAILLED. Write terms. A. E. M., c/o Editor, THE 
NEW BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, Waigaee 


VACANCY FOR A MALE in the Home Department 
of the Norwich Institution for the Blind, Magdalen 
Street, Norwich. Fees, inclusive of clothes, are £153 
per annum. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
Oak Read, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


WARDEN required (female, 41 or over), Resident. 
Home for 39 able-bodied elderly blind people, Rams- 
gate, Kent. Some nursing qualification essential. 
Salary £250 per annum. First-class accommodation 
and maintenance. Apply in writing, with two re- 
ferences, to the Secretary, Kent County Association 
for the Blind, 15, Ashford Road, Maidstone, Kent. 


THE ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM WORKSHOPS, 
St. George’s Road, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 
WANTED.—Sighted Mat Foreman. 7 Looms. 
Immediate vacancy. Pensionable service. Apply, 
giving age, experience, present salary, to the General 
Superintendent. Applications should be accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN AND COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
(Recognised as Training Centre for Adult Blind.) 

Applications are inyited for the post of Sighted 
Foreman-Instructor for the Basketry Department of 
the above Workshops, at present 10 blind workers. 
Applicants should hold Craft Instructor’s Certificate. 
Salary commencing £240 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £12 to £444 per annum. Applications, 
stating full name, address, age, present and previous 
positions, qualifications and experience, with copies 
of three recent testimonials by 31st March, 1949, to: 


The Secretary, 
25, Gray Street, 
Northampton. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


Applications are invited for the post of Female 
(sighted) Certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the 
Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded to 
the Cleveland and South Durham Institute for the 
Blind, Middlesbrough, for work in the administrative 
county. The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to pass the County 
Council’s medical examination. The salary will be in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the A. P. and T. Division 
of the National Scales (£390 by annual increments of 
£15 to £435) per annum. The appointment is subject 
to the regulations of the County Council as to sick pay, 
holidays, leave of absence for extraneous duties and 
any other regulations affecting the Council’s staff for 
the time being in force, and is terminable by one 
calendar month’s notice on either side. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications and experience and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire Hall, 
Durham, by 28th February, 1949. 
21st January, 1949. 


NORTH RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


Home Teacher for the Blind 
Cleveland District. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Home Teacher’s certificate of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind for the post of Home Teacher of the Blind 
(male or female), at a salary within the scale A.P,T. 
Grade 1 of the National Joint Council’s scales, i.e., 
£390 by £15 to £435 a year, inclusive. 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The person appointed will be seconded to the Cleve- 
land and South Durham Institute for the. Blind, 
Middlesbrough, and the area to be covered comprises 
the Guisborough, Loftus, Saltburn and Marske and 
Skelton and Brotton Urban Districts. Travelling 
expenses (bus fares) and reasonable subsistence 
expenses will be reimbursed. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination and the appointment is super- 
annuable. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be sent by the 
26th February, 1949, to the County Welfare Officer, 
County Hall, Northallerton. 


HUBERT G. THORNLEY, 


County Hall, Clerk of the County Council. 


Northallerton. 
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WANTED. Assistant foreman  Basketmaker, 
all-round experience. References. State wage ex- 
pected.. Constant job and pension. Write Manager, 
Workshops for the Blind, Cornwallis St., Liverpool, 1. 


MUSIC TEACHER (Singing and Instrumental) 
required for Henshaw’s School for the Blind, Man- 
‘Chester, 16. Previous experience in teaching blind 
children not essential. State age, qualifications and 
experience. Salary according to qualifications. 
Applications to Superintendent and Secretary. 


THE YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 

Instructress (resident) required to teach technical 
trainees Machine Knitting (Round and Flat) and Hand 
Work. The person appointed will be required to do a 
certain amount of out-of-school supervision. Apply, 
stating age and experience, to The Principal, King’s 
Manor, York, 1. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER FOR 
THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of Home 
TEACHER for the Blind for duties in the Rural Area of 
the County. Salary and conditions of Service in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative, Pro- 
fessional and Technical Division of the National Joint 
Council’s scales. The appointment will be subject to 
the provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, and the successful applicant will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applicants must hold a certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work and be able to drive a car. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than the 23rd February, 1949. 


CHARLES PHYTHIAN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shire Hall, Castle Hill, Cambridge. 


EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of Female 
(Sighted) Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. 
The person appointed, who must hold the Home 
Teachers’ Certificate issued by the College of Teachers 
of the Blind, will be seconded to the East Sussex 
Association for the Blind for duties in the Administra- 
tive County. 

The appointment is superannuable, and a candidate, 
to be successful, must pass a medical examination to 
the satisfaction of the County Medical Officer of Health. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade 1 of 
the A. P. and T. Division of the National Scales (£390 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £435 per annum). 
Travelling allowances will be paid in accordance with 
the Council’s scale, and a motor car can be provided, 
if required, by the Council. 

The appointment is terminable by one calendar 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, in own handwriting, stating age, 
qualifications and experience and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent to the County Welfare Officer, County 
Hall, Lewes, not later than the 5th March, 1949. 
Applicants must state whether, to their knowledge, 
they are related to any member of the Council or to a 
holder of any senior office under the Authority. 

H. S. MARTIN, 
County Hall, Lewes. Clerk of the County Council. 


31st January, 1949. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street London, E.C.z2. 
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THE SIX HARD MONTHS 


By a GUIDE-DOG OWNER 


HE Guide-Dog is gradually becoming a well-known figure in the mind of the public. 
I say “in the mind ”’ with a full meaning because many more will have seen films 
of them, and read about them, than will actually have met them in the flesh. The 
details of their training and accomplishments is becoming increasingly well-known. 
But this film-and-book knowledge is of the ideal team, man (or woman) and 
dog working in perfect, well-practised combination, well-chosen for the book or 

film. 
Now how is this perfection accomplished, and when grasped, can it be held for 

ever? Are all Guide-Dogs the same ? 

Well, there you have it. Areall people the same? They arenot. Neither are circumstances the 
same. 

I remember when I was a child being something of a pianist—never a genius or even very talented, 
but loving the piano and having worked hard at it. It was galling indeed to have my laborious hours of 
practice set aside among the applause of my audience with the glib phrase, ‘‘Of course, it’s a gift.” 

“ Gift,’”’ my indignant Father would snort. “‘ Nobody’s given us this, we’ve had to work hard for 
it, haven’t we, Pet?” 

And so the Guide-Dog Owner must work. He must learn to combine his muscles and intelli- 
gence with the intelligence and body-movements of his dog as neatly as any musician studies the 
technique of his instrument. 

If you are young and strong, yet adaptable, and your town is neatly planned, the pavements 
_ well-defined, the people you meet intelligent and well-mannered, then your first six months will be 
as a happy honeymoon. But if you are a little too sensitive, your muscles set after walking with 
friends the greater part of your life, your town rambling and pointy, the people a shifting population 
of holiday-makers proverbially lax in their behaviour and with their minds and tongues out of gear, 
then you will have to work like the devil to keep your end up and your dog in tr aining. For it is 
true that your dog can slip his new lessons if he is not carefully practised and coached. Three 
months training with a professional trainer begins the good work excellently. The dog comes from 
the School in excellent condition and with his work well defined as far as his experience has gone. 
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But a dog is not a machine. 
and he can be put off. 

I have had two Guide-Dogs with a long space 
in between, and with the circumstances of each 
entirely different. In 1934, I had a silver-grey 
Alsatian bitch. I had her for only three 
months, but in that short time, almost from 
the first, the keynote was pleasure. I lived in 
the country—hilly, wooded country—ground 
you could get your feet into and so varied that 
your mind grasped the salient features without 
difficulty. Hardly two roads were alike. I 
did not need to go into the nearby big town 
often. The village population was small. 
Perhaps they were a little timid of the fearless- 
looking Alsatian. Perhaps their natural man- 
nerliness forbade them to question or comment 
aloud upon the unusualness of a dog in harness 
and a blind young woman. At any rate, my 
initiation into the use of a dog was pleasant 
and easy. 

But what of the second? He is a dog, and 
not of the Alsatians. He is sweet and strokable. 
Down the empty winter streets of the seaside 
town where I now live, he walked grandly. 
Occasionally, we got off the route—who wouldn't! 
You should see the place. It is a triangular 
mass of triangles. Strangers with sight and 
with maps get lost round its curves and same- 
nesses. How often have I heard the direction : 
“Go straight down to the right and you will 
strike a cross-road where there is a church on 
one point and a cinema on the other.”’ 

I have smiled in poignant sympathy with the 
poor soul who I know will go down to the right, 
perhaps make one false move and find another 
crossroad where there is another church and 
cinema just opposite. There are at least three 
such similar-looking junctions. 

If you have walked for years with grown-up 
friends, you will find that the independent 
carriage of the body necessary for the correct 
use of a dog quite a difficult cultivation. You 
know how arm-muscles will ache at the sudden 
imposition of extra weight. So will the back 
and leg muscles when you first start serious 
work with a dog. If you have been used to 


He can forget, 


walking with children, you will have perhaps . 
been alert to the protection of your off-side. | 


In tricky places you will have followed the 
child, or worked him carefully through after 
you. These responsibilities are now unneces- 
sary. They are the dog’s, but it is no easy 
_matter for the mind to drop them. This may 
set up a friction in your nerves, and a quick 
responsive shelving of responsibility on the part 
of your dog. You slip from the team- 
perfection standard set for you at the School. 
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You must work your way painfully back to the © 


goal. 


As to the people—well, they’re all sorts in a _ 


place like this. There was the nice old chap 
who said : 

“T say, you do get about, don’t you ! ” 

eAhies.”’ I answered, “But I couldn’t do it 
without my dog.” 

“No, I suppose not. He’s great, isn’t he ? ” 

A trite, slangy English: conversation, but 
worth all the slop in the world. Because 
there’s the other sort. 
and still having peculiarities which may wear 
off with age, has a habit of stopping just before 
he gets to the gutter of the up-kerb. I know 
this, and left alone, can cope with it satis- 
factorily, but not so the onlooker I met the 
other day. He grabbed me and tried to push 
me past the dog, while saying, as he tried to make 
his voice heard above the barking of another 
dog; ‘‘ Yes, that’s right, there’s the step, up ! 
It’s all” right; “ It’s’ the “other” age gaara 
obstructing your dog.” 

Yes,’ I said patiently, “ 
step. Thank you.” 

He hung on, and persisted. “ Up!” 

‘Now,’ I said a little more firmly. “ You 
drive off that other dog, and let me get by.”’ 

“Yes, it’s all right,” he said kindly, “up.” ~ 


I can manage the 


My dog, being young — 


With a movement. which I hope was deft, I _ 


shook him off, and called my dog to attention. 
He proceeded, leaving the barking dog and the 
helpful man to argue it out between them. 

There’s the comic experience, too. I walked 
up to the church for a week-day Mass, and as 
we took the door-steps comfortably, a Lanca- 
shire voice said : 

“ Are you going to tak’ dog inside ? ’ 

“Yes, he always brings me to Mass.” 

Later, as Duncan stepped carefully down the 
narrow steps, the same voice said: ‘“‘ He knows 
how to behave himself ! ”’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, “‘ he is used to it.”’ 

Now that’s all very nice, but you know no 
ordinary person, at least here in England, where 


the ice takes a bit of breaking, is subjected to — 


this sort of conversationalism from strangers. 
Within reason it can be friendly and helpful, but 
I suggest that the blind person is particularly 
subjected to it because of one’s inability to look 
back at the intruder. Because he cannot see 
the dangerous flash in the eye of the person he 
intrudes upon, the sighted one imagines there 
is no cause for fear. He need not be shy, he 
will not be quelled by a haughty stare. 

All this may seem a digression from the theme 
of the difficulties of the Guide-Dog Owner 
during the first few months of his wonderful 
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possession of freedom. But believe me; nothing 
can rattle a sensitive technique so completely 
as the human factor. Can we help at all? 
Yes, I think so, a little. Suppose the things we 
write, film and broadcast, contain a little more 
of the variety of individuality among people, 
instead of classifying them by types—the blind, 
the deaf, the poor—and what is done for them. 
It is right that the public should know what 
the protective and instructive Societies do 
accomplish. It is interesting, and _ excites 
their generosity. Let the information be 
balanced, though. Some nerve-enslaved blind 
people show heroism in training with a Guide- 
Dog for the sole object of being able to get to 
work and doing a good job, rather than sink into 
quiet life supported by a needy country. You 


HOME 


Wireless Fund Christmas Appeal.—The Christ- 
mas Evening Appeal generously granted every 
year by the B.B.C. for the British Wireless for 
the Blind Fund was made by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Norman Birkett. There couldn’t be a better 
day, than Christmas Day, he said, on which to 

make this appeal, as it was the day beyond all 

other days, when generosity and kindliness 
and good will came royally into their kingdom. 
“T need not tell you,” he continued, ‘‘ what a 
blessing a wireless set is to those who cannot 
see. It gives comfort and companionship. It 
brings the world to the fireside. Listen to this 
from one of their letters—‘ Time doesn’t seem 
nearly so long asI sit 'and listen. After twenty- 
one years of loneliness you can understand how I 
feel.” I’m sure you can; and I’ve been trying 
to imagine the homes into which this appeal 
will come. Some of you have had a family 
gathering, and it’s been’a very happy time, 
and you’ve known something of the joy of 
giving. To-night I want you all to taste that joy. 
Give gladly and generously .. .” 
_ The response to this eloquent appeal has 
been magnificent, and listeners have indeed 
given gladly and generously. As this issue of 
THE NEW BEACON goes to press, 33,256 letters 
have been received and the total sum subscribed 
is £28,570. 

Blind Men’s Forum.—Southend Blind Men’s 
Forum, formed with the object of assisting 
in the educational and cultural attainments of 
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could not seek out and lionize such a one; 
the publicity would kill him. But at least the © 
children in school could be taught, sandwiched 
in with their Safety-First rules, since they learn 
no deportment these days, that such heroic 
people exist. Physical prowess they admire by 
nature ; now let them acquire the admiration 
of mental prowess. A respect for the human 
individual might be instilled so that the 
oncoming generation may gradually begin to 
wipe out the ignorance and unmannerliness of 
the present. 

At the end of six months, or perhaps a year 
even, life for dog and owner gets smoother. 
They have learnt their way about and know 
how to meet pitfalls together. A rosier future 
is ahead. It has been worth the struggle. 


NEWS 


last month, under the chairmanship of the 
Mayor (Alderman S. F. Johnson, J.P.). ‘‘ I hope 
this leads to greater things,’ he commented. 
Arrangements would be made for lectures, 
educational sessions and meetings where the © 
blind could express themselves as they felt fit. 

Play Acted by Partially Sighted Children.— 
Before an audience of over 200, 15 partially- 
sighted children of the Blind Home, Fulwood, 
Preston, presented last month a three-act 
fantasy, ‘“A Patch of Blue.” The play was 
written by a teacher, Mr. D. R. Taysum, and 
produced with the help of the staff, who were 
also responsible for lighting and dresses. Mr. 
J. K. Booth, Chairman of the Home, presided. 

Wallsend Voluntary Committee.—A voluntary 
committee which will assist the 74 blind people 
of Wallsend in such things as shopping and 
writing letters held its inaugural meeting last - 
month. 

Known as the Wallsend Voluntary Com- 
mittee for the Blind, it will supplement the 
Northumberland County Council’s social welfare 
scheme and will be aided by the Northumberland 
Blind Persons Trust Fund. 

Alderman Mrs. A. Wallace was elected Chair- 
man. 

A Club for the Surbiton Blind.—A new venture 


of the Surbiton Guild of Social Service is — 


concerned with the welfare of the local blind. 
The Guild is examining the possibility of estab- 
lishing a club. There are 61 blind people in the 


blind men in the district, was inaugurated at the d i are and the Surrey Voluntary Association 


_ Church Hall, Clarence Road Baptist Church, 


for the Blind carries out considerable welfare 
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work among them, but there is no Blind Club, 
and it is felt that this additional amenity would 
be welcomed. ; 

East London Club for the Blind.—The Jewish 
Blind Society has made arrangements to start 
a Club for Jewish blind people living in 
East London, and the Bernhard Baron St. 
George’s Jewish Settlement, Berner Street, 
E.1, have kindly made a room available for it. 
The Club will meet regularly on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3.45 p.m. | | 

The Blind and Colours.—Mr. Rowland Wilkin- 
son, Secretary of Halifax Society for the Blind, 
and manager of the workshop for the blind, 
speaking to Halifax Rotary Club last month, 
said he wished to correct a prevailing impression 
that blind people could distinguish colours. 
They could not. It was possible to systematise 
the placing of coloured materials so that blind 
persons could pick them out, but they could 
not identify colours when placed in haphazard 
fashion. There was one exception (and the 
reason. was not known), but invariably blind 
persons could tell if a person’s hair was ginger! 

Libraries Should Have More Braille Books.— 
The Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman R. G. 
Robinson) in opening the new Llandaff Court 
branch library last month said he would like 
Cardiff and other cities to increase the number 
of Braille books for the blind. 

Christmas Parties at West Ham.—tThe blind 
people in the borough of West Ham came off 
very well last month in the way of Christmas 
parties. On December 13th, 160 of them were 
guests at a party organised by Mr. W.S. Jordan, 
Blind Welfare Officer, on behalf of the West 
Ham Association for the Blind, at Canning 
Town Public Hall. The Mayor, Alderman 
J. Hearn, J.P., was present and expressed 
seasonal greetings. On December 18th, 140 
blind folk and their friends attended the party 
given by West Ham Municipal Workers’ Social 
Cluby-nin .Hiccass Hall vv Pioistow, Another 
Christmas party for registered blind people was 
held on December 20th by the West. Ham 
Association at the Civil Defence Club, Forest 
Gate, and yet another on the afternoon of 
December 22nd at the same place. 

Edmonton Social Club for the Blind.—Mr. 
F. E. J. Glindon, 103, Bounces Road, Edmonton, 
London, N.g (Tottenham 1232), the blind 
Secretary of the above Club, sends the following 
particulars :— 

‘The Club meets weekly on Thursdays, from 
2—5 p.m. at St. Peter’s Hall, Bounces Road, 
Lower Edmonton. Light refreshments are 
served and there is dancing from 3.30, the 
music being provided by a voluntary band, 
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consisting of three piano accordions, drums, 
mandolin, harmonica and piano. Voluntary — 
entertainers perform from time to time. An — 
annual outing to the sea is organised, towards 
the cost of which members pay a small fee, and ~ 
a Christmas Party. Other outings are arranged — 
when funds allow. The Club would be pleased ~ 
to welcome any new members with or without 
Guides, living in Edmonton or surrounding 
districts. Full particulars can be obtained from — 
Mr. Glindon. 

Braille Editions and Recordings of Mr. 
Churchill’s War Memoirs.—Some confusion has 
arisen as to the ways by which Mr. Churchill’s 
memoirs of the 1939-45 war, entitled “The — 
Second World War,” are being made available — 
to the Blind. 

Extracts from the first volume entitled “ The 
Gathering Storm,” were published in serial form 
in the Daly Telegraph last Spring, and were 
transcribed into Braille and issued in monthly 
parts by the National Institute for the Blind 
to subscribers only. These extracts are also now 
being recorded as a Talking Book in 19 records 
and will be available shortly to library members. 

Mr. Churchill is now writing the second volume 
and extracts from it will again be published 
in the Daily Telegraph. These will also be issued 
in Braille monthly parts and recorded as a 
Talking Book, and it is hoped that this process 
will be continued throughout the complete 
work. The complete work will also be published 
in a Braille Library edition by the National 
Institute, and the transcription of the first 
volume is already in hand. | 

The Talking Book entitled “The World © 
Crisis,’’ by Mr. Churchill (Catalogue No. 14) isa ~ 
history of the 1914-18 War and should not be — 
confused with the above. 

A recent paragraph in the Daily Telegrap 
stated that Mr. Churchill’s “My Early Life” 
had been issued as a Talking Book. This, 
unfortunately, is incorrect and, although this 
book and other books by Mr.. Churchill have 
been published in Braille, they are at present 
out of stock. The Talking Book “ Mr. Churchill,” 
a biography by the late Philip Guedalla (Cata- 
logue No. 474), 1s available. ; 


Blind Canadian Women Take Nursing 
Course-—Among the large number of beginners 
who have enrolled for this year’s Red Cross 
Home Nursing Course in Toronto, is a group of 
blind women. who completed the first part of 
the course last year. Graduate nurses will give 
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_ them’ instruction in the care of the sick; the 


| bathing and care of babies; the nursing of 


communicable diseases, and many other aspects 
of practical nursing for the home and the 
community. 


Transvaal Training Centre Unharmed.—The © 


tornado which recently wrought such havoe: in 
the town of Roodepoort, Transvaal, South 
Africa, did not touch Ezenzeleni Training 
Centre of the Transvaal Society for the Care of 
Non-European Blind, which is situated about 
half a mile from the stricken area. Unfortunately 
the» house of Mr. J.C: Kruger): the ‘blind 
instructor, was destroyed, but he and his 
family are safe. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


First Braille Reading Contest in America.— 
The American Foundation for the Blind 
announces the first Braille Reading Contest 
to be held in the U.S.A. It takes place this 
month in New York City, and competitors 
will be divided into four classes: readers who 
are up to 10 years of age; readers between 
It and 17; adults who have learned Braille 
before reaching the age of 17; and those who 
have learned it afterwards. Each contestant will 
read an unrehearsed prose passage and also a piece 
of verse after 10 minutes’ preparation. Cash 
prizes and diplomas will be awarded. ‘The 


Foundation. has arranged this contest to stimu- 


late readers of Braille to greater accomplish-. ~ 


ments ; to give them helpful advice and sugges- 
tions for improvement ; to bring to the attention 
of the public the importance of Braille for the 
blind, and to demonstrate that a blind person 
can give as well as receive pleasure from reading. 

Most readers of THE NEw BEAcoN will know 
that the idea of holding such competitions was 
originated in England by the National Library 
for the Blind, where they take place annually 
on a nation-wide scale and where they meet with 
a very lively response among the blind and 
receive great attention from the general public. 
Dr. Robert Irwin, Executive Director of the 
American Foundation, who happened to be in 
London when the last Reading Competition 
took place on May 29th and who attended its 
afternoon session, spoke in high praise of the 
performance of the finalists in each class and 
said then that the Foundation hoped to sponsor 
the first Braille Reading Competition in 
America. 

Blinded Sculptor Continues His Work.— 
Mr. Arthur Schneider, 35-year-old sculptor of 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, who.lost his sight 
during the war has, nevertheless, continued to 
practise his art, and an excellent photograph in 
the Star, London, shows him comparing his little 
son’s features, by touch, with the bronze cast 
of a model which he has made of him. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE N.LB.'HOMES 


E have received many descriptions 

\ X of the Christmas festivities at the 

National Institute’s Homes, and the 

following brief extracts from some of 

these will show how heartily blind residents and 
visitors enjoyed themselves. | 

Sunshine Home, Northampton.—Miss Mar- 
shall, the Matron, writes: “A very enjoyable 
Christmas. The Mayor and Mayoress visited us 
on Christmas morning, and we had a children’s 
party in the afternoon. We have had some 
snaps taken of the babies opening their stockings 
early in the morning : some of their expressions 
were just too beautiful! ”’ 

Craven Lodge, Harrogate-——Mrs. Jones, the 
Warden, writes: “‘ Our Christmas really started 
as early as 10th December, when we invited 
members of the Social Centre for the Blind to 
_ join us in order to hear carols sung by the boys 
of Ashville College. About 50 of them grouped 
themselves in the hall and up the stairs, and 
gave us a memorable hour of beautiful sing- 
ing. . .. On another evening a delightful 


entertainment was provided by children from 
the National Children’s Home and Orphan- 
age. ... Just before Christmas we had a very 
full programme. Mr. Landreth, one of our 
voluntary workers, gave a spirited recital of 
the whole of Dickens’ ‘ Christmas Carol’; on 
another evening the Young People’s Christian 
Fellowship held a short but much appreciated 
Christmas Service in the lounge; and, finally, 
the Harrogate Shakespearian Festival Society 
gave a special performance of Noel Coward’s 
‘This Happy Breed.’ They went to an 
enormous amount of trouble to create special 
sound effects for their blind audience, and 
succeeded brilliantly... . On Christmas Day 
we seemed to spend most of our energy on 
eating! After the distribution of presents for 
all from the Christmas tree in the hall most 
people went to church, but all were back in time 
for port, sherry or ginger wine in the lounge. 
The hotel next door presented us with a gallon 
of the creamiest ice-cream, which enabled us 
to serve peach melba at teatime.... We had | 
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no less than three! music teachers and an 
elocutionist among our Christmas holiday guests, 
so were kept well entertained.”’ 

Wavertree House, Hove.—Miss Simpson, the 
Matron, writes: ‘‘ Christmas Day was a very 
happy one indeed. Everyone was able to do full 
justice to the turkey and other seasonable fare, 
and all said how much they enjoyed the day.” 

Arno, Ventnor.—Mrs. Thomas, the Warden, 
writes: ‘‘We had a sumptuous dinner on 
Christmas Day of roast goose, plum pudding 
and mince pies, with sherry, ale and cider. 
This was followed by a carol and ‘stripping 
the tree.’ Some of the helpers joined us for tea, 
and so we had a jolly evening with the usual 
games.” 

The Haven, Scarborough.—Mrs. Stones, the 
Warden, writes: “‘ In spite of all the difficulties 
created by rebuilding, we had a splendid 
Christmas to which everybody contributed.” 

Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth—Miss Barrow, 
the Warden, writes: ‘‘ The trainees had three 
parties: on the 18th December, 55 spent a 
merry evening with their, friends; on the 19th, 
35 sat down to a Christmas tea, the guests 
including the Mayor and Town Clerk of 
Bridgnorth and the Rector;. on the a2ist, 25 
trainees and staff had the Christmas dinner of 
roast duck—our own’ rearing—and Christmas 
pudding. Everyone seemed to enjoy the 
Christmas celebrations. We had a _ huge 
Christmas tree given to us, and the home was 
gay with holly.” 

Bannow, St. Leonards.—A visitor writes: 
“I spent a very happy hour at ‘ Bannow’ on 
Christmas Day. All the blind guests seemed to 
be enjoying themselves thoroughly, and I 
thought it particularly considerate of Miss 
Beaumont, the Warden, to have arranged for 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, local Secretary for the 
Deaf and Dumb, to be there to act as interpreter 
to the deaf-blind guests.” 

Miss Elizabeth Bundy, a deaf-blind resident, 
writes: “At 12.30 on Christmas morning we 


_ fountain pen.) 


all walked in a long line from the small lounge 


to the larger one, and in this order a toast was 


given, which was to drink the health of the ~ 


N.I.B. and to link up the whole-of the blind 
world together. This will henceforth be the 
‘Bannow’ tradition.... We sat down to 
a lovely Christmas dinner of turkey, etc., which 
I am sure everybody enjoyed. Miss Lyle and 
I were the lucky ones to find a sixpence in the 
Christmas pudding. During the afternoon 
some more excitement was going on. Father 
Christmas made his appearance, and it was his 
last journey, so he said. You will wonder how 
we deaf-blind know so much, but, I assure 
you, we enjoyed it as much as the rest. We had 
some lovely presents from the tree, and Father 
Christmas was able .to wish us a Happy 
Christmas ‘personally’ by 
upon the hands. Then there was a special 
present for him. How we did laugh! When all 
the wrapping was taken off (which was a lot), 
he held out a pair of kippers!... On ‘ Boxing 
Day’ it was the maids’ turn for a great day. 
They had dinner in the Warden’s room, There 
was chicken, and crackers and candles too. 
They presented the wardens. with a glass bowl 
containing two gold fishes; Priscilla and 
Penelope. These are now two little residents of 
‘Bannow.’ At teatime a beautiful Christmas 
cake was shown around. There was the ice with 
little boys skating, some bears, and, of course, 
a Father Christmas. It seemed a pity to eat it, 
but it was lovelier still when we had it! On the 
28th a party was given tor all the voluntary 
helpers, which all of us enjoyed, too. After 
a concert the camera men came, and we were 
all photographed. There was more fun to end 
up a glorious Christmas at Bannow. ... Hearty 
thanks are given to the Wardens and the 
N.I.B. and to those who helped to make us all 
very happy. This Christmas for us will be long 
remembered. (P.S.—I forgot to add that Father 
Christmas also had his proper present of a 


”? 


N.LB. CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Described by GRACE E. NAYLER. 


t HE wisest men that e’er you ken, 
Have never thought it treason 
To laugh a bit, and chaff a bit, 
And balance up their reason.” 
And so, on the night of Friday the 17th 
December, the Works and Office Council 
invited us to do just that. ; 
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Everything was ready by 6 p.m., and some 
two hundred guests—members of the staff and 
their friends—sat down in two parties in the 
gaily decorated restaurant to refresh them- 
selves with all kinds of sandwiches, cakes and 
ices. We were waited on by Miss Thompson 
and her staff, whose one aim seemed to be that 


spelling to us 


| 
; 


“we should not go empty away. During ‘tea 


“Tanner of the Music Department. 


carnival hats were distributed, obtained for 


us as a gift through the good offices of Mr. 


Andrews. When we had eaten far more than 


was good for digestions accustomed. to an 


austerity diet, we forgathered in the Armitage 
Hall—festooned with paper chains and balloons 
—for the fun of the evening. 

There were the usual musical games and 
competitions, the prizes having been generously 
given by members of the staff. There was even 


va raffle, the proceeds from which were to go 


towards the Summer Outing Fund, and the 
lucky winner received some real eggs. Modern 
and old-time dancing to gramophone records 
filled the programme till about 8.30, when we 
let ourselves go in some hearty community 


. Singing, conducted by our good friend Dr. 


and ably accompanied by Miss V. 
But while 
we in the hall extolled the virtues of Good 
King Wenceslas, or pined for the Old Folks at 
Home, a great deal of activity was going on 
outside, till at last the announcement was made 
tor which we had all been waiting. Mr. John 
‘Taberner, the W.O.C. Chairman, invited us 
to find the words hidden in two charades which 
would be presented by the N.I.B. Dramatic 
Society. This Society had only been formed in 
the autumn, and this was the first performance. 
‘The script had been written by members of the 
cast, “with the assistance of Will Shake- 
speare’’ the Chairman told us. He _ then 
introduced the members of the cast: Patricia 
Barnett, Betty Gregory, Dorothy Holloway, 
Barbara Hall, Ethel Lewis, Eva Noble, Joan 
Pilcher, Anne Pittendrigh, Ivy Reeves, Pat 
Samson, John Colligan, Vernon Grimshaw and 
Bill Lane. Stage Manager Harry Andrews, 
Electrician Charlie Watkins, Wardrobe Mistress 
‘Stella Boxall, Business Secretary Betty Leppard, 
Producer John Colligan. 

The first charade was in three scenes, and the 
curtain rose for scene I, revealing Bassanio and 
Shylock arguing over the loan of three thousand 
ducats which Bassanio is trying to negotiate. 
The Old Vic would find it hard to produce a 
more convincing Shylock. “Three Thousand 
ducats, well, well! ’’ said Mr. Colligan, and as 
he repeated the phrase over and over, there was 
the Jew, at last seeing his chance for sweet 
revenge. The word hidden in this scene was, 
of course, “ well.’’ 

Scene two was a bus queue. One had to 
get her husband’s dinner, another to meet her 
children from school, and another was anxiously 
fumbling for her fare, and all were fast losing 
their tempers at the bus which did not come. 


Barry, 


Bill Lane as a policeman settles all with the 


shattering news that there will be no bus, 

‘they’ve gone on strike!” ‘Fare’ was 
hidden in this scene. 

Scene three, giving the conipleta ore 
opened in a Government office where the two 
occupants are getting to know each. other. 
One has been directed to this job, the other is 
delightfully vague as to which department she 
is in, but thinks it’s something to do with the 
Office of Works. While they talk a supervisor 
bursts in and angrily starts to tidy the place. 
In mild surprise one of the workers asks if 
S.P.B.W.O. isn’t anything to do with the 
Office of. Works? “No,” comes the angry 
reply; “it’s the Society for the Protection of 
Blind’ Welfare Officers!’ ‘“ Welfare’ we 
shouted in chorus. 

The second charade was in: four scenes, 
unfolding the word “ Armitage.’ Scene one 
was a typical village carol party, accompanied by 
a whistle pipe and guided by a lantern. When 
the leader raised his avm the singing (with 
apologies to that art) began. 

Scene two was a hotel lounge where two 
girl friends meet, and over a gin and zt exchange 
their news, after a long separation. One has 
married the most perfect husband, the other 
has an adorable lover, but unhappily there is 
a wife in the background. They decide to 
drink to the removal of the wife in the back- 
ground, when suddenly the happily married 
makes the sickening discovery that she is the 
wife in the background and shrieks in despair 
“it is my husband ! ”’ 

Scene three is any National Service office 
plastered with recruiting, leaflets. The officer 
asks the usual questions, name, address, age, to 
which she receives the replies to be expected 
from Mayfair Lovelies! The last enquirer is a 
poor working woman bewildered at being asked ~ 
so many questions when she has only come for 
glasses under the new Health scheme. 

The final scene was the harrassed cleaners 
and overworked staff of the N.I.B., but in the 
end the entire cast appeared on the stage singing 
“We're the backbone of the N.I.B., our lovely 
work we do not shirk, we’re the backbone of the 
NIB.” 

The end of the show was greeted with long 
and well-deserved applause. All the cast had) 
played their parts with spirit and enjoyment, 
and we can look forward to something really good 
when they put on their first play. 

While we were still seated, Mr. Eagar, on 
behalf of the staff, presented Mrs. Stapleton 
with a cheque. He spoke of our very warm 
regard for Mrs. Stapleton, who had _ been 
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obliged to leave the Institute on account of 
ill health, after nineteen years in the canteen, 
first as assistant, and for a long time as 
Manageress. 

_ The results of the competitions and the raffle 
were then made known, and the prizes distri- 
buted. This done, some of us prepared for 
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home, while the blithe hel continued cece : 
till 11.0.p.m. 

Te Something old, something new’ had been. 
the theme of the evening, and when we returned — 
on Monday to our “ lovely work ’’ new members. 
said it had been a good party, while old ones. 
pronounced it the best yet. 


A DAY OF DAYS 


By ALBERT HODGSON 


NE of my joys in life is in my corres- 
() pondence, which I have augmented by 
writing to some of those whose books or 
broadcasts have interested me. With 
writers, the opening gambit is to thank them 
for permitting their books to be embossed. 
They usually reply in the most courteous 
manner, and some of them have “ kept the pot 
a-boilin’’’ in the most delightful way. 
One of these is a Mr. A . He was a B.B.C. 


“capture,’’ secured just before the war and 
still: firmly held, though he does not now 
broadcast. Since he is a Cumbrian Dalesman, 


he has become Allan-a-dale, while I, being 
plump and bald like the hedge-priest in 
Sherwood, am Friar Tuck. 

The crowning glory of this correspondence 
came on July rst of this year, when we met face 
to face. (In passing, I may say I have met 
more than one of these, at first, far-off friends, 
and been disappointed in none of them.) 

Allan-a-dale being at Bognor Regis, wrote 
that he would come: to Brighton, where I live, 
for the day, and duly arrived about 10.45 a.m. 
We set straight off, as he has since written, as 
merrily as boys. 

First, I took him to a pair of friends interested 
in his many letters—a lady and gentleman each 
living in a house in a graceful Regency crescent. 

Then we had lunch at a restaurant, and a 
quick walking-tour of the town. We passed 
the “ Valley Gardens”’ that run up from the 
Old Steyne, in one of which is the town’s poor 
effort to honour Queen Victoria—a statue that 
makes her look as if she had been on the binge, 
an effect enhanced by the fact that the rakish 
George IV over the way—very dignified in his 
royal robes—has his left side to her as if giving 
the cold shoulder to a naughty old lady. 
passed through the grounds of the Royal 
Pavilion, which Allan-a-dale compared to the 
Taj Mahal and the Kremlin—the last without 
present political significance. 

Next we got into the real Brightelmstone, 
the part known as “ The Lanes,” 
narrow byeways—‘‘twittens”’ is our Sussex 
word—full of antique-shops and secondhand 
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‘booksellers. 


He could have spent much time 
there if we could have spared it. 

Beyond that pleasant little maze came 
“Robertson’s Trinity,’ which is at the foot — 
of Duke Street, where I was born and lived as. — 
a boy. Out of it, going down to the sea, is. 
Middle Street, where I went to school, All these 
things I pointed out. 

We climbed the hill to St. Nicholas’, formerly 
Brighton’s Parish Church, where I showed him: 
the tombs of Phoebe Hessel, the woman soldier, 
and Capt. Tettersell, who shipped Charles II to: 
France after his flight from Worcester. 

That was all of history, except for such of it 
(not all local) as came into our pleasant talk by 
the way. But in due time we worked round to- 
our Blind Welfare Centre, “The Lantern.” 
We took a quick glance at it, and I introduced 
him to four of its charming ladies who chanced. 
to be together in the office. 

The climax of this glorious day was tea with: 

“Joan,” a lovely young lady I have known 
since she was a little girl. It was a strawberry 
tea—‘‘ a real princess’s tea,”’ 
it later. _And so back to the station about: 
5 p.m... 

One humiliating incident I have to record. 
We had just started: out after lunch when I 
tripped on a kerb and measured my length,. 
luckily with no harm done. 


Courtesy 


“While on my way to work this morning,. 
I passed a non-sighted man near a station. I 
just touched him with my stick and apologised. 
He said that I should “‘ use my eyes,’ and when 
I replied that this was impossible, he advised me- 
to try using them. I may have been at an 
advantage in that I realised that he could not 
see, and that he didn’t realise my own position, 
but I should have thought that by the answer 
I gave him he would have realised afterwards. 
I do think that we non-sighted people should be: - 
very careful of the way we speak to the mee | 
public as they are usually ready to help us.. 


F.S. (London) in Presta 


Allan-a-dale called | 
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‘MERLYN ARRIVES WITH CHRISTMAS 


By F. BURVILLE 


the Christmas of 1948 will have become 

a matter of history, and we shall have 

returned to our respective jobs of work 
filled with renewed resolutions for 1949. 


B: the time this article appears in print, 


For me, Christmas brought much happiness, 


surrounded as I was with my grown-up children, 
their wives and husbands. Apart from the 
recounting of happenings since our last meeting, 
there were the usual rounds of fun and games, 
bringing with them the merry jest and sponta- 
neous laughter. 
at home, and this getting together afforded us 
the opportunity to sing again in harmony those 
songs and little pieces we sang together when the 
children were younger. It is a grand thing to 


be able to make music, and I think almost as» 


grand to be able to listen to music. Six gramo- 
phone records provided by individuals gave us 
a splendid interlude with the masters of music, 
and save for an occasional whispered word of 
appreciation, we sat in silence, our sense of 
hearing being the medium by which we were 
able to enjoy the old-time musicians. 

- To possess the sense of hearing is a blessing ; 
to possess a trained ‘‘ear’’ opens the gates to a 
very wide world to the blind. Much as the 
seeing person with trained eyesight is able to 
visualize and appreciate the wider world, so 
can we who are without eyesight enjoy that vast 
-- world of sound. The radio, with its multitude 
of differing sound pictures, allows the listener to 
choose what kind of sound pattern he wants to 
satisfy the need of the moment. For some of 
us the radio is merely a background to more 
important things, such as reading or culinary 
duties. 
feet a5. 
| Merlyn’s article on the Deaf-Blind in 
the December issue of THE NEw BEACON 
reached me at a time when my sense of hearing 
| made it possible for me to drink my fill of 
_ happiness. Indeed, his article came third in 
a sequence of sound pictures which formed as it 
were a tail-piece to the family party. 1. The 
Sg of Shelley, Shakespeare and Kipling. 

2. The reading of a few chapters from Trevelyan's 
“Social History of England.” 
article. 

My immediate reaction to the reading of 
this article was purely selfish: the offering of a 
silent prayer that my hearing might never be 
taken from me. As a middle-aged man, I 
know that the shedding of tears can never wash 


Music is very much enjoyed 


For others of us, it is the world at our, 


3. Merlyn’s’ 


a sick baby clean. There is goodwill in plenty, 
anxious to serve, but this in itself is insufficient _ 
to meet the needs of any given human problem. 
We know that vigorous representation has been 
made to Parliament on the grounds of the 
special need of the deaf-blind; we could all 
give examples of heroic endéavour by Home 
Teachers and many others to brighten the lives 
of ‘the deaf-blind. Yet we have to admit 
failure in our attempts to solve satisfactorily 
a problem which is surely as perplexing as any 
which has ever confronted welfare workers. 
There is no doubt in the minds of most of us 
that the deaf-blind should have additional 
monetary grants, but this in itself would not, 
I submit, solve the problem as a whole. The 
State can never hope to solve our immediate 
problem ; it can, however, provide for basic 
material needs to fit the special circumstances 
and lay itself open to receive a definition of 
Deaf-Blindness. This latter step by the Govern- 
ment would, I feel, be necessary before such 
additional monetary grants could be made, and 
despite snares and special difficulties, a definition 
satisfactory to the State could, Iam sure, be found. 
It should be the aim of all interested persons, 
and existing Agencies, to get together and make 
an assessment of the needs of the deaf-blind 
as a whole; relying on their inquiry upon the 
experience of School Teachers, Home Teachers, 
and Crafts Teachers. Indeed, if the problem is 
to be tackled as a whole, I would suggest that 
all types of welfare administrators to the blind 
and deaf-blind including Managers of sheltered 
workshops, and other Employing Agencies, be 
asked to give their valuable help in finding a 
satisfactory solution to what is admittedly a 


-most perplexing problem. 


The deaf-blind must learn the paramount 
importance of convincing the community as to. 
what is best for all within their plane of 
existence, and be strong enough morally to 
think for one another and insist upon being heard 
at any inquiry. We shall all agree upon the 
difficulties of their task of organized rational 
deliberation, but as I see things, they must 
agree among themselves as to their respective 
needs, and most certainly strive to get their 
detailed needs known to their fellows. Is it too 
big an undertaking for the deaf-blind to hold 
a. representative conference? The difficulties 
attaching to such a venture would, of course, 
be tremendous, but the results would, in my 
opinion, be worth the effort. | 
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The familiar line from Shakespeare might 
well be remembered by our deaf-blind friends, 
“The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel.” If this piece of advice is worth while, 
then we should do well, I think, to rely upon the 
good will, experience;-and the deeper religious 
endeavours of our old time friends, for if history 
is anything to go by, they will receive the same 
unstinted support from all sections of men and 
women, as did the blind before the passing of 
the Blind Persons Act of 1920. 

I assume that the majority of our friends are 
considered to be unemployable on account of 
the age factor; and so the Home Teaching 
services have to do what they can for them. 
This would appear to be inadequate at the 
present time through circumstances beyond the 
control of the Home Teachers. The provision 
of special Home Teachers seems most desirable, 
but I incline to the belief that these would be 
best selected from volunteers for the special 
kind of work. The Selection Board of the near 
future should be able to play an important 
part in giving us the right type of teacher, and 
possibly be in a position to say whether or not 
special training was needed. 

General education and vocational training 
must not be left out of the picture; and in this 
branch of service, the School Teachers could 
offer much concrete assistance and valuable 
advice to any Board of Enquiry. Craft 
Teachers, too, should be encouraged to contribute 
to the scheme of progress through their schools 
or training centres. 

We hearing blind could do more to help our 
less fortunate brethren by giving support to the 
Home Teachers in their work at Social Centres, 
etc. We can make it our special concern to 
break down any social barriers by conversing at 
every opportunity with our deaf-blind fellows, 
and if we do not yet use the manual alphabet, 
then we can do a splendid job by learning it at 
once, | | 

If it were not that I might offend the suscepti- 
bilities of Merlyn and his colleagues, I am afraid 
I should succumb to the desire to sentimentalize 
over our subject, but one must keep to solid 
ground and hard fact. This-being the position, 
I call to mind a certain farm labourer whose 
eyesight failed him by: gradual stages. When 
my Home Teacher friend introduced him to me 
he was still able to travel the country roads and 
fields by sight, but his hearing had: left him 
these many years. He was fond of animals, and 
took much delight in taking out my friend’s dog 
for long walks.. He once took me to -view:a 
tree of great antiquity: and immense stature : 
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it stood as a piece of local history. My deaf 


guide was practical, and in order that I might 
the easier examine with my hands the peculiar | 


shapes of branches high above my head, invited 
meto climb upon his shoulders, which I did. 
He was a mountain of a man, with huge gnarled 
hands ; but he lowered:.me quite gently to the 
ground. This man lost completely his eyesight 
and hearing, and was without. friends other 
than his Home Teacher. Middle-aged, he could 
not read nor write. His total knowledge rested 


in the country-side, and almost suddenly, it: was. . 


taken away from him. . The man now deaf and 
blind, learned to read and write Braille, succeeded. 
in procuring pen friends in several continents, 
wrote.a booklet in Braille in the only English 
he knew, which was quaint but picturesque. I 
have heard nothing of him since 1939 at Christ- 
mas when my friend’s wife cooked him a dinner, 


and with my friend carried it five miles through — 


the country, having swathed it in many coverings. 
to keep in the heat..,. 


This kind of story could be told by all of.us, — 


which I hold to be ample evidence of good will. 
All that is needed is a well thought out policy 
and a strong directive to bring about the con- 
certed effort. which could make the year 1949 
the best ever in the emancipation of a sorely 
tried group of God’s souls who are crying out for 
us not to pity them, but to help them to glean 


a little -richness from the harvest of life which has. ~ 


left them to be lost or saved by their fellow 
humans, | . 


re 3 IN MEMORIAM | 
Capt. Sir Ernest Beckwith Beachcroft Towse, V.C. 


In: affectionate gratitude to one who gave new 


light: and life to the. blind, and whose shining 

example 1s an everliving inspiration upon our 

lonely way—a brave. soldier and a very great 
gentleman, | iG ceed 
The road is lonely and the way is long. __ 

; This Christmas Morn—yet echoing bells still 

i) Bat ai . ~ TMs 

_ Their peal of joy, and our sad hearts:‘must sing 

_ A plaintive descant to the Angels’ song !.- . ; 

_ The way is lonely, yet a spirit strong 
_Is close beside, as though on eagle wing’ 
He would upbear our song, and to us bring 

Some solace from a world where all is young. 

_ Uplift then hearts and voices—bravely sirig— 

‘Though. in a minor key the melody . << — 
As soft it rises through the hushéd skies. 

_. Unto the cradle of the new-born King: >” 

Our shining tears as jewels He will see— . 
Our songs as fragrant frankincense arise! _ 

ner : EpitH: M.>Harrison, 
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‘DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


Our Life at the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, as I Remember It After 
Sixty Years ) 


(Reprinted, by kind permission of the Editor, from “ Outlook for the Blind ) 


in Boston, about an opening to teach for 

him in England, he enlarged upon the 

chances to visit London often, Great Britain 
in the short vacations and-the Continent during 
summers ; then added that, while his resident 
teachers had many, duties, there was still time 
to pursue a course at London University ; that 
the salary was £100 in gold; but finally, that 
I would best consider the matter carefully before 
applying. | . 

Well, having had enough of attending school, 
I eagerly welcomed release and a chance to earn ; 
hence, wrote him so, promising to remain with 
him at least two years. The prospect of teaching 
blind boys somehow appealed to me; yet the 
real attraction was European adventure. I had 
once been to school over there and wanted to 
see Germany and Switzerland again. 

Arrived at Upper Norwood, I found our 
college site to be only forty minutes by train 
from Old London. How very often we American 
teachers were to seek rest and refreshment 
there! When on the Continent we proudly 
registered as Londoners. | 

Near the college stood that attractive omnium- 
gatherum, the Crystal Palace. Who could 
forget its inimitable Christmas pantomimes or 
the world-famous Thursday fireworks display 
in its great park ? Then, too, our own grounds 
were spacious and beautiful—an old estate with 
horse chestnut trees, a rose walk, and great 
clumps of rhododendrons ; also long hedges of 
maybloom, where in spring ‘‘ the yellow prim- 
rose peeps beneath the thorn.” There the 
friendly robin redbreat accosted us within his 
tiny domain, while skylarks twittered overhead. 

Our mansion, within whose conservatories 
we all took meals was ‘“‘ The Mount,” reputed 
to have been the home of David Copperfield’s 
- Dora; and nearby lived the world-famous 
Thomas Cook, prince of tourist agents, a friend 
and prop of the college. At his house might 
have been seen Grip, the raven of Barnaby 
Rudge, so we were told. - R 

Scarcely was I settled among my boys when 
the Doctor sang the charms of the tricycle. 
So, out of my second salary payment in sover- 
eigns J ordered a convertible Rudge. tandem, 
and on it gradually pedalled through ,much of 
the countryside. During the first Christmas 


[: 1885, during my call upon Dr. Campbell 


% 


recess, groups of us visited Paris and, in succeed- 
ing Whitsuntides, Oxford, the Shakespeare Coun- 
try, and the Ise of Wight. All was wonderland! 

My duties were varied: at 6 a.m. the Doctor 
pressed a button, rousing me to put all the boys 
through their wake-up ‘“‘swimmer’’; at 7 we 
breakfasted (mostly on porridge) ; at 8 attended 
‘‘ prayers,’ a song-service of charm. And, 
after recording the pupils’ previous day’s 
walk-rounds for the annual prize of a gold 
watch to boy and girl, spurred on by the Doc- 
tor’s cry: ‘‘ Now, storm the castle, capture the 
fort, and take them all prisoners,’’ we went to 
classes, lessons, and supervision until the mid- 
morning walk hour, when it was ‘“‘ Everybody 
out for thirty minutes.” At 11 the staff sat 
down, with Dr. and Mrs. Campbell, to a quick 
hot lunch (often Yorkshire pudding and roast 
beef cooked on a spit in that very room) to be 
immediately followed by classes until 1, when 
came dinner for all groups, teachers with pupils ; 
then from 2 to 5 by our several assignments, 
mine being chiefly leadership in roller skating, 
swimming, or track; and by supper at 6, 
Evenings we teachers took chapel in. turn, 
also study hour and reading aloud. To bed 
at g and 10. Intermissions were frequent, 
so that our programme was less strenuous than 
appears. The Doctor was everywhere and knew 
what everybody was doing. As for the class- 
room teaching of the juniors, it was a delight ; 
they were so intelligent and eager. My three 
years of intimacy with them implanted in me 
ideals which nothing has dimmed. As for the 


_ seniors, their programmes meant long hours of 


high pressure vocational training. 

“Yes: but what about the winters?.”..a 
fellow teacher reminds me. True, they were 
very. trying. Then Old Sol had gone on his 
annual visit to the Ethiopians, leaving us chilled 
and sad. We hibernated indoors and more and 
more , fell to criticising people and_ things. 
Evidently the damp climate disagreed also with 
the temperamental Doctor. He who could be 
gracious and even solicitous was then at his 
worst—irritable and hard to get along with ; 
and he might spoil a beautiful chapel service 


with bursts of scolding: and disciplining. . [wo 


such,. winters. were as much as most of us 
Americans could stand; many departed there- 
after for a more equable climate. . 
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Read what the Londoner, Tom Hood, writes 
of November : | 

No sun—no moon! no morn—no noon— 

No warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful 

ease ; 

No comfortable feel in any member— | 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. . . 
Winter like that was followed, however, by 
as lovely and inspiring a spring as can be 
imagined ; the earth carpeted with verdure and 
with bloom such as New England never knows. 

Another teacher, who remained five years, 
declares that she hates to hear any criticism 
of the Royal Normal College or of the Campbells. 
_ We two agree that their product and achievement 
were so great that all else should be forgotten. 

I must mention our music and gymnastic 
exhibitions. They were many and arresting : 
afternoons at the college, evenings in London. 
Routine might be interrupted at any time. No 
matter! We co-operated; for new funds had 
continually to be raised and “‘ seeing is believ- 
ing’ propagated. Pupil placement at large 
was a corollary of the preparation, and no one 
so placed dared to fail. The Doctor’s wrath was 
terrible. (‘‘ Even the blind beggars of London 
would flee to cover, if they heard of his ap- 
proach.”) _ Indeed, ours was no _ traditional 
school, but decidedly unorthodox. Its very 
efficiency flowed from its creative audacity. 
Cooper, our man of all work from the begin- 
ning, used to say in all seriousness: ‘‘ God mai 
hev mide eaven and herth, as the Bible sais, 
but I sai Doctor Cammel mide the Collige.”’ 

One man’s genius at work with selected 
material, in the fittest environment, and with- 
out benefit of appeasement is my diagnosis. 
The outcome of his 11 years of effort in Boston 
had not been encouraging. He had got himself 
hated except by Dr. Howe who released several 
trained teachers to help start the overseas 
venture right. All-important too was the far- 
seeing conditionng by Dr. Armitage and 
the other blind men of the British and Foreign 
Blind Association. Physical blindness alone 


seemed to know what was demanded. America - 


could not have provided equivalent environment. 
When, later, I asked Lady Campbell how 
her husband could have persuaded one Britisher 
after another, from Royalty down, to help him, 
she explained that because of his blindness 
and of his being an American, they overlooked 
his un-English, effusive approach and listened 
to him; then were generally won over by his 
evident sincerity, his dynamic example and 
enthusiasm in behalf of his fellows. Near the 
os of his life came naturalisation and knight- 
ood. | 
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~ to write it! 
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What a career for the poor little blinded 
boy of the Tennessee mountains! 
death, Lady Campbell, who had _ been the 


After his 


balance wheel for her extraordinary husband, | 


collected a trunkful of data for his biography. 


What a thousand pities that she did not live © 


No hero of the darkness deserves 
such a memorial more than does Sir Francis 
Campbell! If ever an institution was the 
lengthened shadow of one man, it was this 
Royal Normal College. ae 


PERSONALIA 


In the New Year Honours, Mr. EDWARD 
BuicH, Chief Officer, Welfare Department, 


London County Council, received a Knighthood. 


Alderman F. Messer, M.P. for South Totten- 
ham (tormerly member of the Executive Council 
of the National Institute for the Blind), received 
the C.B.E., and Miss MAry OLIVE EELEs, 
A.R.R.C., formerly Matron of the National 
Institute’s Sunshine Home at Leamington, 
received the M.B.E. 


* * > hit 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Lindsey Blind Society, Mr. W. G. Key, 
who resigned his duties as Secretary in August, 
to take up an appointment with the Sheffield 
Regional Hospital Board, was presented with a 
silver cigarette box in appreciation of his great 
work for the welfare of blind people generally 
and particularly the blind people of Lindsey. 
The presentation was made by Mr. R. J. Blake- 
borough, Chairman of the Society, who referred 
to Mr. Key’s great work and attributed his 
success in the work to his ability to provide 
the personal touch when it was most needed. 
Mr. Key had been Secretary of the Society for 
18 years. 

* * * 


After 16 years as Chairman of the Ladies’ 
Voluntary Committee for the Blind, Blackpool, 
Mrs. J. THORNLEY has resigned for health 
reasons. Mrs. Thornley, who has been elected a 
Vice-President, is a member of the executive 
committee for the Blackpool and Fylde Society 
for the Blind and has been Chairman of the 
North Shore Pioneer committee for over 20 years. 

The new Chairman of the Ladies’ Voluntary 
Committee for the Blind is Mrs. SHARPLES. | 

ok * xx 


The Cuter Rassi recently received a deputa~ 
tion from the Jewish Bind Society, and: has 
agreed to become a Patron of the Society. 
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TONIC AND GUIDE 


HERE was once a small boy who resolved to become an explorer. But all his 
hopes faded when ill-health condemned him to bed for nearly a year, and he be- 
came moody and depressed until, one day, he read a Life of Nelson. In it he 
found that young Nelson had also been invalided and also depressed “till after 
a long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden 
glow of patriotism kindled within me, and I exclaimed, ‘I will be a hero, and 
confiding in Providence, I will brave every danger.’’’ From that moment the boy- 
rapidly recovered his good spirits and good health—and eventually became .an 


explorer... 

The moral is obvious. Could there be a better tonic. for the blinded than the story of the | 
deeds of those who have defied blindness? We believe not, yet, strange to say, such a tonic has 
never been expertly concocted, attractively bottled and professionally prescribed. Many of the 
ingredients are ready to hand: the achievements of the blind in all walks of life and lands have 
been chronicled in this journal for years past, dozens of lives of distinguished blind people have 
been published, the blind themselves have written accounts of their struggles and triumphs, yet 
all this rich material has never been sorted and sifted in order to compile a compendium of 
the conquest of blindness which, in our opinion, would dispel despair with a brightness as sudden 

as the sunray piercing storm. : 

The compiler would need to be drenched in his subject but, even so, have no easy task. 
Particularly he would have to beware of the dazzle of famous names. There would doubtless be 
an inclination to let the famed run away with the matter but, in due proportion, it is the quiet 
deed of the unknown blind man and woman that sets the practical example. There are literally 
thousands of people who have overcome blindness, not simply as a material but as a moral obstacle. 
Their blindness has become merely a physical difficulty ; it is no longer a weight on the heart, a chain 
on the mind, an impediment of creative power. It is a foe still, but a beaten foe, a foe held in 
subjection, a nuisance but nothing more. : | 

An account of the lives and accomplishments of these thousands would be of vital importance 
to every newly’ blinded person because amongst them he or she would surely find some whose 
position in life, whose character, whose initial difficulties, whose tastes and desires, would match 
with theirs. The study of such similar cases would constitute the primary guide through the 
jungle of blindness, the signposi to the narrow familiar pathway of one’s own private life, but as 
the pages of the compendium were turned, other signposts would beckon, some to broad highways 
of distinction. open to those, who follow the gleam, some to pleasant but hitherto unknown pastures, 
awaiting the adventurous. “ What this one has done, cannot I do? What that one has dared, 
cannot I dare? ”’ | 

It will be plain that such a book would not be simply a biographical dictionary. An index could | 
make it serve that purpose, but the aim of the compiler would be much more practical and, 
consequently, more complicated to effect. He would group his biographies under professions, 
occupations, trades; he would trace the links of private effort with public effort ; he would bear 
in mind the geography of his subject ; he would summarise and cross-reference. In his presentation 
he would adhere strictly to truth, eschewing exaggeration, but he would carry it out with skilled 
literary art and technique. He would have to be a master of the history, science and psychology 
of blindness, yet these academic qualifications would lose much of their value unless he knew 
everything about the preparation of reference books and something of the secret of best-sellers. 
Such a combination of qualities might be difficult to find, but perhaps they could be obtained through 
co-operative effort. In any case, a compendium such as we suggest could best be planned by an 
Editorial Board. A necessary preliminary would be an examination of the sources and the 
acquisition of material. Much of it might have to be specially compiled, gleaned from old periodicals, 
sought for in the records of Home Teachers, and other social workers, and gathered from foreign 
countries in foreign tongues. (continued next page) 
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The task.sounds formidable and it would be costly to carry out, tute we think. its. pour would 


prove of inestimable value to the newly blind for. years to come, ‘not. only as a tonic but as a 


practical guide, written with all the warmth and intimacy of personal experience, to the beaten 
tracks and open pees of the Country of the Blind. 


THE EDITOR. . 


ABOUT. BRAILLE — AND BOOKS | 
MUSINGS IN MY EMBOSSED LIBRARY © 


By TIMOTHEUS 


(Continued from last month’s issue) » 


XIII.—Fortifying Foundations: Classics and 
History 

I was much troubled by the: fear that the 
very elements of the subjects that I had read 
for degree and those which I had taught for 
15 years might, now that I could no longer see, 
slip rapidly away from the freshness of memory. 
When I was reading Logic, for instance, in 
connection with my academic studies, I had 
once asked a clerical uncle, who had taken 
Logic for one of his own subjects at Oxford 
and who was then over 70, how much he remem- 
bered of it: I had been somewhat shocked to 
find that he recalled nothing whatever—not the 
simplest point, and had no recollection of the 
tules governing an ordinary syllogism! This 
lapse of memory didn’t trouble him in the 
slightest: he had long ago done with all the 
subjects he read for his Oxford degree, and they 
had been mastered with no other purpose than 
the gaining of entry into a theological college, 
and to lay a foundation for his pastoral career. 
~ With me it was different. With the exception 
of Logic, all my subjects, to greater or less 
extent, had been maintained and kept green 
in my ‘mind through my teaching and through 
considerable’ further study for its own sake. 
As for the Logic itself, this subject had con- 
tributed to clear thought and sound conclusions. 
I therefore set about searching for some Braille 


books that might be expected, at least, to- 


fortify those very foundations the — collapse 
of which I so much dreaded. 

‘Crassics—I had already forgotten most of 
the little Greek I ever knew, so there was’ no 
trouble. in this direction. But I seized eagerly 
upon Hicks’ “‘ Concise Latin Dictionary,” which 
I thought I remembered in ink-print, as a 
small blue pocket volume giving entries, Latin 
and. English, both ways. The Braille issue, 
however, is Latin—English only, which is a 
pity, but from a practical point of view, quite 
understandable. This work, in three embossed 
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volumes of considerable substance, is the one 
referred to earlier as the only Braille book I 
know which is printed throughout in-columns— 
two. to each page. And, as remarked earlier, 
this 
found, so far as my limited contacts go, in no 
other embossed work—greatly appealed to my 
no doubt very childish imagination. A Braille 
book—actually printed in columns, like so 
much of the letterpress in which my eyes had 
formerly delighted! It seemed too grand to be 
true! It was like a glorious echo coming back 


from another world—from a life that now was 


dead! 

I did not at that time procure any Latin 
texts for use with the Dictionary. This was, 
partly, because I wanted time to ponder over 
which Latin author or authors. to’ choose ; 
and, partly, because, since it was a bit ofa 
struggle to read even my own tongue, the 
deciphering of Latin forms in Braille might 
prove more laborious and irritating than enjoy- 
able. And so it came about that I never added 
any Latin texts at all. For in these days, it is 
certain that serious students will require any 
that are still available, and have first claim to 
them. 

Nevertheless, the little Dictionary alone 
provides me with pleasant browsing sometimes, 
and 1 is something of a bulwark against advancing 

“rust? 

History.—I was particularly anxious that 
the canker of forgetfulness should not under- 


mine my mastery of this subject. I had in mind - 


to get Trevelyan’s History of England, Green’s 
“ English People,”’ 


the first two were out ‘of print, whilst the third 
had not been published in Braille. 


But I was most fortunate in being able to — 


obtain what I had always regarded as the best 


- general elementary outline of British History— 
closely (but ‘very. clearly) printed — 


the fat, 


and/or Gardiner’s History, — 
of which latter work I was especially fond: but | 
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‘“Groundwork of British History,’ by G. T. 
Warner of Harrow, and C. H. K. Marten of Eton. 
The embossed issue is contained in 13 volumes, 
and this is one of the greatest favourites among 
all my “ browsing ’’ dot-press. With its periodic 
summaries, its italicised headings, its charts 
of dates and events and its excellent index 
(of special value here), I could not have done 
better. That the joint-authors were something 
more than mere historians is shown by the 
hundreds of delightful footnotes—chiefly of 
anecdotes and remarks entirely unnecessary to 
an understanding of the text, but which add 
colour to the whole work and often shed amusing 
light upon the characters in the narrative— 
for instance, that most extraordinary peer and 
inefficient, though extremely wealthy, politician 
the mid-18th century Duke of Newcastle. 
It will be a long time, I think, before this 
“ Groundwork ”’ will be excelled or superseded. 
I also bought the attractively arranged 
‘ British History Notes,’ compiled by William 
‘Edwards of the Middlesbrough High School. 
Nothing has done more than this work (in nine 
_volumes) to combat and keep at bay any fading 
of memory in the foundations of the subject, 
The size of these books is intermediate, or 
three-quarters, which, in my view, is far more 
satisfactory and pleasing to handle than the 
full-size, and comes a very close second after 
the small or “ pocket ’’ format in this respect. 
Other historical works then, or subsequently, 
collected include Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,”’ 
in about a dozen volumes—though, to tell the 
truth, I have found its reading in Braille some- 
what heavy going; short outline histories : 
“ Russia’ (by Prince Mirsky, in Benn’s Six- 
penny Series—that was!), anc. |: France © 
(by Charlotte M. Yonge, in Macmillan’ s “ His- 
tory. Primers. -); Gardiner's <") Thirty Yéars’ 
War ”’—the only one of these which I did not 
previously possess in ink-print ; and a number 
of Macaulay’s historical essays Or reviews. 
I must make mention of just one more splendid 
work, and one which repays repeated reading 
in substance as much as it does mere nectar- 
sipping, opening a volume almost entirely at 
random, and starting where you will. This is 
“World: History: The Growth of Western 
_ Civilisation’ (Flenley and Weech, published 
by Dent). Here again the index is of particular 
value, and the work is contained in 11 Braille 
volumes. There are numerous maps, but I 
could not—or, if you like perhaps, had not the 
patience to—make much of them. Copying out 
all the subject-headings I obtained a very fair 
summary, in sequence, of its’ vatious angles of 
historical and international detail. This, I think, 


is the best concise work that essays to cover 


so enormous and varied a field which has: ever 


come my way. 


_XIV.—Mainly About Maps 


GROGRAPHY.+—Dhis, academically, had been 
my special subject ; it was also the one by far 
the most difficult to represent in Braille. As 
some defence against the memory-rust of the very 
elements that I feared, I bought Wilmore’s 
“Groundwork of Modern Geography ” (pub- 
lished by Bell), in six embossed volumes. I had 
known, indeed possessed, this work in ink- 
print, and thought it an excellent effort in its 
way. But for my hundred-odd other letterpress 
books on every phase of this subject there 
could be no substitute in dotted type. 

Now, as for maps and atlases. As all who have 
toiled to make embossed maps and all those 
loss-of-sighted folk who have patiently but 
irritatedly laboured to decipher them know 
only too well, the subject of maps for the blind 
re-opens a very deep, a very bitter, an eternally 
sore, wound. What can I say about them that 
may not have been said a thousand times before, 
or which the ingenious designers of embossed 
maps might not imagine to be a slight upon 
their uphill labours? It is indeed difficult 
to escape from the conclusion that to try. to 
make any really intelligent or not-entirely- 
skeleton map for the use of those who can no 
longer see, is. to toy with what is well-nigh 
physically impossible. By its very nature a map 
is intended for. the eye—for its entries and their 
relationship to each other to be collected as a 
unit, more or less at a glance. How can the 
fingers—even if one had seventy-five of them— 
perform this unifying function § ? 

Secondhand, I secured an “ Atlas of the British 
Isles’? (based on Bacon’s ‘‘ Memory ’’ Atlas), 
but my struggles with it proved extremely 
disappointing. To the finger most of the marks 
felt like a mere chaotic and unconnected jumble 
of dots and lines and creases. Now and again 
you would seem to find your way—some land- 
mark would be read or recognised—only the 
very next moment to be lost again in the general 
maze of bewilderment. Even using numbering, 
it marked very little—and yet, for the sake of 
the finger, it put in a jolly sight too much!” 

But, if you are going to be so venturesome. as 
to attempt to supply the sightless with a map 
—which is something very like a contradiction 
in terms—far greater simplicity is, I think, 
desirable. For each country or area treated 
you should. have two sorts of maps—a small 
key-map containing barely a dozen “ location- 
entries’ and a,,clear, if generalised, outline, 
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and a large one or set of Jarge ones. The small 
skeleton would give the finger a general idea 
of the “feel’’ of the outline in Braille: the 
very few key-entries would all be repeated 
on the bigger political map, and will serve to 
assist decipherment. A few more places would 
be added on the bigger map. But not many. 
It is far preferable to rely upon a great alpha- 
betical index which can contain as much detail 
as you wish, provided each place is related to 
something that has been included in the map 
(i.e., 7 miles N.W. of Lincoln: 20 miles due 
south of Birmingham). Scale-key and compass- 
direction would, of course, be provided... A 
number of other tabled indexes, besides the 
main alphabetical list, would be desirable. 
“Suggestive abbreviations (e.g., Cant. for 
Canterbury ; Berl. for Berlin ; Cal. for Calcutta) 
are, as a rule, infinitely preferable to numbering. 
In.most cases such abbreviations will afford 
their own sufficient key, whereas reference. is 
practically. always necessary to establish a 
place or feature that is denoted only by a num- 
ber. On the other hand, places situated along 
a river or railway might sometimes be numbered, 
with reference to a table that includes them all 
in succession. 

But such elongated features as railways 
and rivers and chains of heights should, very 
decidedly, be inserted on entirely separate 
maps, each to itself. Granted, this is not at 
all an ideal arrangement, but an embossed map 
must, anyway, be very far removed from an 
ideal one. But a map for finger-reading that has 
“mixed ”’ entries is next to utterly worthless— 
at least, to those whose sight failed subsequent 
to their schooldays. The entries become a 
hopeless and meaningless tangle,-a great deal 
less intelligible in arrangement than are the 
mountains and valleys and great volcanic 
“bowls” on the visible face of the moon. 
Rivers, railways, mountain or hill-ranges, indus- 
tries, and so forth should never be mixed up 
together. Why, hang it all, they often are not 
included on the same map even in a visible 
and beautifully tinted atlas! 


It might, of course, be retorted—and retorted © 


with much truth—that long and loving acquaint- 
ance with the seen product of the beautiful 
art of colour-printed cartography must needs 
for ever “spoil ’’ anyone for the very best and 
most ingenious effort in embossed dots that 
could be conceived—let alone actually prepared. 

It will be observed that I am speaking of 
printed Braille maps, and not of maps in model- 
form which are, I believe, used in some schools 
for the blind, of which type I have no experience. 
The larger the scale of the map and the more 
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prominent ‘its markings the more readily 
intelligible, no doubt ; but also, perhaps, the 
less the unification. The only brailled map 


_of the non-atlas type that I have is a large one 


of England and Wales, with a separate index- 
pamphlet. This is the most readable map I 
have encountered, but bewilderment (I find) 


' arises from the raised relief—e.g., especially in 


the west. You obviously cannot have it both 
ways. If there had been no raised relief the map 
would have been far clearer to follow, and yet, | 
if it were all “ flat,’’ much of its vigour and 
“life”? would be lost. This map-problem for 
the sightless certainly seems to border upon the 
insoluble! 


I also bought, in those very early days, 
and in a wild effort to cling as far as possible 
to some of the ordinary features of: eyesight : 
(x) a brailled compass, which, it seemed to me, 
offered very easy scope for improvement ; 
(2) a dial-thermometer, which I have tested out 
and found very good and also very useful ; 
(3) a hydrothermometer, for which I have to 
admit I had little practical use beyond dis- 
covering the temperature of my cold baths 
or of the sea-water ; and (4) the very last brailled 
barometer that was available. For a shilling or © 
so. I had a movable knob attached to the outer 
rim in order to register changes. This barometer 
seems a sensitive one, and I have been pleased 
with it, but its purchase ran me into debt! 


Subsequently, I procured “‘ A Concise Gazet- 
teer’’ (from Philips’ ““New Pocket Atlas of the 
World ’’). The value of this work would have 
been greatly increased if some large skeleton 
maps had been provided, with longitudinal 
and_ latitudinal denominations around their 
framings : then, when you are told, for instance, . 
that the position of Gera (Germany) is, approxi- 
mately, 51 N. 12 E., you could fix its position 
far more accurately. For, after all, it is not easy 
to remember exactly how the various parallels 
traverse every country. Merely to give the 
relative latitude and longitude of a place without 
any key to these is, after all, not enormously 
helpful. Philips’ Gazetteer was prepared with 
a definite view to its use with an atlas. 

But I do not want to give an impression that 
I consider the ‘‘ Concise Gazetteer ’’ a compila- 
tion quite useless to the blind. Of course it is © 
very far from that. I have tried to suggest how 
it might be considerably and quite simply, 


_improved. The fact that it tells you, for instance, 
that Gera 7s in Germany or the Pruth river in 


Rumania makes the book a very useful—and 
interesting—treference work in Braille: 


(To be continued.) 
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DR. WILLIAM MOON AND HIS WORK 


An Autobiographical Sketch 


(concluded from last month's issue) 


acquainted with a very dear Christian 
lady through’ the introduction of the 
kind friend who provided me with my 


[ the course of the following year I became 


first moveable type and who had exerted 


himself so much with my cause for the blind. 
This dear Christian lady [Miss Graham] has, in 
the hand of God, been made one of the chief 


instruments for my support in the cause. She 


has shared with me largely in my labours and 


to her the blind will ever owe a deep debt of 


gratitude. In her travels from place to place 
she has continually enquired for and sought out 
the blind in various parts of the country, and in 
this and the following year large numbers of the 


blind were found and sought and thus made to 


rejoice in the light and comfort, shedding tears 
of joy over the comforts they received and with 
the blessed intercourse they were enabled to 
have by its medium with:their God and Saviour. 
A letter from one dear old lady, 74 years of age, 
may give some idea of their feelings. It was 


_ written on receiving two books of Scripture, 
for publication of which she had long been: 


waiting impatiently. She says, ‘“‘I wish to 
write a few lines myself to say how truly 
pleased I was with the beautiful manner in 
which you have got up the Book of Psalms and 
the Gospel of St. John. I.do hope I feel 
thankful to the Father of Light who has given 
you the spirit of wisdom and understanding to 
accomplish so wonderful a work in a manner so 
simple as to enable me, and [I trust many 
afflicted as we are, to search for ourselves those 
blessed Scriptures which testify of Him who is 
the Light of the World. Your -other books 
have indeed helped to lighten what would other- 
wise have been a dark and thorny path and I 
do humbly trust they have enabled me to see 
more clearly Him who is invisible. May the 
good God bless them to many a poor soul.” 


_ One Christian man in Cornwall {William Baker} 


at this time also learnt to read and then went 
from cottage to cottage, reading to his poor 
neighbours and teaching those to read who were 


blind. Thus he fulfilled his Master’s command 


“Go ye and do likewise.”’ What he had freely 
received, that he freely gave. 


By the close of the year 1851 the whole of 


the New Testament had been finished, also the 
Book of Psalms and a portion of the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, as well as several small books, music, 


Awony by God’s assistance, 


outlines of animals, and the Lord’s Prayer in 
six languages. My subscriptions which had- 
amounted to £153 18s. 11d. were now all 
expended, and I had to begin the New Year 
with humble dependence on the same Almighty 
Providence, taking encouragement from the 
mercies of the past and looking only to Him 
on whose goodness I relied and whose promises. 
are “ None shall seek my face in vain.” 

My wife had been much afflicted during the 
past year with continued illness, and the New 
Year had to be begun with the prospect of its 
continuance. Many hundreds of miles has she 
walked since the commencement to collect 
subscriptions for the work, and it is no more than 
just to state that with cheerfulness it has been 
done, feeling that she was doing the will of her 
God and a blessing to her fellow creatures. The 
returns in profits of my discount for my labours. 
during the first three years were {5 8s. gd. and 
the fourth year, viz. 1851, £3 17s. od. This. 
I have been particular in stating as some persons. 
have been sufficiently unkind as to circulate a 
report that I had been supporting my wife and. 
family upon the subscriptions I had received, 
but God, who is the searcher of all hearts; 
whose I am and whom I serve, can bear me 
witness as well as the kind gentleman I before 
mentioned can bear me testimony, as, during 
these three years and the two succeeding ones; 
he kindly kept my accounts. I did not com- 
mence this labour for an earthly reward. It 
was with .a single eye to God’s glory and the 
salvation of the souls of my fellow creatures. 
Often did I at the commencement of my labours. 
expend money for this cause which should 
have purchased me food. It was encouragement 
for me to find in visiting the Great Exhibition 
in the month of July that I had made more’ 
rapid progress in my labours for the blind in 
my time than any other party who had taken 
the cause in hand before me, but to this I would 
again say to God be all the glory. 

Having expressed a few of the numerous 
merciful deliverances of the past year, I will 
attempt to detail 
some of the gracious dealing of the Lord with 
me in the year 1852. That blessed command 
“Bring forth the blind people that have eyes ”’ 
(Isaiah X, 1—iii, 8) seems this year to have 
received one of its gracious fulfilments, in so 
wonderful a manner [my type ?] was made to: — 
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act! the part of the eye. By this means they . 


were enabled to search the Scriptures and see 
the glory of God through the revelation of the 
sacred writ. The number of learners was 
doubled this year of any former, and the number 
of stereotyped plates was doubled likewise. 
Although I began the year without funds it was 
not. long before the Lord gave me a rich supply 
for my wants. A dear Christian friend before 
mentioned [D. Taylor Esq.] sent me {£65 os. od. 
for the stereotyping of Isaiah, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai and Zechariah. And 
a kind clergyman, The Rev: S. C., sent me 
£10 os. od. for stereotyping Daniel, and a dear 
blind friend, a surgeon, S. G. Lawrence, Esq., 
sent £3 os. od. for stereotyping some Morning 
and Evening Hymns which have proved very 
great comfort and consolation to very great 
numbers of the blind that possess them. Two 
friends at Hull also sent £3 6s. od. for the 
publishing of Ruth, Jonah, etc., and the British 
and F.B. Society kindly gave another £25 os. od. 
which. was to aid in publishing Genesis. In 
addition to these amounts I received {181 gs. 6d. 
in subscription, so that altogether I received 
to the amount £289 3s. 6d. Our sale of books 
greatly increased this year for by the 31st of 
December, we had sold no less than {£59 ros. 7d. 
worth. Thus we again prove the hand of God 
to be with us and His watchful care and provi- 
dence over us. 

During the course of this year the want that 
had been so long felt in the cause, viz., a 
secretary, was supplied. A young person from 
Cumberland was engaged who proved of great 
service to me, keeping my accounts, writing my 
letters, which now became very numerous, and 
attending to the correcting of the plates when 
they were stereotyped. I had long felt the 
want of a secretary in consequence of my 
increasing correspondence but it incurred a 
considerable addition to my expenses. How- 
ever, I was able to depend upon the promises of 
God that He would supply all my need for, 
although my expenses greatly increased this 


year, yet we were able to defray all our expenses ° 


within {25 os. od., a debt which did not long 
remain when the succeeding year commenced. 
In the course of 1852 died my beloved Christian 
friend, D. T. Esq., to whom the blind will ever 
be indebted with the warmest feeling. of 
gratitude for his kindness towards them. 
While upon his deathbed I received a letter from 
him in which he expressed his gratitude to God 
for having put into his mind and _ privileged 
him with the desire of aiding me in the cause of 
reading for the blind. His hundred guineas 
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indeed was a sacrifice for him.to make, but the 
hundred fold joy of pleasurable happiness [was] — 
afforded him in the hour of sickness and death. — 


His dear daughter, in writing to me about this 


time, told me to visit the sick-bed of her dying © 


parent. [It] was indeed a privilege to behold 
him verging on eternity and not a cloud of 
doubt to veil his sky or obstruct his view of 
Heaven. Not a wave of trouble seemed to 
disturb his peaceful breast nor a sigh to indicate 
his reluctance in departing to be present with 
his God. ‘‘ Oh who would not,” she expressed, 


_ 


“say “Let me die the death of the righteous,’ i 


to see my dear parent passively lie in the arms 
of his Saviour without a murmur and without 
a tear, waiting to be borne away,’ 


He now — 


sleeps in Jesus, his labours: of love will ever — 


endear him to my memory, and I look forward 


to that blessed season when it shall please my : 


Heavenly Father-to call me home to Himself 
to rest from my labours, to meet Him in our 
Father’s home where we shall [not] separate 
again. And who can tell the pleasures we shall 
enjoy, and how many poor blind pilgrims shall 
we have to rejoice with there ?.”’ - 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Tribute and a Challenge 


To the Editor, 


S1r,—We are entering a new year. 
holds for each of us we do not know, but what 
we can make of it is largely up to ourselves. 
Evidently the Editorial Staff at the N.I.B. 
were thinking along these lines when they 
launched the 1948 series of THE NEW BEACON, 
for never in a single year has there been such 
a wealth of inspiration, information and 
encouragement as have permeated the pages 
of the 1948 numbers, and never have we blind 
people had so many and varied opportunities 
of doing something for ourselves and making 
our lives better, socially. You and your con- 
tributors alike seemed to conspire to make 
1948 a very happy year for those of us who were 
prepared to avail themselves of the opportunities 


offered, but alas! what a sad and ungrateful | 


response to such high endeavours on our behalf. 
Why, why, oh why, this apathy and aloofness 
among us? I used to wonder just what happened 
to ideas once they had appeared in THE NEW 
BEACON ; now I can make a pretty safe bet 
that they are shelved in the hope that one day 
a more enlightened and eager generation of 
blind people may rise up and seize the oppor- 


What it; 
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tunities we have been so slow to take hold of. 
What. a veritable mine of information’ and 
inspiration there must be stowed away in 
Great Portland Street ; it seems almost criminal 
that we should be content to let it lie there 
untapped. 

_ “What do we know?” Here was a most 
Inspired and courageous article, but who 
responded ? Home Teachers, where were you? 
What a break for you! ‘‘ Guide-books for the 
Blind ’’ and the new Map ventures, two more 
‘equally inspired schemes, and again, who cared ? 
Guide Dog owners and Teachers alike, I am 
‘Surprised and stupefied to think that there 
weren't sufficient among us to back these 
particular ventures. These are but a few of the 
more glaring instances of our indifference and 
Ge anCMICSS, What are we going to do about 
it : 

To the (socially) independent who feel them- 
‘Selves to be above the help and advice of others 
{and there are those among us) I say, come off 
your high horses, share your ideas with us, 
and give us the benefit of your experiences. 
To the enlightened but still apathetic (and you 
should know better), snap out of it, life’s worth 
living; so take advantage of the chances 
offered you, and for your own sakes, Live. 
To those less well informed about matters of 
Blind Welfare (and I now speak to you who have 
been unfortunate in losing your sight in adult 
dife or with advancing years) I would say this: 
at all times try to hold on to your former 
interests which need not wholly be lost to you. 

_ There, I’ve stuck my chin out, so if you like, 
hit it. But, like our Editor and my fellow con- 
tributors I have also put my hand out in the 


‘shape of a challenge that, in wishing as we do, 


a very. happy new year to our benefactors at 
the N.I.B. and to each other, we rise above 
‘our former selves and resolve to do all in our 


. power to further the efforts made on our behalf, 


and thus help to make for ourselves and each 
other, a richer and fuller life. 
Yours sincerely, H. R. DRIVER. 


Pedestrian Crossings 
To the Editor, 


Str,—The decision of the Minister of Transport 
to hold a National Pedestrian Crossing Week 
next April, underlines the need for general 
‘consideration how the use and observance of 
these crossings can best be improved. The ideal 
is to combine real security for the pedestrian 
with free flow of traffic, factors often mutually 
antagonistic. At crossings uncontrolled by 
police or light signals, how can drivers anticipate 
the movement of pedestrians and how can the 
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latter know when it is really safe to crogs ? 
Even at simple light controlled cross-roads 
it is no solution to say that the pedestrian 
should “‘ obey the lights.’” He may cross with.a 
green light facing him and still be in danger 
from turning traffic which also moved on a 
green light. sy. 
At complicated junctions, or where filtration 
or early release of a stream of traffic takes 
place, the difficulty increases and only where:an 
“all red’’ phase is possible can the pedestrian 
be sure of a safe passage. ied 
The present regulations were described in a 
recent House of Lords case as “‘ ill-drafted and 
ill-conditioned.’’ The problem is so complicated 
that constructive suggestions would be welcomed 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.1. arte 
Yours faithfully, 
J.-A. Av PICKARD, 
Director-General, Ro.S.P.A,. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths. of - 

Miss E. A. Kershaw, of Bramley, Yorkshire, 
aged 94. Totally blind for 30 years, she learnt 
Braille when she was nearly 70 and throughout 
the war knitted for the Red Cross and Forces 
Comforts Funds. 

Albert William White, of Gosforth, aged 86. 
Insurance broker in Newcastle and a former 
Northumberland County Magistrate, he was 
Chairman of the Royal Victoria School for the 
Blind. | 

J. D. Morgan, of Swansea, who until recently 
was organiser at the Swansea and South Wales 
Institution for the Blind. He was an eloquent 
orator and worker in the Labour movement 
in its early days, and this experience was of 
value to him in organising the system of volun- 
tary contributions for the blind from industrial 
workers in South Wales. 

Mrs. Marion Leila Deane, of Colchester, wife 
of Capt. V. M. Deane, Chairman of the Colchester 
Society for the Blind and Member of the 
Executive Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

H. Hollway-Calthrop, of King’s Lynn, aged 
g2. When he was bursar at Eton College he lost 
his sight and learnt Braille, his instructor 
being a member of the National Institute's 
Manuscript Department. Thenceforth, during a 
period of 30 years, he voluntarily transcribed 
into Braille for the Institute’s Students’ Library 
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and for the National Library for the Blind scores 
of books.in English, French and Latin. A former 
amanuensis speaks of his meticulous care in 
this labour of love. No sheet was ever sent in 
if it had a single erasure, and sometimes. he 
continued his task after midnight until two 
or three in the morning. ‘‘ He had a truly great 
mind and incredible memory.” 

Frank Simpkin, a blind Canadian newspaper 
seller who received a Braille gold watch from 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
in recognition of his courage in rescuing a girl 
from drowning. Guided by the girl’s cries he 
swam 50 yards into the cold waters of Lake 
Ontario to save her. As the Braille Courter 
writes: “‘ The lustre of his heroic act will live 
on.” 

Arthur Henry James, F.R.C.0., aged 62, 
of Bristol, Senior Music master at the Royal 
School for the Blind, Westbury-on-Trym. Join- 
ing the staff in 1909 as a resident: master, he 
became master in charge of the school music 
department. For nearly 40 years he was a 
source of inspiration to numbers of blind pupils. 
School services, choral work and individual 
achievements are the record of highest tribute 
to a life spent in loyal service to the Bristol 
Royal School for the Blind. To staff and pupils 
Mr. James was always a true colleague and 
friend. For a number of years he was Secretary 
to the Western Branch of the College of Teachers 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Blind Welfare Magazine for India 
‘“ Deepavali” (the Festival of Light), the name 
of the most spectacular of India’s national 
festivals, when the Hindus believe that light 
triumphs over darkness and good over evil, has 
been chosen as the title of a new quarterly 


periodical devoted to the education and welfare © 
of the blind and published by the Ministry of - 


Education of the Government of India, New 
Delhi. The first issue, dated December, 1948, 
has reached us in its Braille edition: the 
magazine will also appear in letterpress, not 


only in English but in Hindustani, in both the ~ 


Devanagri and Urdu scripts. 

In a foreword the Minister of Education 
states that the magazine will draw the attention 
of the public to a section of the Indian people 
who need every possible help and assistance 
from Society and from the State. Another 
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introductory article emphasises that the freedom 
which India has recently attained has no mean-_ 
ing unless it opens the way for a better living — 
standard for all and provides more opportunities © 


for a fuller life through education and the exer- — 


cise of the creative faculties of the people. The 


writer continues: ‘‘ The blind are a peculiarly 


sacred charge on us. I cannot conceive of a 


graver crime that a civilised people and their 


Government can perpetrate than the continued 


neglect of a section of the Nation richly endowed 


with powers, the cultivation and proper exercise 
of which would lift their own lives from the 
depths of misery and would also contribute in 
no small measure through creative work to the 
promotion of public welfare.” ; 

The pages of this first issue of the Journal 
amply demonstrate how much has to be done 
to advance the cause of the blind in India. 
Their number is estimated conservatively at 
no less than two millions, and there are at 
present only thirty-eight schools and other 
establishments for the education and care of 
the blind in the whole of India. These provide 
accommodation for no more than 2,000, whereas 
blind people between the ages of five and twenty 
number at least 58,000. Even existing pro- 
vision is not being fully used; only about 
1,100 blind persons are at present in residence in 
institutions. The writer adduces various 
reasons why vacancies exist ; one is that public 
opinion still has to be convinced that the blind 
are educable and that they can become self- 
supporting and contributive. Another is that 
parents are reluctant to send young blind 
people long distances to school or are often too 
poor to pay railway fares. 

The problem of the partially-sighted is equally 
important, and it is certain that active medical 
and welfare measures could rescue many of them 
from total blindness. 

The magazine contains an interesting analysis. 
of the causes of blindness in the young, in adult 
life, and in advanced age. By far the largest 
group suffer from blindness originating from a 
preventable cause and would to-day have been 
useful citizens but for the ignorance, the apathy, 
the poverty, the lack of education and the 
superstition of the general public, and the 
extreme scarcity of genuinely competent ophthal- 
mologists whose total number is considered to 
be less than 500 for the whole of India! 

The magazine rightly calls for a fully inte- 
grated nation-wide plan in which medical and 
other State and voluntary ameliorative 
measures dove-tailinto one another. There must 
be active co-operation between the Ministries. 
ot Health and Education, both in the Provinces. 
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and at the Centre, and other Government Depart- 
ments, e.g. the Ministry of Industries, and the 
Department of Co-operatives, must play their 
part. Adequate provision for the care of the 
eyes can eventually develop only as part of the 
general expansion of the Health Services, with 
the aim that every’ hospital would eventually 
have its Eye Unit supplemented by large 
numbers of travelling Eye Dispensaries. 

The magazine pays warm tribute to the 
voluntary efforts of the past, and strongly 
advocates their development “filled with 
missionary zeal,’’ as a complement to the work 


_ of Government. 


In a general article on the welfare of the blind 
the magazine traces three distinct periods in 
the evolution of the public conscience—the 


_ period of “the grossest lack of charity,” the 


period of humanism and the period of integration, 


which the writer considers advanced countries 


have already reached and into which India is 
just beginning to enter. | 

Other articles deal with particular aspects of 
the problem of blindness; one advocates the 
use of the white stick throughout India, and— 
an original touch—white school satchels for 
pupils who receive their secondary education in 
schools for the sighted. 

Another article reports final approval of the 
Uniform Indian Braille Code by the Expert 


Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 


Education in June, 1947, and the publication 
by the Ministry of Education of a Handbook 


containing the Code, a short history of its 


formulation and instructions for its use. The 
Expert Committee also recommended that the 
Central Government should place immediate 
orders for Braille printing equipment and should 
establish a central Braille Library. 

Finally, the magazine begins a series of short 
histories of the institutions for the blind in 
India, the first in the series being the Sharp 
Memorial School at Dehra Dun, the School at 
Palamcottah, and the Calcutta Blind School. 
In a section devoted to the achievements of the 


_ blind, we learn that Miss Bagchi has passed her 


Calcutta Matriculation, and is probably the 
first blind Indian girl who is headed for higher 
education ; that the Music Master in one of the 


Schools for the Blind in Madras has now 


qualified in both Indian and Western music ; 
that another blind musician recently headed the 
list of those who sat for the examination of the 
School of Indian Music in Bombay; and that 
Mr. Lal Advani, now aged 25, is the first blind 
employee of the Government of India, where he 
is a technical assistant in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Two Outstanding Physiotherapy Successes.— 
For the first time in the history of the National 
Institute’s School of Physiotherapy, two blind 
physiotherapists have been trained and have 
qualified in the Teachers’ Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Physiotherapy. Mr. 
Wallace Randall, M.C.S.P., T.M.M.G. (London), 
and Mr. J. O. Jenkins, M.C.S.P., T.M.M.G. 
(Hereford) now hold the highest qualification 
obtainable in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


Blind Marimba Player.—Pierce Knox is a 
blind Marimba player and Xylophonist, aged 
28, who has carried all before him in the quali- 
fying rounds of a talent contest which listeners 
to the National Broadcasting Co. network 
in the U.S.A. hear each Sunday evening: 
Mr. Knox who comes from Oakland, California, 
lost his sight at the age of four following spinal 
meningitis. He attended a school for the blind 
until the age of 10, and then a secondary school 
for the seeing, and when he was 14 he first tried 
to learn the extremely difficult instrument 
which has now given him fame. After three 
or four lessons his teacher gave up the task as 
hopeless, told the lad that he was attempting | 
an impossibility, and suggested that he switched 
from the Marimba to some instrument the 
playing of which did not-depend so much on 
sight. The lad stuck to his original choice, 
however, and continued to teach himself, often 
spending four or five hours a day in practice. 
In the present contest he is up against the cream 
of the young talent of the U.S.A., and is beating 


them by the widest margins in the history of 


the competition. Mr. Knox is also a handyman 
ot no mean ability, and has made all the nursery 
furniture for his ro-month old son. His hobbies 
are woodwork, fishing, dancing and cards. 


Blind Swedish Pioneer.—Dr. E. Schwarz, 
who has secured a post with the Royal Labour 
Board in Stockholm as a foreign correspondent 
for English, French and German, is the first 
blind man in Sweden to use Braille shorthand 
in an office. The Royal Labour Board is the 
only Swedish office which has opened its doors 
to blind employees. Three other blind people 
also have posts with this organisation as dicta- 
phone typists. At a recent Exhibition held in 
connection with the Annual Day of the Blind, 
Dr. Schwarz gave demonstrations ot Braille 
shorthand, and it is hoped that his work will 
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induce other employers to follow the example 
set by the Royal Labour Board. 

Blind Home Teacher for 36 Years.—Tributes 
to the work of Mr. P. Ryan who has recently 
retired after 36 years as a Home Teacher for 
the blind in Croydon, were paid on December 
11th, when presentations were made to him at 
the Bedford Park headquarters of Croydon 
Voluntary Association for the Blind. On behalf 
of the members of the Association, Canon G. F. 
Whittleton, blind vicar of St. Jude’s, Thornton 
Heath, presented him with a wallet containing a 
cheque for £50, and Mrs. Kimber, a blind woman, 


presented him with a Braille watch. “The moe: 
for the presentations had been collected by 
blind people in Croydon. 


Mrs. Ryan, who, like her husband, is blind, 


received a bouquet from a blind girl, Miss R. 
Pakeman. 


The presentation ceremony was arranged by 4 
_ Mr. D. Gunston, Secretary of Croydon Volun- — 
tary Association for the Blind, and Mr. S. G. 


Stebbing, Chairman, presided, supported by 
Mr. A. E. Cartwright, Hon. Treasurer. 


Refreshments were served and the afternoon — 


concluded with community singing. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL’ INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
- production. 

Organ: Sy ets 
19933 Guilmant.—Elevation in A flat (No. 2 
of’ “ Pieces in Different , Styles,”’ 


Book 8, Op. 25) 4 o 6 
19934 Guilmant. —Andante con moto in F, 

Op. 25, No.5. me 6 
20020 Porter, A. P. —Fugue in C minor rs ot) 
Piano: 
t9918 Alford, K. J.—The Great Little Army, 

March . A 
18514 Debussy. —Les sons et les ‘parfums 

tournent dans l’air du soir ie nove 
BSN” Book 1, No. 4) Oo 56 
20021 Tschaikowsky. —Impromptu, ‘Op. 72, 

Py le Mee aie o> Fen 6) 
20022 Tschaikowsky. —Tendres reproches, 

Op. 72 O ns. Lic ay Saha ey 
Piano Duet : 
20036 Schubert.—Marche Militaire .. areas te 6: 
Dance: 
20089 Fields, O’Connor and John.—When 

You’re in Love, Song Fox-Trot 2. G76 
20090 Livingston, J., and Evans, R.—But- 

tons and Bows, Song Fox- Trot a o 6 
20091 Louiguy.—La Vie en rose, Song Fox- 

LVOL o 6 
20092 Smith, C.—Ballin’ the Jack, Song Fox- 

, apt. ees o 6 

Songs: 


Schumann.—Dichterliebe, Song Cycle: 


19871 I gaze into thy tender eyes (Wenn ich 
in deine Augen seh’), F: E—E’ flat o 6 
19872 I'll breathe my soul’s deep yearning 


(Ich will meine Seele ant A 
minor: G sharp—E’ a yp epee) 
19873 The Rhine, that holiest river (Im 
Rhein, im heiligen Strome), D minor : 
C—E’ flat a “if iy Bok AO sale 
Reprints. 
Church : 
1457. Stainer.—Crucifixion .. ae 2 PEST) 6 
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Organ: Sonat: 
2862 Davies, Walford.—Solemn Melody o 6 
12008 iati O-4 
18940 Purcell.—Trumpet Voluntary °o 6 
Piano: 
3600 ~=Fraser-Simson.—Selection from ‘‘ The 


fon) 


Maid of the Mountains ”’ ays oF I 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 


Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 

given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 

English Braille, large size, paper covers, unless otherwise 

stated. 

Fiction ; 

19975-8 We’re Here, by Denis Mackail. A charming 
and light-hearted story of how two worthy 
gentlemen, an artist and an author, set out 
for a tour as pedlars in a car and trailer, 
offering to do any kind of odd job. 4 vols. 
5s. 9d. per vol. F225. 


Educational—Readers : 

The Beacon Readers (Gradual Braille Edition). The 
volumes now published complete this edition, of which 
a full description was given in the August 15th issue 
of THE New Beacon. All are Interlined, Intermediate 
Character, Special Intermediate Size. The Infant 
Reader, Book 1, is in uncontracted Braille; the three 
Supplementary Readers are in Gradual Braille. - 
Vol. I 


20053-4 Beacon Infant Reader, Book 1. 2 vols. 
gs. 6d. ‘Volhapas. odi-. Fag; 

20062 Beacon Supplementary Reader, Book 1. 1 vol. 
a5..90;.;, Fe, 

19953. Beacon Supplementary Reader, Book 2. 1 vol. 
as, 29; 

20061 Beacon Supplementary Reader, Book 8. 1 vol. 
4s; 30.5 Par: 


(In ordering copies of the above, be sure to state 
“Gradual Braille Edition’”’ and quote catalogue 
numbers.) 

Forthcoming Panda. 

No. 118. My Late Wives, Carter Dickson. In 
this adventure of that jolly, fat, human 
sleuth, Sir Henry Merrivale, the crime-fan has 
truly a pretty problem to solve. Here is 
gruesome excitement and fantasy, atmosphere, 
and—best of all in a tale of detection—logic. 

4 vols. 20127-30 2s. net. 


- Institute will advise these 


ment, suitable for expansion. 


- Royal Institution for the Blind, 12, 


_ take full charge of Department of 12 workers. 


BEACON 


FORTHCOMING BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Customers who do not wish at the moment to commit 
themselves to a definite order should state that an order 
is provisional; later, when prices are fixed, the 
customers immediately 
prior to publication and ask for a confirmation of the 


order. All orders should be:clearly marked ‘‘ Advance 
Order.”’ 
Title. Vols. 
- Autobiography : 
_ Theme and Variations, Bruno Walter .. - 6 
Educational—Science : 
Chemistry, A. W. Wellings i Ir a. i 
Fiction—Juvenile : : 
Black Ivory, Norman Collins .. A iy 3 


January 15th, 1949 


History: Vols. 
The Gathering Storm (The Second World War, 
Part 1), by Winston S. Churchill .. II 

Literary Criticism: 

Hardy the Novelist, David Cecil x oie 
MOON BOOKS. 

4917-4919 The Defence of the Gospel, by Douglas 
Edwards. 3 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per 
volume net. 

APPARATUS. 
Increased Prices. 
Cat.No. Article. List: Price:. Special Prise 
9209 Diagram Board tos. 6d. 7s. od. 


* To Blind Individuals in British Empire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


HOME TEACHER (sighted) required. Salary, if 
certificated £390 per annum, rising to £435. Apply, 
stating age, qualifications, experience, and with two 


testimonials, to the Secretary, Chester and District 
'Blind Welfare Society, 13a, 


Lower Bridge Street, 
Chester. 


HOME WORKERS’ SUPERVISOR required (either 
sex). Home, Teachers Certificate essential. Salary £435 
per annum. Applications, stating age, experience, etc., 
with copies of three testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the Superintendent and Secretary, Henshaw’s Institu- 


- tion for the Blind, Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


KNITTING FOREWOMAN required. Knowledge 
of Hosiery and Garment Flat Machines, small depart- 
Experience in designing 
and cutting garments desirable. Salary £5 p.w. 
Applications stating age and experience to :—Manager, 
Borough Koad, 
Sunderland. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN & COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
Required—Sighted Basket, Foreman Instructor, to 
Appli- 
cations stating age, experience, salary required, with 
copies of three testimonials to: The Secretary, 
Northamptonshire (Town & County) Association for 

the Blind, 25, Gray Street, Northampton. 


PRESTON SCHOOL FOR PARTIALLY-SIGHTED 
j C 


HILDREN. 


Applications are invited from State Registered 


_ Nurses for the position of Matron at the above School, 


which provides accommodation for 100 resident pupils 
plus teaching and domestic staffs. 

Commencing salary £300 to £400 perannum according 
to qualifications and experience, plus residential emolu- 


- ments. 


Applications stating full particulars together with 


Superintendent, School for Partially-Sighted, Lytham 


_Rd., Fulwood, Preston, 


copies of two recent testimonials to be forwarded to the. 


INSTRUCTRESS required to train blind women on 
Hand Flat Knitting Machines. Five day week. Pension 
Scheme. Canteen. Apply: London Association for 
the Blind, 19-21, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1949. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina- 
tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court 
Oak Read, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


CONDOVER HALL SCHOOL 

for Blind Children with other Handicaps (managed by 
the National Institute for the Blind), nr. Shrewsbury. 

Applications are invited from women teachers for 
appointment to resident vacancy for March in this 
newly established school. Burnham Scale with Special 
School increments. Previous experience with blind 
children helpful but not essential. Apply to the 
Principal. 


HOLIDAY HOMES 

The National Institute for the Blind is now able to 
consider applications from Local Agencies for the Blind, 
for admission of Guests to its Holiday Homes at Bannow, 
Quarry Hill, St. Leonards; The Haven, Scarborough ; 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate, and Fellowship House, 
Hoylake, for the year 1949. As from the 1st January, 
the fees have been increased to 50s. per week for a 
Blind Guest and 55s. per week for a Sighted Guide. 


BRISTOL ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Musie Teacher. Applicants should be able to teach 
both Piano and Organ. Salary on Burnham Scale 
according to qualifications. Knowledge of Braille 
Music an asset. The successful candidate will be 
required to take the Diploma examination of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind within two years of 
appointment if this Diploma is not already held.. 
Apply to the General Superintendent, stating age, © 
qualifications and experience, and giving copies of 
three recent testimonials, not later than February 28th 


1949. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURTON UPON TRENT 
Welfare Services Department 
LADY WELFARE OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
LaDy WELFARE OFFICER at a Salary in acccordance 
with Grade 1, A.P.T. Division of the National Scale 
of Salaries (£390 to £435perannum.) The appointment 
will be subject to the Local Government Superan- 
nuation Act, 1937. 

Applicants should be not less than 25 years of age, and 
possess the Home Teacher’s Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, or, not being so qualified, 
must undertake, if appointed, to train for the purpose 
of so qualifying within a period of two years. 

A good general experience of welfare work in con- 
nection with aged, infirm, blind, deaf, dumb and other 
handicapped persons is essential. The duties will 
include the visitation of the Blind in their homes, or 
elsewhere, teaching the reading of embossed literature, 
instruction in simple pastime occupations, organising 
social centres and classes, and generally advising and 
assisting blind persons. 

The successful candidate will also be required to 
pass a medical examination by the Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Canvassing is prohibited and will be deemed a 
disqualification. 

Applications must be made upon forms to be obtained 
from the Chief Welfare Services Officer, 145, Belvedere 
Road, Burton upon Trent, and be returned to him, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, not 
later than fourteen days from the date of the publication 
of this advertisement. 

H. BAILEY CHAPMAN, 
Town Clerk. 


BOURNEMOUTH BLIND AID SOCIETY 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Teacher for the Blind from blind or sighted 
persons (male or female) of not less than 25 years of 

age. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade 1 of the 
A.P.T. Division of the scale of salaries fixed by the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities Admini- 
strative, etc., Services, viz., £390 per annum increasing 
by annual increments of £15 to £435 per annum. The 
salary will be subject to deductions for superan- 
nuation contributions. 

The successful candidate will be an official of the 
Bournemouth County Borough Council but will work 
under the direction of the Bournemouth Blind Aid 
Society as agents of the Council. If the person 
appointed has had less than 1 year’s experience asa 
Home Teacher he or she will be subject to a proba- 
tionary period up to one year before the appointment 
is made permanent. 

The appointment is terminable on oné month’s 
notice on either side. The successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating full name and address, age, 
present and previous positions, and qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and addresses 
of three persons to whom reference may be made as 
to character and ability, must be sent to the undersigned 
so as to be received not later than 4th February, 1949. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

LV. Cs, HOMER, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Bournemouth Blind Aid Society. 
124, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 
December, 1948. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
WELFARE SERVICES COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the post of Home — 


Teacher of the Blind. The salary scale for fully 
qualified Home Teachers isin accordance with A.P.T.I. 
(£390 to £435 per annum). The post will be super- 
annuable. 
the County Blind Welfare Officer, 27,. Earl Street, 
Stafford. 


BRISTOL WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND 
St. George’s Road, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant- 
Supervisor Salesman to Home Workers Scheme, and 
Salesman to the Workshops. Applicant should have 
good knowledge of salesmanship. Previous experience 
with blind persons an asset. Sales van provided. 
Salary {£400 per annum, with commission extra. 
Service is pensionable. Applications, 


Further particulars may be obtained from 


stating age, 


qualifications and experience, and accompanied by — 


three recent testimonials, to reach the General Super- 
intendent not later than February 12th, 1949. 


WANTED URGENTLY. 
COPIES OF BRAILLE PRIMER, 1933 EDITION. 


The National Library for the Blind is anxious to 
obtain copies of the Braille Primer, with Exercises in 
Braille and Ink-Print, based on Standard English 
Braille, Grades I and II, and published by the National 
Institute for the Blind in 1933. This is the green 
covered edition, with the Braille section bound in 
with the letterpress ; copies of other editions, including 
the recently issued New Braille Primer, are not required. 

Will anyone who wishes to dispose of copies, send 
or write to the Secretary, National Library for the 
Blind, 35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Home Teacher for the Blind. 
Canterbury Area. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate for the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind (male or female) 
at a salary within the scale A.P.T. Grade I of the 


National Joint Council’s scales, i.e., £390, X £15, to- 


£435 a year, inclusive. - 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The area to be covered is Herne Bay, Whitstable 
and country districts surrounding Canterbury and it 
would be an advantage if the successful candidate 
could provide a motor car, for which a travelling 
allowance would be made in accordance with the 
County Council’s scale. ; 

The successful candidate will be required to pass 


a medical examination and the appointment is super- — 


annuable. M 
' Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating 


age, qualifications and experience, with the names 
and addresses of two persons to whom reference can 


be made for testimonials, should be sent as early as 


possible to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, 
Maidstone, from whom any further particulars may 


btained. 
be obtain WL PEA 


Clerk of the County Council. . 
County Hall, 
Maidstone, Kent. . 
7th January, 1949. t 
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